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N=. e, — and were wife and eloquent i in their in- 
Atructions, and ſuch as recited verſes in ur 
eeachꝭ af theſe faculties did the perſon; whoſe. 
. am about to write, ſo greatly excel, that, except for my . 
preſumption in the attempt to diſplay. bis worth, the 
: -undertaking may be thought to need no apology; efpe- 
5 Cially if we contemplate; together with his mental ende w- 
ments, thoſe moral qualities which diſtinguiſhed him, 
sand reflect that, in an age when li 8 
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by ä 
5 reader.” I may, e e 1 in need of his ex- 
„5 cuſe; for that, in the narration of facts that reſpect 
Sthers, I have oftener ſpoke of myſelf, Fe in my own 

: perſon, han the practice of ſyme writers Will war⸗ 
E kant. o this objection, if any ſhall pled 0 make ; 
* it, I anſwer, that the reverſe of wrong is not always 
= * * right.” By the office I hate undertaken I ſtand en- 
=” - ___ gaged to relate facts to which I was a witneſs, con- 
237 -  verſagdns id wilich)I'was, Bh Party, /abd*totecord ne- 
AY morable ſayings uttered only to myſelf. Whoever 
oF "attends to theſe circumionons;. muſt, beũdes the diſ- 
1 guſt vrhich fuch an would ex- 
Z cite, be convinced, that in ſome Inſlances, the avoid. 
ing of egotiſms had been extremely ee and in 
1 . . F a een e er 8 LEI 1 
len Jonson, the ſubject of che kellsong 


= 5 eee the elde of the two ſons ef Miehael 
Juohnſony of: the city bf Lichfield; bookſeller; and ef 
OR -Sarah:his wiſe,-a ſiſter of Dr. Joſeph Ford, :-phyſiciah 
-_ .  qof great eminence, and! father ofthe fumous Cornelius 
 ___ otherwiſe! called Parſon Fords! He was born 28 1 
And tu noted in his diäaryz on- th ſeventh day uf Sep | 
Itemberz 290g: his brother, hamedd Nathanael, eee 
teme ſprars aſter. Mr. Johnfonwvas a inan of eminence 
Ai hitztradez land of ſuch reputation! in the city above- 
CET ee more thin once, chore, for a yeary the 
| „eat b, chief magiſtrate; thereof, vatid diſ- 1 
{.,chargediihe:iduties.of that EAhalted : ſtation with khemour . 
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5 gp but of very profligate manners. fia Wel sheplein td Lud 
F 8 his reſidence at the Hague; but, as his jordſhip was 
TS een air bare Keepers! by the want of | 
A vice, namely, ypocriſy. It was Huppoſed that the parſon in 
| modern midnight cchverſation, was intended to repreſent 
gn pes mano e 


It may farther be. Abbe that 8 polſeſeal of . 
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ab SY It. may ad; Ind proper, ait vil ac- 
Shunt ſor ſome particplars ręſpeciing the character of 

his ſon Samuel, to mention, that his political prinei- 
ples let him to favour the pretenſions e the exiled fa- 
mily, and that thongh-a very honeſt, ſenſibl man, he, 
Be many others TOE! Wy anne ag d r Was 
4 Jacobite. 


fome amiable qualities either moral or perſonal, from à 
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Sade, — Fea \ of the Sp fell j in 
ou with him, und upon his remöval to Lichfield fols 

wed Him, and took lodgings oppolite te his houſe.” Her 
Bi e e nknown to Mr. Johnſon, but he had 
no inclination to return ĩt, till he heard that it ſo affect- 


ed her mind that her life was in danger, when he vit 
her, and made her a tender of his ha 


but fecling the 


Si 


approach of death, ſhe declined it, and-ſhortly. after 
died, and was interrecdl in Lichfield cathedral. In 


te her ſufferings, Mr. Johnſon cauſed. 3 Bone to. he = 


t ehre whereof bis moth 


| placed | over her grave with. this inſcriptions N + S0 Tag 5 
| UTI Here lies the body of p43 dafl, 5 i 
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sfortüne to receive, to- 
with its nutriment derived from a hired nurſe,” 
the ſeeds of that -diſcaſe which troubled him through * 
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ne die rpms, ö, l ir is called; the king dev; Er 


ler, agrecable'to the opinion + 
then-ientertained-"of the efficacy of the royal touch, 
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Ahe child as ets of that healing quality as it vis n 
der power "to Uiſpenſe, and hung about his heck the 

_ -bfval ämter éf an angel of gold, with the impreſs of 
. Michael” the archanget en the oe ſide, and u ſhip 
under full fail on che A aa was "probably this 
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From: — niefſ6r;:ad in reccrded by his hiſtorian, Alureu 
| in Sow pra 2 e of. the.  firſt.cure © of 


kind which Edward per Art rather di ag to 

| Warte 1'chute to give Wn 0 1 of 2 a the from whence it is 

3 Malen, Wich this remark, thät che kings of 8 

7 Gaia] to the ſame; maitaeuiqus-power. S Adolkfeentuls. qua; 
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©formaverat, amorem Viri terilitas pröſis ademerat 

A uippe quaſi ghandes' 4 tuccreverbnt, 5 A toten fatiem deformi tui 
"oe: 2 putrefactis ſub cute humoribus, ſanguinetm in faniem 

2 mati yermes:; derem egtarrimam efhalebant. Ita = 
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97 . 1 8 hg Ans; terilita, minuebat e 
L odio marito, darenti us one 


Lad eam wake Blende propre Eedbten, A ads ow 
__ \propter horrofemt line dolor, eee hine die noctuque 
_— © Tuſpi iria, cum ei vel. ſtexilitas opprobrium, vel contemptum infir - - 
- Sek 185 Lesen. induftriam 2 Aerün 2 vertebat inopia. 825 . 
_ + ageret miſera? Qubd' ſelom ſupertrat;/ ubi humanüm -deerat -divi« 5 
ä « num precabatur auShum, quaſi in Mamcalins que miſerz mulieris ; 
vocem Tum ENG, Fete, Herne, ut de vine Perii Bin ab-. 
2 foboas + 1 Sas cerie oper terram eripias, » —— br has tandem in i 
© ſomnis adire palacihia e regis” Han Bins na remedium, _ 
12 ſi lots, fi tay ſi fignita. -foret, 140 jus meritis ſani- 

- Expergefada mier, ſexus fimul. et, - codtionis . oblita, 


> EN e dit in curiam, re is ſe r repræ ræſe tat 8 185 01 
> Ih, b dec 15 We 54 uch Hicküt . ſors 5 
* cit; hae Lolerem iehsr lik Aliata Uenitjüe bqua, partks corporis 
daes eee menihim lavit, lochque: tumentia 
3 8 e en m fanQ=,: Eu hk mpreſſit, ., Quid plurgg " 
unt, 


| | Ay" « Sabig eum fanie verw reledit tumor, dolor _ 
—_ =, nix e apa oe 98 be qui” adcramt taten ud Purpura 

= 7-5 ers anten [ptrigerts mantibis ibeſſel virtutem- Pam, 
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ther had a brogd of sleven « 


Write. Write, child fold. , 


Why write, anſwered he, ſoc « >; 30 1 3 T0 NO | 


er which Me) Hunter vas chen maſters. The . 
de made in his learning ſoon attractecd the notice: of Js 
 teathers;' and among other — ths. 
aint ec 
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diſeaſe, that deprived bim of the debt of his leſt ede 
for he has been heard to ſay, that bu never iremember-! 


cock to have enjoyed the uſt of it. 266% 201.30 galt 


It may ſeem g ridiculous; attempt 1Þ trace eden of 
bis poetical faculty ſo far back a5ct0; bis; very: intancy.xi 
but the following, incident I-am:compelied:to. mention; 
as it is; well atteſted, and; thergfanes mals part: of his: 

7. When, be, was about thneg-years/oldy his: mor: 

ing, wiychiſhe permit» 
ted him to call his ] nu b 1 pak ed. that ant playies 

about he trod o1:and:killeone.'s em. upon which 
running to his mothen, he, in g e. hen. 


3s 2woliot- Here lies good Maſter Thick nota; 8 
„ 2435 That Samuel Jphnſon trod En,. 2 5 
Gur b Ir had livid”twould have» beer good duck;:: - 1 P 
51 N87 "=o For they there'd N 19 Sie po 
aud the wrote zecordiugly- 1 Dis MTs £1 ging Ty 
„Being arrived, at a proper age for'pratiiniticdi: in. 
ſtruction || he was placed in the fret ſchool of: ichfield, 
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d in "Ap — "of he? cw oma 


W. e ſe nor: nf hls heel 1 kald . br Fe : 
l e 02 bleil. 512, Ki B 7 28614 . eig 905 * Read . 
eg, 92 3044157 851 Dagens 1 8 1 3 2 (£153 45 if . | | 
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in Mr. Barrington 5 ions on ancient ſtatutes 10%, and in 


5 's dit Qion art. coil, to which 1 ſhall add; the. vindie | 
ents | of 22 power, as inherent in the pretender, by M Carte, Yes - e 
Lare the ea N üb e Me of zugland, and put 4 


the completion of it. 5-0 NT i (4. 1 104 34 IF IL 341 
The ritual for this is to be gund in 'Biſhqp sparte collection "= 


| articles, canons, &c. and alſo in a or moſt of the impreſſions of the 


Common” Prayer Book printed in TY 
PTA rene verkutſons 5 5 | 
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bad and: leaders; ind readily: SET :fced dC 
ho propuſed zor did There dwelt at Lichfieldi a gen- 


tleman of the name of Butt; the faiher of the-reverend 


Mr, Butz an King's Chaplain, to whofe/houſe- en 


holidays and in-Tchoot-vacations he was ever welcome. 
"The children” im xhe family, perhaps offended with: rhe 
rudeneſs! of thi: behaviour, would: frequently call him 
the great boy, hh che farker once Gverkearingt Tad, 
you ca- Risb the 2 ür take y Word for it, 
be le de Aer 4 great W222 
A mérenparfikufär character a bt obne heel 
boy, und- GH s beftsviour at ſchobl I find in apap 
no beföré ue, whlten'by a'perſon vet weng and of 
which the following is a copy ::: 
juohnſon aud L ver, early in fe, ſchool-fellows at 


WY Lichfield; and for: many! years in-the:fape claſs. As 
_ © his uptarhinomabiliticsrfor[learging fan execetded us, 


© we endeavoured; by: euery boyiily piece of flattery to 
gain his afliſtance, and three o us, by turns uſed to 


Dall onchim im morning, on onę of whole hecke. 
0 n E © ſupported bpobhe:otbar- tua. he-rods.triumphantly, to 


ſchool, He never aſſociateq with ut in ang f Uu 
3 encept in the Winter hen the ice 
Ane dem along by: a "hanchareafgoted-..; In 
_ © ambit ion t cxeeh V great, thgugh bis. application 
280 bogkg, a8 far as it appoareds: was very triftipg: 1 
<;cauld. not. phlige bim mpre;'than; bx ſaunteH avay = 
_ 4. exery vacation, that occurred, in the fields, during 


which time he was more engaged in talking to him- 


< ſelf than his companion. Verſes or themes be Would 
* diietate to His favourites,” but he would never be at 


* 2 


© the. trophle. of. Writing them. His dine to hufinels = 


* i was ſo great, that he Would procrafiinate. his exer- 
© ciſes to the laſt hour. + have known him after a 


a WT Yacatis lon in which” die ere facher ſeverely 
an e eee 


2 1 XS ing 
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nd his memoty ſo tęnacious, that whatever lie read! 
g orfſbeard he never forgot. I remember geheaxſing tu 


ba. BAM WEL 1 JO nN S Ox. + Wl 
e ing, and begin one of; hig/cxerciſcs, - in which he pur- 


poſely left ſome faules, en to gain time 40 le. 


6 hy oh 231 265 4 ahh WF 15 514 A ttt 2 30 $ 
81 r ede Dig cartaind: at boeh woleſs it 


* was for talking and diverting other boys from their 
« buſineſs, by which, perhaps, he might hope toe 


6 his aſcendancy. He was uncommoniy: !inquiſitivey” 


c Him eighteen verſcs, nhich after a little pauſe he re- 


©. peated: verbatim, except on epithet, een 1 
Jy hey e 1 9414 38 2 8 52 R dd 


After a long abſenee Uich feld, e 
Werum apprehenſive of ſometbüng wrbug in his 
© conſtitution, which might either impais hiscintelledt | 

& or: endanger his life} but, thanks See- | 
2 have proved falſ mem 
In the autumn of the:year: 1725; he ee | 


vita e uncle Cornelius Ford, ta ſpend a few: 5 
days with him at his houſe, which P conjecture to have 


been on a living of bis in one of the counties harder= 


ing upon Staffordſhire z but it ſeerus that: the undle, 


diſcovering that the boy; was poſſeſſed of uncommon 
parts, was unwilling to let him return, and to make up 


for the loſs, be might ſuſtain by bis abſence from {chiooly 
became his einſtructor in the claſſios; and fanthero aflift« 


ed him in his ſtudies 5 ſo that iti vas not: till the Whit- 
ſuntidde Gellowing, that Johinſon went back to, Bich- 


Field! Whether Mr. Hunter was diſpleaſed toi find a 


viſit of a few days protracted into a vacation of many 
months, er that he reſented; the interference of another 
perſon in the tuition of: one of his ſcholars, and he 


one of the moſt promiſing of any under his cart; can- 
not now be known; but, it ſeems, that at Johnſons 
a return to Lichfield, he Was not received intd the Ichool 


wa 


ſumed the name of Wentwortw. 


8 * who was his. be n there; that he as 


placed in one at Stourbiidge in Worceſterſhire, under 


the care of a maſter named Winkworth, but - Who, af- 


fecting to be thought allied to the Straffotd family, af- 
When his ſchool education was Gniſhed, bis father, 


TFhoſe circumſtances were far from . eas for 
ſome time at à loſs how to diſpoſe of him; he took | 
him home, probably with a view to bring lim up to 


his own trade; for I have heard Johnſon: Hay; that he 


himmſelf was üble to bind a bock. This fufpenſe con- 
tinued about two years, at the end whereof, à neigh- 


bouring gentleman, Mr. Andrew Corbet, having 4 ſon, 


vho had been educated in the ſame ſehookwith-John-/ | 


_ fon, whom! he was about toiſend to Pembroke college 


in Oxford, a propoſal was made and accepted: that 


Johnſon ſhould attend this:ſon/thither,7in' quality: of 
aſſiſtant in his ſtudies; and accordingly, on the gift 


day of O T 
bet as a 8 


ment of à ſmall fine th. 
he ſtüdious to conceal the reafon of his abferice; Upon 


occaſion of ane-ſuch-impolition, he ſaid to Jordon; Sir, 
you have ſconced me two. pence wy non-arrendance 2 
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pong as it was this -diſcouragement in the outlet of 


ata lecture not worth a:penny2:; - + 


their-ftudies, or any other ground of diſinclmation that 


| e eee is not known; hüt this is certain that 
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ober, 1748, chey were both entered; Cor- 
amone und Johnſon ada cο⁰m 
E ⁵⁵ t% vnters (0-039 
The S tutor, at that Kine was 4 man named I 
Jordan; whom Jolinſon; though he loved him for the 
goodueſs of his nature ſocontemned for the meanneſs 
of bis abilities, that he would oſtener riſque tie pay- 
an attend his lectures; nor was 


young Corbet could not brook ſubmiſſion to a man 


who;feemed'to be little more learned than himfelf; and 


3 —.— who was able to diſpoſe „ 
1 e CTR CAS —ANs 5 him : 
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| library : from hence it is evident that his father- han- 
dren; than the ordinary income of his ſhop, was 
; little able to affore . 


ral derive; from their parents, relations; and friend 
1ſvons © became viſible in the garhand! appearance ß 
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nun 10 n ways, he, after about two years: : 
 ſtayyleft the college; and went home.. 


But the caſe of Johnſon was far difcient: 2 Rio eus 
tunes were at ſea; his title to a ſtipend was gone; and: 
that he could obtain from eee Corbet, 
was;:an agreement, during his contit nuance at 
to qpay for his commons. With no ;exkibirionyide) 


Sug | 


other means of: ſupport in the proſecution of his ſtu- 
dies, he had nothing to depend on, ſave the: aſſiſtance! 
: ofua kind and indulgent parent. At that time the 


trade of a country bookſeller, even in a city where: 
there was a Cathedral and an incorporation of er- 


: cleſiaſtics, was- leſs profitable chan it is now; for: 


though it may be ſaid, that during the reign of. 


Queen Anne, . multitudes of controverſial books and 
pamphlets were puhliſhing, Jet, theſe yielded hut: 


ſmall advantage. 0. the meré venders of chem; there 


were then no ſuch publications for the mere a- 
muſement of young readers or idle as . 
preſs now. daily ſends. forth; nor bad. an V  bookſ lier. 


er 200 


entertained in hib mind the project me A cireul 


ing no other ineans of ſubſiſting himſelf and bis chile: 


bim any ocheb as eee 
tenante! 31 to hug. ac moped aotodet. big 


The want of that. aſſiſtance, which ſcholars i in 3 — 


Jotinſon, which, 3 in ee eee e 


a ſcholar's gon, and that we know! ig never decated! _ 


the leis honourable for being old, was ſo apparent as to 


_ excite pity in ſome that ſaw and noticed him. "oh | 
be particular, an 
that cannot be ĩmputed to him as an effect of his — 


| 3 ee ang conſsquentiy reflects 


b relate a circumſtance of his 
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. 3 rn FW O 
no ditgrace his memory? He had ſcarce 2 


of Taiment; and, in a ſhort time after Corbet left: him, 


|  but-onepairofthoes, and thoſe ſo ald that his fcet vie 
 »  Teenithrough zee a gentlenian of bis collage, the 


ſerxitor ane morning to place à new pair at the door af 
Johnſon's: chamber; who, ſeeing them 3 his firſr go 


have actuatedd his unknown Seeber with all 
the indignation 6f: an. ne „ ee ee eee, 
1 212 2 11 29909 12 t Vt 30 2 


— have een under ee 


a period of life zt which, ſo far as concerns the know-" 
| ledge of mankind, and ehe means'of improving adverſe 
circumſtunces, every one has much to learn : he Had, 


1 e eee fl. 
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| — . tod great to ſink 


Tpace, went off to à living: which he had. been preſented 
teꝶ upon giring abend>tocrefignritriii:fivour of a mi- 
nor and e ern the pupil of Mr. Adams aa, 


: elle * | | Age G 
ſtudles, he proſecutec them in diligence, atndadl 
Bern public andi private dectures performed bis excr-; 
ces wach alaprity, and. in ſhortꝭ negleQed no means or 


| -Spportinities of improvement. „He had at this ime | 
5 est emuvon; to calb- it by noi worſe, a name, ta 


Wh ticors im literature. There was a young 
JD td aa wütete, whoſe-exers 
ciſes 


ing dut, ſo far forgot himſelf and the ſpirit that muſt 


twenty, when this imaginary indignity was offered bim, 


des depteſfon, His tutor, Jordan, een e 


6c a dodtor's degree, and is ge chi- time head of his: 


father of am eminent clergyman nom living, directed a 
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doubtleſs; before this time, experiented : the baue 
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Abbe bed not bear to heut tommended 15205 hen- 
ever he dechimed? or diſputed in the hall, JSHuſon 
would retire to the fartheſt corner” thereof,” chat he 
might be out of dhe bench bf his voices ed 0, 20 8 | 
In this cburſe of fearitng;” his faveüftte objects EN 
clifficat ifteratüre] ethiesg und theology,” in the latter 
whereof He kid dhe Sur agtötl by Wuckpcg the Fathers.” 
If we way judge from the mügnftutte df His HAVerfaria," 
Which Kave now by me, his plan for ftüudy was à dere 
extenſive" one! The heads of Kithce! to ch x tent of 
nic folio volumes, are copioufly*bra they Rönghöut it; 
bätz ab 8 genizrally "the Lale With young ſtadente, the 
blank far exceed in nümber the written leads. l 
To fay the truth the edurſe"of His" br far 
from regulär: he Teak by His and ſtarts, 3 "21nd; in the”. 
intervals digeſted his readitig by befand ts which 
ne vas ever prone” Weitfler did he regard the hours "a 
of tay; Farther than the Giſtipune of ite kollege co. 
pelled him. It Was tlie prattice in Kiſs dice, for a'fet- 
vor, by order of the maſter; to g roi round toi the roof ms 
of the Young men; àhd Enbecking at the ddr to en- 


_  quire if they were within, and, if no AnlfWer re returns" 


K+ # a 


ech to repbrt chem abſent; chnſpn chuld not endure 


this intrufien, and woale frequently be AH When the 
utteräne of a word -Wôüld Habe infüred Ein Woch cen! 


| ſure dad, farther 46'be"rofenged-fir. os err 

When he was as profitably employed 4s Perhaps his | 

cbuld be; Would jolt ee of the young wean 
3 inc buntlig, 25 ey Called it, Xhe Tervitor,” 

who was thus diligent in hie Gut); And mie tley aid: 

ſets the noiſe of pots and candleſticks, Unging to the | 
tune of Chevy-chace, the words jn that old W. 1 


. . To drive the deer with. hound add horny Bees" 


11 ; 3 2 


5 * ſeldom tothe endangering! life limb 
| | unfortunate men, ee it oy NN an T0491 ; 1 36 
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Theſet end other ſuch Jevitiess marked, his b. 
for a ſhort time after his coming to coll | 
ſoon convinced thoſe, about bim, that he;came.thither, 

for other purpoſes than to make ſpoxt either for him 
ſelf. or chem.. His exerciſes were-applanded, and his 
tutor vas not ſo.ſhallow ann rte he could diſco- 

ver in Johnſon great ſxill in the claſſic s, and alſo a talent 


for Latin yerſification, by fuch — mer 


| his ſtanding could . Mr. Jordan taking ch 


tage, therefore, pf. a tran dee of this W hebe 1 


 abſenting. himſelf from eariy prayers, impoſed, on him 

| Fog vacation exerciſe, the talk of: tranſlating intp Latin 
rſe the -Mefhah. of Mr; Pope, which being ſhewn/to.'' 

the, author. of the. original by a ſan of Dr. Arbuthoot, 


they a gentlgman-cammonerof,Chrilt-church;;and hre: 
ther of the late M 2 Ar thno!. of, the Exchequer office, - 


: Went, and. retbr d 2 this encomium: The 
"© writer,of; this peem will-lea ve if a queſtion, for, poſtes,, 
7 2 1 * rity, Whether Bis * wins, be che originale This | 
ion. lopnd ts. we) ing a wiſcellany publiſhed by... 
fubſeriptiog at Hrtord, in che year, 173 U under the, 
name of J. Huſband 80 Tt - . Few alter 4 2 440 Ji 11; 9 
„He, hadi hut, little: relifh. or mathematical earnings, 
and, was content with, ſuch-2 degree of knowledge in 
pPhyſſes, a dhe could not hugfacmuire in the ordinary. 
 exexciſenrof .the Pre: ne and.circymftapces: 
| had degrees. him go no particular courſe, of ſtudy, 
and were ſuch a fegmed: 5 8 n See, 
; e 5 profeſſions: He, more tban once, 
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diſpoſition eee the sehe t voumg men of genim When 


Start publiſhed his Latin tranſlatioꝑ of Mr. Pope s ode on St. Ceci- 


lis da) Ne Rohs having read At; 18 1 better to Newbery the pübe 
= liſher of it, returned his thanks to the author, with an affarance, that 
it exceeded his own original. This fact Newbery himſelf told me, 


and * to ſhew 1 letter in Mr. dy hand-writing. 
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hel Wich him, chen at Chriſt-church, and intemdel 
for the bar, an inelinstion to the practice of "the civil | 
or che common law; the former: of xheſe required a 
long courſe of academical inſtitu:ion, and how to ſue- 
deed in the latter; he had not learned but his H- 
ther's inability to ſupport him checked theſe wiſhes, 
and left him to ſeek the means of a future ſubſiſtenee. 
If nature could he ſaid to have pointed out à pra- 
feſſion for him, that of the bar ſeems to have been 
; it? in that ae am mne 
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1 Made 469! Sans af-ithe: civil and common law, a ; abs 
ü difference i is diſcernible; the former admits fuch only As. have. had 
the previous qualification of an 1 education ; the latter re- 
teives' all whoſe' broken fortunes drive, or 'a' +corl6datite' d in their 
abilities tempts to ſeek à maintknance in it. Men of low extraction, 


domeſtic ſeryants, and clerks: to eminent lawyers, have become ſpe- 
cial pleaders and adyocates; and, by an unreſtrained, .abuſe of the 
liberty "of ſpeech, have acquired j popularity and wealth: A Femarks- 
ble inſtance of this kind occurs in the account; of a famous lawyer 
ol the. laſt, century, lord chief juſtice. Saunders, 2 in 
Le, of the, lord keeper Guilford, Page 223. 
Tie Was at firſt no better than's poor r beggar 
*Foundling,” prithout known patents or relations. He had found 
Kee mas to ve 3 L le 3 * —.— 
an urting the e attornies or ſcxaps, Ihe e 
in 8 and diligence « of "the, boy, made the en ie to 
„ im gocd. © He" appeared very Laube 16 t learn t to write; 
Andi ode of Ae tbedles got a board knocked up at a windom on 
S 
Prot copies of co other the cler | 
85 Þ e fo 2 ter, thut 0 "rok in die nk 
e es [ks abel tian fell 3s | forms3 dd byiddaks that 
erklart eee wifi, clerk ; and, * 


C os courſe of improvement of h elf, an le co el, "in 
I 2 bene, . en » hs e. And, alte de * wn; 


- 2 * ceded 2 8 e 28 2 Dei 1 . 4 


* 
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ed 1 debe * ce u uſtice e of the, king's | 
33 5 1 e b vero ſh 26 Dee” Mort time before 'the 
rovolation/i A0 — ; ans peru d carr * 


be then in. 885 volume above N 
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1 nervous and manly. elpantion;-contd | 
ifearedy have failed to diſtinguiſn him, ant te have 
rraiſed him to the Higheſt honours of that lucrative pro- 
ſeſſion ; bat, whatever nature might have intended for 
bim, fortune ſeems, to hae been the arbiter of his de- 
ſtiny, and by ſhutting up the avenues to wealth and ci- 
vil hon, to ha ve leſt him to diſplay his talents in the 
ſeveral xhark& _-s moraliſt, e ee e 
Met. 5 ½qu l „„ N goil 
ee eee eee at Oxford is divifible 
into two periods, the former whereof commenced on the 
3 iſt day of October, 1728, and determined in Decem- 
ber, 1729, when, as appears by a note in his diary in 
theſe words, 1729 Der. S. J. 'Oxonio rediit,” he left 
2 ihe reaſon whereof, was a failure of pecuniary 
from his father; but meeting with another 
Wuree, the bounty, as it is ſuppoſed, of ſome one or 
more e ol. the members of the cathedral, * he returned, and 
- owl -up:the Whole of his refidence.in the univerſity, 
About three Fears, during all which time his academical 


ee nat ee Fr, to an ADORE: ne | 


eur intenſe. 


4 par wah bar eee, ITS vi Ty we A. paſ-- 
. Lon for reading was his ruling paſſion, and a prodi- 
Sion memory bis great talent; he read every book 
à almoſt indifferently,. ab. they. happened to, come into 

s * his hands 3 he read them with à furpriſing quick- 


Ind yet retained, not only the ſenſe df what he 
c == t, offen, all the words and the very manner 


© of :ſpolling-them, if dere f d N of 
that kind! in g er 19 8 +: . = 
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dens wofiderfub cd fees when he took up a book; with 
What eagerneſs he peruſtd, and with what haſte his eye, 
fer it has been related, that he hadethe uſe of only 
one, travelled over it: he has been known to read a 
volume, and chat not à ſmall one, at à fitting; nor 
Aas hie inferior in the power of memory to him; with 
whom he is compared: whatever hé fæad; becatie is 
emden, ever, wih all the advantages that a"penttra- 
ting judgment and deep reflection could add to it. 9 
have heard him repeat, with ſcarce a miſtuke of a word, 
| ' paſſages from favourite authors, of three ov four oCtavo - 
pages in length. One inſtance of the -/greatneſs*'sf 
Rus retentive faculty himſelf has thought fit to give, 
inn life of the Earl of Rockeſter;] where may be ſeen | 
ai Latin poem upon Nothing, written by:Paſſeraty for 
8 2 whereof he had, as it is fad, no other 
aid than his own.. recolleQibn. He far he approved 
_ 'that'mieth6d of reading;' whith he is owe faid to have 
pur fued, and wWwhat vafue he ſet on the powers of me- 
mory, may be inferred from His diarifter of the former 
of thoſe yes in bis Ives vt: eee of whom he 
thus ſpeaks: eee n ed 
. . power ef vebding With 
elgrent rapidity; and ef retaining 'with great fidelity, 
What he ſo eafly collected. He, therefore; always 
| </ knew what the preſent (queſtion: required j and when 
-his Friends 9 his acquiſitions, | 
cr Hude in à ſtate f A hee and drunken- 
3: yeſby he Bever diſebveret his hours of reatling ur me- 
-th6d-! of ſtudy, but involved SimſdF in ifeRted-fi- 
gence, and fed: his” Sen unt ye thitheir admiration 
5: an>eonjeCuires?/ <9} 6417 LEED 10 21 wet ey ref Art64 1 8 
Vadt is tele deſt tur errtain, kbar his on indigener, | 
und rhe: inability off his father toi help him, catted 
Juohuſdn from the univerſiry ſoomet2:thmnaw e 
Wit e ring * 
" It Fry wm „ 
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or poſſibly before, had been by Abena rendered 
inſolvent, if not, as Johnſon told me, an actual bank- 
rupt. The nop-attainment af a degree, which aſter 
a certain ſtanding is conferred: almoſt of courſe, he 


regtetted not zit is true, he ſoon felt the want of 


one ; but ample amends were aſterwards made him, by 
the voluntary grant of the higheſt academical honours 
that two of the . nn. nn. in Europe | 
Wot could beſtow: {#033 6513338 ft: | 
> The advantages: "2 derived abt add 
_ cation, ſmall as they may hitherto ſeem, went a great 
way towards fixing, as well his moral as his literary 
character: the order and diſcipline of a college life, 
ha reading the beſt authors, the attendance on public 
exerciſes, the karly calls to prayer, the frequent in- 
ſtructions from the pulpit, with all the other means of 
religious and: moral improvement, had their proper 
effect ; and though: they left his natura temper much 
A2 they: found it, they begat in his mind thoſe, ſenti- 
ments of piety which were the rule of his conduct 
Abreugbout his future life, and de ſo cor 0 icuous 2 
5 — — of his character. „ ene ll: 
He. deset eh beds bh Vie, diveſt f 
% bimſelf of an opinion, that poverty was, diſgraceful ; 
: and was very. ſeverelin bis renſures; of that cegongmy | 
in both our univerſities, 
AS ttendange of poor ſcholart, under the. ſeveral denomi- 
nations o ſervitors in the one, and ſizers in the other; 


be thought that the, ſcholar's, Ike the chriſtian. life, 


levelled all diſtinstions of rank and worldly, pre- emi- 
nene but in this he was/miſtaken: civil policy had, 


lng before his coming into the world, reduced the 


— - feveraliclaſſes of men to à regular ſubordination, and 
Bitten ſervitude its ſanction. {The feudal: ſyſtem of 

government! throughout Europe had ſo — 

36 ä . 


70 


which: exatted at meals tbe 


Da. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 8 
formly dependent on the higher; and in the hiſtory 
of the peerage of our own country, we find the retinues 
of the higher nobility. made up of the ſons and daugh- 
ters of thoſe of the lower: Wolſey had in his train, earls, 
barons, and knights; and the founder of the preſent 

Cavendiſh family was his gentleman- uſher, at a ſalary 
of ten pounds a year: and, to juſtify the practice of 
perſonal ſervitude. at meals, we have an example of a 

child waiting on his parents while at dinner, -the 

Pietas Puerilis, among the colloquies of,,Eraſmus?.. 

Dpon his leaving the univerſity, he went eee to 

the houſe of his father; which he found fo nearly filled 
with relations, that is to ſay, the maiden ſiſters of his 
mother and uncle Cornelius Ford, whom his father, on 
the deceaſe of their brother in the ſummer of 1941, had 

taken in to board, that it would ſcarce, receive him. Ta 
He brought with him a deep ſenſe of religion, a due 
reyerence for the national church, and a reſpect for its 
miniſters; and theſe; he retained, though he had been 
a witneſs to the profligacy of his uncle Ford, which was 
nearly enough to have effaced all ſuch impreſſions from 
a young mind. Having not then ſeen, as we now da, 
eccleſiaſtical benefices advertiſed for ſale, and conſi- 
dered by the purchaſers as lay- fees ʒ nor beheld many of 
the beneficed clergy- abandoning the duties of the cle- 
rical function to the loweſt of their order, themſelves 
4 becoming gentlemen at large, mixing in all, public. 
recreation nm aeg, pee, par Neger -theix Rec | 
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© 3 * Adornatk Auen 9 0 recito „ dende 18. 
dentibus miniſtro, donec jubeor et ipſe prandium ſumere. 

. +'While' this is the | caſe, there can be very little wad of waitin | 
the ſituation of the inferior clergy. An inerieaſe of income would raiſe 
them to a condition of employing ſubſtitutes whom mere neceſſity 
would compel to the:performance of their duty, and theſe would bave 
the ſame reaſon to complain as thoſe who at preſent ars the objects of 

our compaſſion. In a word, were the gradations of the clergy to be 
multiplied, the moſt eſſegtigl offices af their function would continue, p 
_ 8s they now e to be the e of the roms of then: 3 
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for cards; Preaching 1 others, and af- 
fecting in many particulars ef their dreſs,” the garb 
of the Hity, in diſobedience” to the eanon which' en- 
Joins deceney of apparel to miniſters *: I ſay, not 
| Having been à witneſs to [theſe late refinements in 
manners; he; notwithſtanding the ferocity of his ren. 
per, reverenced the clergy as a body of men; ho have 
been the greateſt improvers of learning, and io whom 
mankind hade the higheſt e eee compar 
that the race was nearly extinct. St $1 
As Johnſon's ſtay at the n was not tw 

enough for bim to complete his ſtudies, it is natural 
to ſuppoſe, that at his return to Lichfield, he devoted 
his time to the improvement of them, and that having 
no call from thence, he continued there till the death 
of his father, which, as he we" bond me wy in * 
month of December, 1731 GIG al 
Being thus bereft of the little a his! Mating 
able to afford him, and having, not only a profeſſion, 
but the means of ſubſiſtence to ſeek; he, in the month 
of March 1532, accepted of an invitation to the office 
of under-maſter or uſher of à free grammar-ſchool, 
at Market-Boſworth in Leiceſterſhire, founded and 
endowed by Sir Wolftan Dixie, lord mayor of Lon- 
don in 1596, the upper maſter whereof was the reve- 
5 rend Anthony Blackwall, the author of a well-known 


book on the ſacred claſſics. The patron of this ſemi- 


nary was Sir Wolſtan Dixie, baronet, a deſcendant of 
the original founder; and the endowment being very 


ſmall, Johnſon's reſidence was in the manfion-houſe of 


Sir Wolſtan adjacent thereto; but the treatment he 
received from this perſon, who, in the pride of wealth, 
ſhewed no regard for learning or parts, nor reſpected 
; my man for his mental Eile eee, was ſuch that, 
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aas wag the chance of the wide world to his patro- 
nage, Johnſon, in the month of July, in the ſame year 
in which he went to Boſworth, reſigned his office, and 
took leave of a place, which he could never after. ſpeak 
of but in W ps the eee and e even ob * 
horrence. = 3 

By the middle of RP in 3 year el 4 was 
able ta eſtimata that ſlender pittance which devolved to 
him upon the deceaſe of his father; the amount whereof \ 
I find aſcertained by a memorandum in his dairy, which, 
as it is deſcriptive; of his circumſtances at the time, I 
here tranſlate, ae. at the bottom 2 the page have i in- 
Toni verbatim. | 

.1732z June 15, 1 laid by cove; 5 on 1 
day I received all of my father's effects which I can 
hope for till the death of my mother, (which I pray 
may be late}, that is to ſay, twenty pounds; fo that I 
have my fortune to make, and care muſt be taken, 
that in the mean time, the powers of my mind may 
not grow languid e ar nor want. 8 me 
into wickedneſs. - 

In the month of Juke in the following FOR 373 37 
* find him reſident in the houſe of 2 perſon named 
Jarvis, at Birmingham, where, as he has noted in his 
diary, he rendered into Engliſh from the French, a 
voyage to Abyflinia, . which has fince appeared to be 
that of Padre Jerome Lobo, a Portugueſe Jeſuit, with 
the additions of Monſ. ! Abbe Le Grand, very curious. 
and entertaining, of which the following is a character: 

It contains a narration of the endeavqurs of a com- 
pany of miſſionaries of the author's country to unite 
the Sa e to _ church of Rome. It WAS tranſla- 


SO 2 3 5 ted 


3 17 32, Jani x I 5 " Diaries » aureos 3 fel die in alone ante 
* matfis funus, (quod ſerum fit precor), de . paternis bonis ſperare 
cet, viginti ſcilicet libras, accepi. Uſque adeo mihi mea fortuna 
© fingenda eſt interea, ne paupertate vires animi ae] ne in fla- 

* gitia mo __, cavendum. | IE 
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impertinent to give the outline of the relation. 


2 r n I r 
ted from che original Portugueſe into French by F Abbe : 


Le Grand, who, as Lobo had extended it no farther tan 
his own concern in the miſſion, continued it down to 


- the time when the Jeſuits were finally driven out of ; 
Athiopia, with the addition of fifteen diſſertations on 


ſubjects relating to the hiſtory, antiquities, government, 
religion, manners, and natural hiſtory of Abyſſinia, and 
other countries mentioned by the original authorr: 
The preface, which bears ſtronger marks of John- 
Cow s hand than any part of the work, is calculated to 
attract attention and credit: it commends the unaffect- 
ed ſimplicity of the original narrative, and the learn- 
ing of M. Le Grand; it acknowledges the omiſſions 


and deviations which the tranſlator thought it prudent j 


to make, and it apologizes for any defects that may 


be diſcovered. Johnſon's diſquifitive propenſity juſt 


dawns in an obſervation on the erroneous method of 

the Roman church, in making converts; but there is 

nothing ſtriking in the compoſition. 
Were ve to reſt our judgment on internal epi 


| - Tibor? s claim to the title of tranſlator of this work 


would be diſputable; it has ſcarce a feature reſembling | 
bim: the language is as ſimple and unornamented as 
John Bunyan's; the ſtyle is far from elegant, and 
ſometimes it is not even correct. Theſe circumſtan- 


ces, together with frequent miſtakes and various 
orthography, would almoſt ſtagger our belief, but that 


we have the authority of Johnſon himſelf to wy on, | 
who often acknowledged it for his own, | 

As this voyage to Abyſſinia, notwithſtanding ; the | 
country and manners it deſcribes are wonderful and 


intereſting, has not been ſo much noticed as Johnſon's 


later and original productions, it may not be thought 


4 


About the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, the 
New pat 8 e ws Ayn: for conſiderati- 
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ons chat ſavoured more of good policy than of religis 
on, became a convert to the church of Rome: many of 


his ſubjects had followed his example: and the miſſi- 
onaries already in the country were in want of cor ad- 
jutors to extend their progreſs. Padre Jerome Lobo, 


Who was then employed in the Eaſt-Indian miſſion at 


Goa, was one deputed to this enterpriſe, which, at 


length, proved too much for Roads zeal and An | 
cal dexterity. 


With much difficulty he and his companions reach- | 
ed and got footing in the empire, where they had to 
endure a climate rendered by exceſſi ve heats and rains 


peſtiferous, and to engage in perilous journies acroſs 


deſarts infeſted by banditti, in perpetual fear of them 
and of wild beaſts, the tokens of whoſe depredations 


marked their way. When they arrived at the habita- 


tions of the people, their dangers were changed, but 


not diminiſhed ; ſometimes they could not obtain 


proviſions, and at others, were confined to their houſes | 
by the dread of aſſaſſination. Thoſe who were to be 
their diſciples, profeſſed, it is true, a ſuperſtitious reli- 
gion, in ſome parts Judaieal, in many others reſembling 
that of the church of Rome; but it had little effect 


on their minds: moral virtues they had ſcarcely 
any; in ſocial affections they were miſerably deficient, 


and their approaches to civilization and elegance were 


on a level with thoſe of their r ee at 
| 5 Cape of Good Hope. | 


But labour and patience produced in time, a hops | 


7 3 the miſſion would not be fruitleſs : the number of 


their proſelytes was, at one period, ſo great, that the 


. corporal ſtrength of the fathers was exhauſted in the 


exhortations previous to baptiſm. We erected our 
< tent,” ſays Lobo, * and placed our alter under ſome 


| « great trees, for the benefit of the ſhade; and every 
1 697 before n my companion and I began to 


3 | 5 catechiſe | 


» 
* 
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c catechiſe 1181 inſtruct theſe new catholics, and uſed 


« our utmoſt endeavours to make them abjure their er- 
© rots. When we were weaty with ſpeaking, we 


* placed in ranks thoſe who'were ſufficiently inſtructed, 


and paſting through them with great veſſels of water, 


© baptized them according to the form preſcribed by 
© the church. As their number was very great, we cried 
© aloud —rhoſe of this rank are named Anthony thoſe 
« of that rant Peter ;—and did the ſame among the 
women, whom we ſeparated from among the men. 
We then confeſſed them, and admitted them to the 
communion. After maſs we applied ourſelves again 
to catechiſe, to inſtruſt, and receive the renunciation. 


of their errors, ſcarce allowing ourſelves time to make 
a ſcanty meal, which we never did more than _ 
a day,” : 
"Zeal equal to this, and 4 rifing i in proportion to the 


it gave them ground to hope that' all would be con- 


verted, and ' ſometimes their patrons and proſelytes 
became their moſt inveterate perſecutors: their hard- 
5 ſhips were increaſed by civil commotions, and all their 


pectations were clouded by rhe death of the Empe- 


ror, whoſe ſueceſſor was a bigot in the religion of tlie | 


country. They then put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of a prince, who had emancipated himſelf from 
the power of Abyflinia, and thought, that as he had 


become flaves to the Turks: * a meſſage, fays Lobo, 


oppoſition it met with, did theſe pions fathers exerciſe | 
during nine years that they remained in Abyflinia: 
Their ſucceſs was various and fluuating; ſometimes 


afforded them ſuccour, they ſhould de ſafe in his 'domi- _ 
nions; but they were ſoon convinced of their error, by . 
receiving orders to prepare to ſerve, or in other words 


e which filled us with ſurpriſe; it having never been 
_ U'khown that one of theſe lords had ever abondoned 


E? hee whom he had * under his Protektion; and it 25 


1 


is, 


— whey 
— 1 
- 
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is, on the contrary, one of the higheſt points of ho- 

© nour amongſt them, to riſque their lives and their 
«© fortunes in the defence of their dependents who have 
implored their protection; but neither law nor juſtice 
« were of any advantage to us, and the cuſtoms of the 
c country were doomed to be Ault when e would 
be "Rave contributed to our ſecurity.” 

From M. Le Grand's information it- api; 15 
the conduct of theſe miſſionaries in Abyſſinia had been 
ſuch as tended rather to exaſperate than conciliate: they 
conſidered themſelves, not only figuratively, as the ge- 
nerals of Chriſt's church militant, and propagated their 
faith by meaſures that rendered them and their doctrine 
odious The peace of the country and their reſidence 
in it were become incompatible : they were accordingly, 
delivered into the hands of the Turks; and experienc- 
ed, from a little troop ſent to convoy them, greater hu 
manity than the Abyſſins had ſhewn them: at Suaquem, 
- an iſland in the Red Sea, terms of ranſom were propoſ- 
ed to them; which, though exorbitant, they were forc- 
ed to accept; and after ſurmounting many obſtacles and 
| perils, that part of the ne with which Lobo was 
| WI returned to Goa. 

The revenge, which it was 3 in Abyfinia, the 


court of Portugal meditated, rendered a people natu- 


rally inhuman, ferocious :-the remaining miſſionaries 
experienced {till harder fate than Lobo and his compa- 
nions many were put to death, and the whole frater- 
nity ſo completely extirpated, that, after many efforts, 
all attempts to make a catholic people of the Abyſſins 
were abandoned, as chimerical and impracticable. „„ 

| The differtations at the end of this work, and which 
Johnſon ſeems to eſtimate highly, contain variety of 
information and controverſial learning, particularly re- 
ſpecting the difference between the church that ſent the _ 


. or that wm received it, and Point out very 
. . 5 clearly : 


4 tt 2 TEE | 1 1 PB-. 0 8 


clearly the inutility of endeavours founded « on {the _ 
8 of the Jeſuits. 1 

Having completed this wanted, which © conjec- 
ture he was paid for by ſome bookſeller: of Birming- 
ham, who-publiſhed it in an octavo volume, Johnſon, ' 
in February 1733-4, left that place, and returned to 
Lichfield, from whence, in the month of Auguſt fol- 
lowing, he iſſued a propoſal, ſoliciting a ſubſcription to 
an edition of Politian's Poems *, with this title, An- 


_ _ geli Politiani Poemata Latina, quibus notas, cum Hif- 


c toria Latinæ Poeſeos a Petrarchæ ævo ad Politiani 
tempora deducta, et Vita Politiani fuſius quam antehac 
« enarrata, addidit Sam. Johnſon.” The book was to 
be contained and printed in thirty octavo ſheets,\ and 
delivered at the price of five ſhillings; but not meeting 
; with . eee ae ee e _ 
tem the abr particilars 3 it 5 appears; that 
| 15 had entertained a reſolution to depend for a liveli- 
hood upon what he ſhould be able, either in the way of 
original compoſition, or tranſlation, or in editing the 
works of celebrated authors, to procure by his ſtudies, : 
and, in ſhort, to become an author by profeſſion; an 
occupation, which, though it may, in ſome views of it, 


be deemed mercenary, as adapting itſelf to particular 


occaſions and conjectures, nay, to the intereſts, paſſi- 
ons and prejudices, and even humours of mankind, has 
yet ſome illuſtrious examples, at leaſt in our times, to 
juſtify it. It is true, that many perſons diſtinguiſh be- 
tween thoſe writings which are the effect of a natural 

impulſe of genius, and thoſe other that owe their exiſt- 
ence, to intereſted. motives, and, being the offspring of 
another parent, may, in ſome ſenſe, be ſaid to be illegi- 
| . N n knew of. no aal an and 

e ee JEET . : ould 
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13 1 5 The _ fea Wag that fubſeliptions OPT be 2 in by N. 
[Nechaneal] Johnſon, who had ſucceeded to his father 8 buſineſs. 
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would never acquieſce in it when made by others: on 

the contrary, I have, more than once, heard him aſſert, 
+ that he knew of no n motive 10 en other 
than neceſſi t.. 

In the proſecution of this his defign, he, i in | the year 
1734, made a tender of aſſiſtance to Cave, the editor, 
printer, and publiſher of the Gentleman's Magazine; a 
man of whom I ſhall hereafter have frequent occaſion 
to ſpeak. The letter of Johnſon to Cave, on this 

occaſion, is 17255 extant, and is here en as a a literary 
curiolity : TOW EEG. e e e, ne ret 

8 © 818 1 8 1 — 25, 1734. 1 

© As you appear no leſs ſenſible than your readers, of 

the defect of your poetical article, you will not be diſ- 
c pleaſed, if, in order to the improvement of it, I com- 
£ municate to you the ſentiments of a perſon, who will 
© undertake, on a ee wum £9; All wt 
en,, whe; 4 = 

His opinion is, that the public —_ not give you | 
© a bad reception, if, beſide the current wit of the 
© month, which a critical examination would generally 
© reduce to a narrow compaſs, you admitted, not only 
poems, inſcriptions, &c. never printed before, which 

he will ſometimes ſupply you with, but likewiſe ſhort 
< literary diflertations in Latin or Engliſh, critical re- 
© marks on authors ancient or modern, forgotten poems 
that deſerve revival, or looſe: pieces, like Floyer's _ 


worth preſerving. By this method, your Literary 
£ Article; for ſo it might be called, will, he thinks, 


© be better recommended to the A oh than by low 
jeſts, aukward — or the dull Teonribtgg of 
© either party. | 
If ſuch a correſpondence will — agreeable to you, 
_ be pleaſed to informed me, in two poſts, what the con- 
4 eee are on ae 0 thall Ns it. Jour late 
1 F * offer © * a 
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eſe gives me no reaſon | to 1 generoſity. 


© If ydu engage in any literary projects beſides this paper, 
© T have other deſigus to impart, if I could be fecure 


from having others wo the NE mi hes: 1 | 


"1M "ova „ 
© Your letter, by being directed 18. Sate 6 to 90 


left at the TORE: in eg Fir er wy 


c roger 
's Your tumble ſervant. » FS 


To this Yak 5 ub En. an Rig "Hb 3 ad De- 


cember following, wherein he accepted the ſervices of 


Johnſon, and retained him as a SAP and a con- 
mim to his Magazine. BY 


This correſpondence exhibits a view af tha Gentle» _ 
man's Magazine in its rudiments, and may excite a cu- 


rioſity in the patrons thereof, to trace back to its origin 
the publication of a miſcellany, the fame whereof has 


1 extended itſelf to the moſt remote parts of the literary 
world. Hiſtories of the learned men of modern times, 


and ſhort abridgments of their works, as alſo ſuch pieces 


as for their brevity required ſome vehicle to convey 


thetn to poſterity, it has been the practice of foreign 


countries, in their memoirs, and of univerſities and aca- 
demies, in their acts and tranſactions, to give. The 


biſtorical and memorable diurnal events of the paſſing 


times, have alfo been recorded in publications variouſly 


denominated, particularly, in a work, entitled the Poli- 


tical State of Great Britain, beginning with the year 
1711, and compiled by the well known Abel Boyer. 


In this are contained debates and ſpeeches: in Parlia- 8 
ment; and 1835 nn of 3 c $: but 5 


ES 33 of a Wins, 730 the beſt = On Life Death, 5 : 


4 


ment Heaven and Hell. 

'F This letter, and Cave's ziſlver to it, may ſerve to refiite an aſſeł- 
Howl iti an anonymous account of Johnſon's life, (Rey he was introduced 
to the acquaintance of Cave by Savage. 
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of a work that ſhould comprehend intelligente of both 
theſe kinds, we know of no exemplar in this country, 
earlier than the year 1716, when an eſſay towards ſuch 
a one was made in the publication of a book, entitled The 
| Hiſtorical Regiſter, containing, an impartial relation of 
all tranſactions foreign and domeſtic, by a body of men, 
from whom few would have expected any thing of the 
kind. In ſhort, the editors of the Pre, Regiſter, 
were the members of a ſociety, aſſociated about the 
year above-mentioned, for the purpoſe of inſurance 
from fire, which, from the badge aſſumed by them, 
obtained the denomination of the Sun-fire-Office, and 
is {till ſubſiſting in a flouriſhing ſtate. One of the ma- 
naging perſons in this ſociety, was, if my information 
miſleads me not, a man of the name of Povey, Who, 
by the way, was a great improver of that uſeful pro- 
ject, the Penny Poſt,* and died within my memory. 
Having a ſcheming head, a plaufible tongue, and a 
ready pen, he prevailed on his fellotr- members to un- 
dertake the above publication, foreign as it was to the 
nature of their inſtitution. In Strype's continuation 
of Stow's Survey, I find the following article reſpecting 
this ſociety: © all perſons taking out policies for inſur- 
© ance, muſt pay two ſhillings and fix-pence per quar- 
©ter; and, beſides their inſurance, ſhall have a book, 
© called the roam n left _—_ er at 
© their houſe.” 
The Hiſtorical Regiſter gave alſo an account of the 
proceedings of Parliament: the firſt volume contains 


the ſpeeches in both houſes, on the debate on the Sep- 8 


tennial Bill; but, fo. great is the caution obſerved in 
drawing them up, that none of thoſe in the Houſe of 
m are ge eilt t than n by Wale! words | 


0 The gta inventgr thereof was one Mr. Shi? à Utizen of 
ſich eminerice, that he ſtood for the office of T wa 
Sir Wm, a ; 
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as theſe: © A noble Duke ſtood up, and ſaid,” This 
« ſpeech was anſwered by a Northern Peer,” and other 
ſach vague. deſignations. In. thoſe in the Houſe of 
Commons, the names of the ſpeakers, Mr. Shippen, 
Mr. Hampden, Sir Richard Steele, and others Are 8. 
ven, without any artifices of concealment. | 
This publication was continued to the year 17 375 3 
cluſive, and may be ſuppoſed to have been ſuperſeded 
by the Gentleman's Magazine, which was then ng 
very. faſt in its reputation. . 
From the Hiſtorical Regiſter the hint was. | taken, of 
as publication, entitled the Grub - ſtreet Journal, of 
which, beſides a brief account. of public occurrences, 
contained criticiſms and cenſures of dull and profane 
or immoral books and pamphlets, as alſo original effays 
and letters to the editors. The chief conductors. of it, 
_ were, Dr. John Martyn, thena young phyſician, afterwards 
profeſſor of botany in the univerſity of Cambridge, and 
Dr. Ruſſel, alſo a phyſician; the former aſſumed the 
name Bavius, and the latter Mzvius. Its Grit publica- 
tion was in January, 17 30, and it meeting with encou- 
ragement, Cave projected an eee thereon i in a 
| 8 5 | Pamphlet 


| . Mention is 9 made, in 1 Buse 5 ha il RE 5 

of Grub-ſtreet writers and Grub- ſtreet publications, but the terms are 
little underſtood: the following hiſtorical fact will explain them: Dur- 
ing the uſurpation, a prodigious number of ſeditious and libellous pam- 
phlets and Papers, tending to exaſperate the people, and encreaſe ithe 
confuſion in which the nation was involved, were from time to time 
publiſhed. The authors of theſe were for the moſt part, men whoſe 
| Indigent. circumſtances compelled them to live i in the ſuburbs and moſt 
obſcure parts of the town; Grub- ſtreet then abounded with mean and 
old houſes, which were let out in lodgings, at low rents, to perſons of 
this deſcription, whoſe occupation was the publiſhing anonymous trea- 
ſon and ſlander. One of the original inhabitants of this ſtreet was Fox 
the Martyrologiſt, who, during his abode there, wrote his Acts and 
Monuments. It was alſo rendered famous by having been the dwel- 
 ling-place of Mr. Henry Welby, a gentleman of whom it is related in 

a printed narrative that he lived there forty yous without of $ ſeen 
of nt / 
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pamphlet of his own, and in the following year gave to 
the world the firſt number of the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, with a notification that the ſame would be conti- 


nued monthly, incurring thereby a charge of plagiariſm, | 
which, as he is ſaid to have confeſſed a we "wy rr 


: Pe he did not look upon as criminal“. 0 
Juohnſon had not by his letter, herein bees tnſeried; 


i fo attached himſelf to Cave, as not to be at liberty to 
enter into a cloſer engagement with any other perſon: 


he, therefore, in 1736, made overtures to the Rev. 


Mr. Bud worth, then maſter of the grammar ſchool at 
Brerewood, in Staffordſhire, and who: had been bred: 


under Mr. Blackwall, at Market Boſworth, to become 


his aſſiſtant; but Mr. Budworth thought himſelf under 


a neceſſity of declining them, from an apprehenſion that 
thoſe convulſive motions to which Johnſon through life 


was ſubject, might render him an object of Sh: chi | 


and poſlibly of ridicule, with his pupils. 


It may be remembered that in a Fe page, 


Johnſon is ſaid to have reſided for ſome montlis, in the 
year 1734, in the houſe of a perſon named Jarvis, at 
Birmingham. To this circumſtance, by a conjecture 


not improbable, may be referred an important event of 


of his life. At that time there dwelt at Birmingham a 
widow, the relict of Mr. Porter a mercer; who dying, 


left her, if not well jointured; ſo provided for, as made 
a match with her to a man in Johnſon's cireumſtances 


deſirable: report ſays, ſhe was rather advanced in years; 
it is certain that ſne had a ſon and daughter grown up; 


the former was in the laſt war a captain in the navy, 


and his ſiſter, lately dead, inherited from him a hand- 
ſome fortune, acquired in the courſe of a long ſervice. 
Of her perſonal charms little can now be remembered: 
e _ Min dem in an ee on her 


ac » 6 of. the foie of Ee gg kee, page xii, 
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tomb at Bromley ; but, conſidering bis infirmity, and 
admitting che truth of a confeſſion, ſaid to have Sem 


made . him, that he never ſaw the human face di- 


vine, it may be queſtioned, whether himſelf was cv er 
an eye - witneſs ta them. The inſcription further de- 


clares her to have been of the family of Jarvis, and 


Fe colour to a ſuppoſition that ſhe' was eee 


or other relation of the Jarvis above-mentioned. 
With this perſon he married, his age being then Sond 


; e Her fortune, which is conjectured to 
have heen abaut eight hundred pounds, placed him in 
à ſtate of affluence, to which before he had been a 
ſtranger He was not ſo imprudent as to think it an 


indxhauſtable mine ; on the contrary, he reflected on 


the means of improving it. His acquiſitions at ſchool 
and at the univerſity, and the improvement he had 
made of his talents in the ſtudy of the French and Ita- 
lian languages, qualified him in an eminent degree, for 

an inſtructor of youth in' claſſical literature; and the 
reputation of his father, and the connections he had 
formed in and about Lichfield, pointed out to rag 1 


| fir proſpect of ſucceeding in that uſeful poſſeſſion. 
There dwelt in the above-mentioned city, a very re- 
 ſpeſtable gentleman, Mr. Gilbert Walmſley, regiſter of 


the eccleſiaſtical court of the biſhop thereof, to whoſe 
| houſe, in his ſchool and alſo in his univerſity vaeations, 
Johnſon was a welcome gueſt: the ſame perſon was alſo 


a friend of captain Garrick, who had for ſome time 
been reſident at Liehfield, and, by eonſequence, of Mr. 
David Garrick, bis ſon. His character is ſo well pour- 


trayed by Johnſon, and repreſents in ſuch lively o- - 
lours his friendſhip for him, that it would be injuſtice 
to omit. the inſertion of . as . eee ths ”_ og _ : 


ae Smithy jt be 
© Of Gilbert Walmſley, has 3 to my 1 


c let. me 2 5 * in the remembrance. I knew 
SD him 


f — 
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© him very early; he was one of the firſt friends that 
c literature procured me; and, I hope that, at Jeal 

« my gratitude made me worthy of his notice. 
He was of an advanced age, and I, Was only not 3 
0 boyz yet he never received my notions with con- 
« tempt. He was a: whig, with all the. virulence and 
3 malevolence of his party; yet difference of opinion 
« did; not keep us apart: 1 Bengal. Wi, og he en 

c dured me. rem eres tes 

He had mingled mich, the, 881 3 N ex- 
| « emption fromm its vices or-its follies, but had never ne- 
_ £ gledted the cultivation of his mind 3 his belief of reye+ - 
0 lation was unſhaken; his learning preſerved his print 

ciples; he grew: fir. regular, and then pious. 
C His ſtudies had been ſo various, that I am not able 
| . 40 name a: man of equal knowledge. His acquaint- 
Fance with books was great, and hat he did not imme: 
L diately know; he could at. leaſt tell where to find, 


Lg 1 


Such was his amplitude of learning, and ſuch his copis 
_ * ouſneſs of communication, that it may be doubted 


7 whether a day no paſſes, in MI 8 eee 
© advantage from his' friendſhip... {7 oh os; 


At this man's table 1 W h F 4 1 


a t infirative hours, with companions, ſuch as are not 
. often-found;. with one who has lengthened, and one 

sho has gladdened life; with Dr. James, whoſe 
„ill in phyſic will be long remembered ; and with 
David Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified witn 
. this character of our common friend: but What are 
the hopes of man! I am diſappointed by that ſtroke 
b gf death, which has eclipſed the gaiety of nations; _ 
8 and ee the; public ſtack of harmleſs plen- 95 
t ſure” _ | 
The benevolent perſon, 5 ſo gratefully remembered in 
the above encomium, knowing the abilities of Johnſon, 


ee e 
- literature : 


- 
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Ache og he Sf uggeſted to him the Bin a large 
Houſe, ſituate in 4 place adjacent to Lichfield; which, 
however the name of it be ſpelt, the common people 
call Edial: thither Johnſon went, and with him young 
Garrick, who, thou ugh he had been educated in Lich- 
field ſchool, and was then near eigliteen years old, hav- 
ing been diverted in the courſe of his ſtudies by à call 
to Liſbon, ſtood in need of Ken ina me nt in in the Latin 
and French languages. | eee eee 
The placing Garrick under the raids of Johnſon, 
as an act of Mr. Walmſley's, and reſembles that po- 
tie device of country houſe-wives, the placing one egg 
in the neſt ef a ben to induce her to lay more: it ſuc⸗ 
cCeeded ſo far, as to draw from the families of the n 
bouring gentry a few pupils „and among the «KR; a Ton 


of Mr. Offley, of Staffordſhürb; a name, that for ceritu- 


ries paſt, may be traced in the hiſtory and records of 
that cbunty. of "But; ſo adverſe were his fortunes in this 
_ Early period, that this welE-planned ſcheme of a ſettle- 
ment diſappointed the hopes of Johnſon and his friends; 
for, neither his own abilities, nor the patronage of "Mr: 
Walmſley, nor the exertions of Mrs. Johnſon” and her 
- relations, ſucceeded farther than to produce an acceſſion 
85 of about five or fix” pupils; ſo that his number at no 
_ time, exceeded eight, and of thoſe not all were boarders: 
After waiting a reaſonable time in hopes of more pu- 
Pils, Johnſon, finding they came in but ſlowly, had re- 
courſe to the uſual method of raiſing aſchool: In the 
Fear, 17 36, he advertiſed the inſtructing young gentle- 
mien in the Greek and Latin languages, by himſelf, at 
a bis houſe;: deſcribing it near Lichfield.e That this no- 
 Uication failed 1255 its send, we can e ns 15 we 


The « following bo the . which 1 105 publiſhed upon 


F 


ES * occaſion :=-- At Edial, near Lichfield, in Staffordſhire, young gen- 
tlemen are boarded, and taught the Latin and Greek languages by 


> San, Jon x son.“ Vide Gent. Mag. for 1 85 Page 418. 
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| reflect, that he was little more than twenty-ſeven 3 years 
of age when he publiſhed it, and that he had not the 
vanity to. profeſs teaching all ſciences, nor the effron- 
tery of thoſe, who, in theſe more modern times, un- 
dertake, in private REO to een, young 
men for holy orders. ' : 
Buy means of a paper which I FR: now beſars me, 
Lan able to furniſh, what I take to have been his me- 
thad or plan of inſtruction; and, as it may be deemed 
a a curiofity, and may ſerve the purpoſe of future i in- 
ſtructors of youth, I here inſert it: 
When the introduction or W 205 nouns and 
N is perfectly maſtered, thei pupils leann 


Corderius, by Mr. Clarke; beginning at the une ü 


time to tranſlate out of 55 eee n _ 


ene 8 © | 
: Eraſmus, ci Fore with Clarke's tranlaion. | 
Theſe books form the firſt claſs. 


Claſs II. Read Eutrophius and Cornelini . 5 | 


| Juſtin with the tranſlation. The firſt claſs 
to repeat by memory, in the morning, the 
rules they had learned before; and, in the 
atſternoon, the Latin rules of the nouns and 
verbs. They are alſo, on Thurſdays and 
| Saturdays t to be Werne in rg ae ee ; 
FR LES have learned. . 7 
2/2 "The ſecond claſs delay! me Hibs while i in 


eee eren. afterwards, they are to get and 


repeat the i regular nouns and verbs; and 

alſo, the rules for making and ſcanning : 

e ee in which they are to be e ee as 

A the firſt claſs. +! - 
Clas 11. Read Ovid's e een morn- 
ing, and Cæſar's Commentaries in the after - 
Taka? noon. Continue the Latin rules till they 

: e e US" i in ee r "then to. 


* 
* oÞ : 
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_  Leeds's Greek e and are. examined. 
ms e | x 
1 8 time to be f. | themes: — 
Vverſes,“ and learn Greek, and from thence 
paſs on to Horace, Terence, and Salluſt. 
Nhe Greek authors afterwards read are, firſt, 
- thoſe in the Attic dialed, which are: Cebes, 
8 ee cu Eucian hy Leeds, and Xenophon: 
2 85 next Homer in the Ionic, Theveritus Poe, 
e 455 Attic and: ori. 
From two letters; firſt inſerted in this Gently” ; 
en and: ſince in ſumtlry dtlier publications; fror 
Mr. Walmſley to his: fiend! tlie reverend Mr. Colſon, 
amathematician, and, in his- later years, Lucafian pro- 
teſſor at Cambridge, little is to be learnt reſpecting the 
hiſtary of Johnfſon and! Garrick, at: this period: the 
one wants the date of the month; the other that of the 
year; andi though, in the order of their publication, 
the: one; immediately follows). the other, there muſt 
have been: ſome interval between the times of writing 
the firſt and the laſt. The flrſt is dated in 173), and, 
as: it contains ai rerommendhtien of Garrick to Mr. 
Oolſon, for inſtruction in mathematics; philoſophy, 
andi human learning, leads ust to ſuppeſe, that before 
the time of writing it, Johnſon's ſcheme of taking in 
borders had proved:abortive.. The latter, written in 
what year: we know not, and; inſerted; below, recom- 
NO Johnſon; and: Gaprick- to his notice, the 
former as a, good-ſcholar-and;.one that gave hopes of 
turning aut a fine; tragedytwiter:ʒ andy, we are To 
good authority aſſured, that in March: in-the year laſt 
—— eee e arrived uy town: , 


y r 
eee 4 Got 7 e TEE * - 
* 5 8 — 


eee eee hs 
| ſhewed. it very early at ſchool, and while there made ſome Latin 
verſes, for which the Earl of Berkſhire, who was A good * and 


W gave him ay uinea. 


Ds. Ah renn geon | LY 
vie Dear St, | Lickfad, Nirch 2. 2. 


18 due favöür of 1 aud an e 
eee but cannot {ay} T Rad a greater affechon 
for you upon it, than I had before ing long fſice 
do much endeated to you as well by an early friend- 

© ſhips, as by your many excellent and valuable quarks 
4 fications; And, had I 4 ſor of y o; it would be 
my ambition, inſtead of ſending him to the tiverfity; 
to diſpoòſe of Bim as this young gentlemdff is. 
He and anther neighbour of mine; one Mr 8. 

_ © Jokmibny ſet ett this morting för London” together - 
Davy Garrick is to be with you eatly the next _ 
and Mr. Jolifon” to try Bis fate with à tragedy, at | 
to fee to get hinifelf employed im ſoine tranſition = 

« either from the Latin or the French. Fohnſon is @ 
© very good ſcholar and a poet; and, Thave great hopes; 
ut kürn out a fine tragedy-writer. © If it fhöuld any 
ways lay in your way, doubt not hüt you woult' be 
2 to ep: mene amd a ah your evuntryman.” 7 | 
| 40010 v4 8. Wir ulete 


The e 3 it Ane is 3 | ; 
Feen en which will lead us back to about the year 


before h&quitted his ſchocł at Edial. It muſt be ima- 


gined, the inſtruttion of ſo ſmall à number of ſcholars 


. + as wete under hils care; left him at leiſure to purſue his 


private ſtudies and amuſements, which; for the moſt | 
part, confiſted in deſultory reading. Let it not excite 
wonder. in any that ſhall peruſe theſe memoirs, to be 
told, that Burton on Melanchdly was a book that he 
frequently reſorted to for the purpoſe of exhilaration, 
or that, at fimes; he ſhould find entertaintnent im turn- 
ing over Knolles s voluminous and neglected hiſtoty of 
the Turks: Im the many hours of leiſure Which he 
| | e endure thin eee 


. „ 0 F 


— 


muſt: ſu 158 ſome employed in the contemplation of 
his fortunes, the means of improving them, and of 
reſiſting the adverſe accidents to which human life is 
expoſed, and of which he had already had ſome expe- 
rience. The ſtage holds forth temptations to men of 
genius, which many have been glad to embrace: the 
profits ariſing from a tragedy, including the repreſen- 
tation and printing of it, and che connections it ſome- 
times enables the author o form, were in Johnſon's 
idea ineſtimable; 3s and, „it is not impoſſible, but that 
antiek who, before this time, had manifeſted a pro- 
penſity towards the a had ſuggeſted to him the 
thought of writing one: certain it is, that during his 
reſidence at Edial, and under the eye of his friend Mr. 
Walmſley, he planned and completed that poem which 
gave this gentleman occaſion to ſay, he was _ * 
8 a fine tragedy- writer. 
He choſe for his ſtory an action related by Kndlles 
in his hiſtory. above-mentioned with all the powers: of 


be to tranſgreſs the limits 1 Wen dan er moat]; and 
to abridge it would injure it: I will do neither; but 
referring the reader to the wälen Wi will relate 
it as a bare hiſtorical fact. CEO ERR IEITE 
Mahomet the Great, firſt e emperor of the Turks; ay 
the year 1453 laid ſiege to the city of Conſtantinople, 
then poſſeſſed by the Greeks, and, after an obſtinate 
 . reſiſtance, - took and ſacked it. Among the many 
young women. whom his commanders thought fit to lay 
bands on and preſent to him, wWwas one, named Irene, = 
2 Greek, of incomparable beauty and ſuch rare per- 
- feftion of body and mind, that the emperor becoming 
enamoured of ber, neglected the care of bis govern- 
ment and empire for two whole years, and thereby 
ſioſexaſperated the Janizaries and other uf his warlike 
= Aube, that; 3 and threatened to de- 


e | PEO ion. Oe Wn throne | 
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throne him. To prevent this miſe het; Mauſtapha Bafa, 
a perſon of great credit with him, undertook to repre- 
ſent to him the great danger to which he lay expoſed 
by the indulgence of his paſſion: he Called to his re- 
membrance the characters, actions; zn atchievements 
of many of his predeceſſors, 'afid the rate of his govern- 
ment; and, in ſhort, ſo rouſed him from his lethargy, 
| that he took à horrible reſolution to ſilence the cla- 
mours of his people, by the facrifice of this: admirable 
_ creature: accordingly; on a future day; he commanded 
her to be dreſſed and adorned" in the richeſt manner 
that ſhie and her attendants could deviſe; and againſt a 
certain hour iſſued orders for the nobility: and leaders 
of his army to attend him in the great hall of his 
palace. When they were all aſſembled, himſelf ap- 
peared with great pomp and magnificence; leading Bis 
late captive, but now abſolute miſtreſs, by the hand, 
unconſcious of guilt and ignorant of Bis deſign. With 
a furious and menacing look, he gave the beholders to 
underſtand, that he knew the cauſe of their diſcontent, 
and that he meant to remove it; but bade them firſt 
view that lady, whom he ſtill held with his left hand, 
and ſay whether any of them being poſſeſſed of a 
jewel ſo rare and precious, a wane o lovely and fair, 
would for any cauſe forego her; to which they anſwer- 
ed, that ook png 8 755 ee e dere towards 
7 0 this the” emperor alia . this being theie 
| opinion, he would convince them that his actions were 
in his own power, and that he was yet maſter of him- 
ſelf. And having ſo ſaid, ſays my author, pre- 
0 ſently with one of his hands catching the fair Greek 
_ by the hair of the head, and drawing his falchion 
with the other, he, at one blow, ſtruck of her 
© head, to the great terror of them all; and having 
* _ done, ſaid unto them, Nom by this, Judge 
IS i N pe, whether 


— P - 


— 


5 . run a : 
«Fhether. E ISS OOPS 37" eit 8 

N not,” # - x 

It no Vherp — i this Beuren to N 


5 » Mrs: Ichnſpp was one gf the company; it is rather to 


be-canjeQured,;.that. her huſpand, having abandoned 


 the-bope of ſuccesding in his attempt to raiſe. a ſchodl, 


left to her thę gare gf the houſe, and the management 
of the ſmall paxt of her fortune, which, after the fitting 

vp and furniſhing the ſame, together with two years! 
expenditure, myſt be ſuppoſed to be left; and, that 
this could de: no other than ſmall, may be inferred 
from ber vaturel temper, which it is ſaid was as an 

_ Gilpaſed ta parhany as that of ber huſband. 
It is not my intention to purſue the hiſtory of Mr. \ 
 Garrick's progreſs- in life, both becauſe 1 have nog 
taken upon me 10 be bis biographer, and, becauſe the 
principal: rents f it oscur in the memoirs of him, 

_ yritten with great candour and, I darę ſay, truth, by 
Mr. Phamas Pavis, and by him publiſhed in two 
Mlumes, o but the courſe of this narration re- 
Wirres me geraßſenzlly te mention ſuch particulars 
__ concerving him, as in any manner connect him with = 
de ſußſert Jam engaged in; and this leads me to 
mentign a f concerning them both, that I had from 
2 Perſon now bying, Who was a witneſs to it, and of 
whole. veracity: the leaſt doubt cannot be entertainecl- 


5 = They had hoe but a mids time-in e London ne the 
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one: ee — ſame perſon with one 4 tbr 224 
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Nock vf money that each ſet out with, Was nearly | 
exhauſted ; and, though they had not, like the pro- 
digal ſon, « waſted their ſubſtance in riotous living, 
they began, like him, to be in want“ In this ex- 
tremity, Garrick ſuggeſted the thought of obtaining 
credit from a tradeſman, whom he had a flight know- 
ledge of, Mr. Wilcox a bookſeller,” in the Strand: 
to him they applied, and repreſenting themſelves to 
him, as they really were, two young men, friends, and 
travellers from the ſame place, and juſt arrived with 
a view to ſettle here, he was ſo moved with their art 
leſs tale, that on their joint note, he advanced them 
all that their modeſty would permit them to ak, 
(five ney which e ſoen after, punctually re⸗ 
paid. © 

It has 1050 180 end, that had had FLY 
ed his pen in the ſervice of Cave; as it ſeems, under 
ſome fictitious name; perhaps, that common one 'of 
Smith, which he directs Cave to addrefs Rim by, in 

his letter of 25th Nov. 1534. Being now come to 
town, and determined; or rather conſtrained, to rely 
on the labour of his brain for ſapport, he, to improve 
the correſpondenee he had formed, thought. proper to 
diſcover himſelf, and in his real name to communicate 
ts. Cave a projet which he had formed, and which 


the e e * 1 N 1 
e 815 323 . NO 
„ a, 2 224 | Church-ſtrees, July 12, 177. 9855 


att „Meg ebſerved!? Ink your papers very whbomans 
TO encouragement to men of letters, I have 
choſen, being a ſtranger in London, to communicate 
£40 vou the following deſign «which; I hope; if you 
Join in it, will be of advantage to both of us. 
15 The hiſtory of the Council of n e ee 
3 e 0 _ ubliſbed - 


N 


. er e „ 2m; or 


o large notes by. Dr..Le Courayer, the reputation of 

that book is ſo much revived in England, that, it is 
2 preſumed, 2 new tranſlation of it from the Italian, 
©, together with Le Courayer's notes from the French, 


- © could not fail of a favourable reception. „ 
If it be anſwered that the hiſtory is already: in 
« Engliſh, it muſt be remembered that there was the 


«© ſame objection againſt Le Courayer's undertaking, 
« with this diſ ad vantage, that the French had averſion 


© by one of their beſt tranſlators, whereas you cannot 
« read three pages of the Engliſh hiſtory without diſ- 
« covering that the ſtyle is capable of great improve- 


3 < ments; but whether thoſe improvements are to be 


< expected from this attempt, you muſt judge from 


the ſpecimen, which, if you * the 18 5 


* 1 ſhall ſubmit to your examination. 
Be, Suppoſe. the merit of the ygrſions' equal, we may 


« hope that the addition of ti notes will turn the 
balance in our foxour,. conddering dhe terer of 
© the Annotator. + reel ace 


Be pleaſed. to 1 me with a _ _ if 
« « you. are not willing to engage in this ee hy 
£ cent me a day to wait on you, if you are. 
itn am, Sir, your k, e ee 5 
K IG 5 Sexat 27; 4 ot SAM. Jounson.” „ 
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Cave's 3 in 5 2 e wel drew 


Johnſon into a cloſe intimacy with him: -he was, much 
at St. John's Gate, and taught Garrick the way thi- 
ther. Cave had no great reliſñ to mirth, but he 


could bear it; and having been told by Johnſon,” that 


his friend had- talents for the. theatre, and was come 
London with a view! to the profeſſion of an actor, ex- 
preſſed a wiſh to ſee him in ſome comic character: 


Garrick -readily-camplied ; and, as Cave himſelf toldd 
dg with a little R over the great 


* 


188 


— 
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= ads of St. Johns gate, and, with the alfiſtance of a 
few jourgeymen printers, who were called together for 
the purpoſe of reading the other parts, repreſented, 
with all the graces of comic humor, the principal © 
character in Fielding's farce of the Mock-Doctor. 
Cave's temper was phlegmatic : though he aſſumed, 
as the publiſher of the Magazine, the name of Sylva- 
nus Urban, he had few of thoſe qualities that conſti- 
| tute the character of urbanity. Judge of his want of 
them by this queſtion, which he once put to an author: | 
Mr. ——, I hear you have juſt publiſhed a pam- i 
Iphlet, and am told there is a very good paragraph in 
© it, upon the ſubject of muſic: did you write that 
yourſelf?' His diſcernment was alſo flowz and as 
he had already at his command ſome writers of proſe 
and verſe, who, in the language of bookſellers are 
called a mandy, — the backwarder i in making 


| advances, 


| .# ok: Moſes 3 NS ie” DAI PRs 8 FI as con- | 
: 58 dceierned the poetical part of it, the chief ſupport of the Magazine, | 
| which he fed with many a nouriſhing morſel. This perſon being a 
lover of angling, wrote piſcatory eclogues; and was la candidate for 
the fifty pound prize. mentioned in Jolinſon's firſt letter to Cave, and 
for other prizes which Cave engaged to pay him Who ſhould write 
the beſt poem on certain ſubjects; in all or moſt of which competi- 
tions Mr. Browne had the good fortune to ſucceed. He publiſhed 
theſe and other poems of his writing, in an octavo volume, Lond. | 
17393 and has therein given proofs of an exuberant fancy and a © 
happy i invention. Some years after he entered into holy orders. * | 
farther account of him may be ſeen in the Biographia Dramatica, 
to a place in Which work he ſcems to have acquired a title, by 
ſome juvenile compoſitions for the Nage. Being a perſon of 2 reli- 
gious turn, he alſo publiſhed in verſe, a ſeries of devout contempla- 
tions, called Sunday Thoughts. "Johnſon, Wh often expreſſed his 
diſlike of religious Poetry, and who, for the purpoſe of religious 
meditation, ſeemed to think one day as proper” as another, read them 
with cold approbation, and ſaid, Be had a He mind to write er | h 
publiſh Monday Thoughts. l | „ 
To the proofs above adduced of the courfiticls of TAIL manners, . 
let me add the following: he had undertaken, at his own riſque, 
to publiſh a tranſlation e 
were 


% . 


1 
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advances,” qr counting an intimacy wich Johnſon.. Up- | 
an the fix | approach.of 2 firanger, his practice was 
W continue fitting, 2 poſture in which be was ever to 

ies 1 nene to continue 2 25 | 


wh or ade . = ather DIES kack of theſe > 
De inferibed te ene of other of his friends; and, among the reſt, one 

* Ta Afar Rr] With this blunt and familiar deſignation of his 

Perſan, Mr, Browng was juſtly offended: to appeafe him, Cave 

direced an n to introduce with à caret under the line, Mr. 

and thought, that in fo doing, he had ap gayle amends to Mr. | 

r no 5 
| + John Puick, alſo a penecutter, Spas neighbour af Chee, 

a. t contrib or to the Magazine, of ſhort. poems, writtep: 
. 2 2 was a * of * and the author 
ofa ns Ups 25 encomiaſtic verſes PR to. the eee of 

Drone n peems above, mentiemed- 

Mr. Foſter Webb, à young mes who had! received bis oducation 
ur dls. Watkins's academy in Spital-fquare, and. afterwards beeame 
clerk to a merchant in the city, was, at firſt, a contributor to the 

L Magiziuc, of enigmas, a ſpecies of poetry in Which he then delighted, 

but. was diſſuaded from it by the following lines, which appeared. i in 

eee eee 17160. TS. 4 ee effaye i in > that . 
ö 


— 


- * 


Late . | 2 
mhouzh oft the Sup in elouds his ſace difguile, | 
© + Ki ha oaks noblar when ke id the dries. 

Do then, bbe bim, 2vow thy native flame, 8 
4 ere n eee Wannen into fame.“ 


- After this fr an. Mr. Webb, in thats bene leifare 
which. huſingls afforded, amuſed. hinfelf with. tranſlating from the 
 Jatin: dlaficy, particularly Quid and Horace :. from the latter of theſe 
2 xendered into Fnglh verſe, with better ſacceſs chan any that had 
0 Biegpied it, the odes © Quis multa, gracilis te puer in rofa ; 
© Folvitur acrig yen rata Vigh; dere . Fre, Parcus Degrum 
en &  infrequens.;;. and Düißhngste nies, redeunt jam gramina | 
pie i which, ate inferted, in Cave's, Magazine. lig fgnature 
way nbi: Teige zt others Vedaſhns,.. He was a modeſt;. inge- 
nious, and ſober young man; but a conſumption defeated the —— 
| ee 1 . e een ee year * his 
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if at zuy time be was inclined to begin the diſcquele, it 
23s generally by putting 2 leaf of his Magazine, then 
in the prels, into the hang of his. viſitors and aſking. 
by n f Lal eee 1 


M. Jen Smith, another of Mr. Watkins's pup pils, was 4 writer 
in ths Magazine, of proſe eſſays, chiefly an Laien. and moral 
. wp Mor 5 z : 

0 ton, appreptice to the above-riamed N ne ; arking „ 
and alſo his ſucceſſor . in M academy, Was a e the 
gazing, . of ' verſes; and afterwards, of papers on philoſophical and | 
mathematical ſubjects. The diſcoveries he made in electricity and 
F recorded in the e 

the Royal Soci ety, o which hi e he afterwards b became a member. 
| "Mr. rag Rider, bred' in the ſame * prolific ſen was a 
writer in the Magazine, of verſes ſigned Philargyrus: th went 
rom ſchool to Jeſus college, Oxford, aud, ſama years aßzer his 


leavin the fa , entered. into Fg 
of 8 4 Rh. f whi e holy orders, ang became yr 999 5 


fice he continued many pg 
length * r. to quit lar inployment "by _ of | 
deafneſs. SOV 1 | 

EIT among noe 

como ne, au 81 

H of is 55 and e . | 
that wrote in the Magazine; the ſubjects on e he 
cited his pen were eſſays” in polemical theology n 
politics; and he diſtinguiſhed them. by ps me 9 ge 
co 1 confi Nent proeſtant.* He was | bred to the profe eben of an attorney, 
and was brother to Mr. Edmund Calamy, a emer teaches, of | 
eminence for his worth and learning 

A ſeminary, of a higher ore tis that ee de te 
academ my of, Mr. John Eames in Mo ds, furniſhed the Magazine 
| with a number of other e 5 in mathematics and other 
branches of ſcience and polite literature. This was an inſtitution 
| ſupported by the Diſſenters, the deſign whereof was to qualify young 
men for their "miniſtry. Mr. Eames was formerly the contipuator | 
of the abridgement of the Philoſophical Tranſactions begun by 
Jones and Lowthorp, and way a man of great knowledge, and a 
very able tutor. Under him were bred many young men who after- 
wards became | eminently diſtinguiſhed for learning and "abilities; 
among them were the late . 
Furneaux, and Dr. Gibbons; and, if 1 miſtake not, "the 
Dr. Price. The pupils of this academy had heads that 


ende tw hey vpn they e pm 


20 n 1 „ 


him once, he gave me to fead the beautiful poem of 5 
Collins, written for Shakeſpeare's s Cymbellne, To 


fair Fidele's graſſy tomb, which, though adapted to 


= > particular circumſtance in the play, Cave was for 


- inſerting in his Magazine, without any reference to 
the ſubject: I told him it would loſe of its beauty if 
it were ſo-publiſhed : this he could not ſee; nor could 
he be convinced of the propriety of the name Fidele: 
| he thought Paſtora a better, and ſo printed it. 
He was ſo incompetent a Judge of Johnfon's $ bil 
ties that, meaning at one time to dazzle him with the 
ſplendor of ſome of thoſe” luminaries in literature Who 
favoured him with their correſpondence, he told him 
that, if he would, in the evening, be at a certain ale- 
bonſe in the neighbourhoed of Clerkenwell, he mi ight 


have 4 chance of ſeeing Mr. Browne and another or 1795 


twa of the perſons mentioned in the preceding. note; 
Johnſon accepted the invitation; and being intro- 


. tuced by Cave, dreffed in 2 loofe horfeman's coat, and 
| ach. a great buſhy uncombed” wig as he conſtantly 


wore, to. the fight of Mr. Browne, whom he found 


: fitting at the upper end of a long table, in cloud: of ; 
| tobacco-fmoke, had his curioſity gratified, ** | 


Johnſon, ſaw very clearly thoſe offenſive. particulars | 


; | that made a part of Cave's character; but, as he was 


one of the moſt quick. ſighted men I ever knew in 


: ARA 15 1 an, e wan of others, 


ee 


1 85 A: ee. and. lavdable ambition toi communicate in e eters ih 


Mr. Urban. 


To this ene af Cave's 8 ee "mig be: added he 
celebrated names of Dr. Birch, who will be ſpoken” of hereafter, 
Mrs. Carter, Dr. Akenſide, the Rev. Mr. Samuel Pegge, whe, by 


a ingenious, tranſpoſition of the letters of his name, formed the 


plauſible ſignature of Paul ;Gemſege; Mr. Luck, of [Barnſtaple in 
Devonſhire; Mr. Henry Price, of Pool, in Dorſetſhire; Mr. Richard 


Late, of Chively, in Shropſhire; Mr. John Bancks; and, that in- 
* and 8 genius, Mr. PEI Lockman. 


rr 
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a faculty which he has l as well in the life of N 


Cave, as in that of Savage, printed among his works, 


ſo was he ever inclined to palliate their defects; and, | 
though he was above courting the patronage of a man, 
whom, for many reaſons, he could not but hold cheap, 


he diſdained not to accept. it, when tendered with any 
degree of complacency. 


And this was the general te tenor of Johnſon? 5 beha- | 


viour; for, though his character through life was 
marked with a roughneſs that approached to ferocity, 
it was in the power of almoſt every one to charm him 
into mildneſs, and to render him gentle and placid, and 


even courteous, by ſuch a patient and reſpectful at- 


tention as is due to every one, who, in his diſcourſe, 
ſignifies a deſire either to inſtruct or delight. Bred 
to no profeſſion, without. relations, friends, or inte- 
reſt, - 4 ohnſon was an adventurer in the wide world, 
and had his fortunes to make: the arts of inſinuation 
and addreſs were, in his opinion, too flow in- their 
operation to anſwer his purpoſe; and, he rather choſe 


ro diſplay his parts to all the world, at the riſque. of 
being thought arrogant, than to wait for the aſſiſtance 
of ſuch friends as he could make, or the patronage of 

ſome individual that had power or influence, and w-who 


might have the kindneſs to take him by the hand, and 


lift him into notice. With all that aſperity of manners 


with which he has been charged, and which kept at a 
diſtance many, who, to my knowledge, would have 
been glad of an intimacy with him, he poſſeſſed the 
affections of pity and compaſſion in a moſt eminent de- 
gree. In. 2 mixed company, of which I was one, the 


converſation, turned. .on. the peſtilence which raged i in | 


London, in the year 166 5, and gave occaſion to John- 


ſon to ſpeak of Dr. Nathanael Hodges, who, in the . 
height of that calamity, continued i in the city, and was | 


almoſt the * one 1 his en that had the cou- 


rage 


#- - 1 L er 


e ths éndezvours of his art to cle e 

. It was the Kard fate 6f this Per- 
A fflörk ticks after, tö die à prif6ticr for debt, inf 
4 8 Jobo refited this ci cHARRAREE to us, With 1 
tie tears ready td ftart from his eyes; aid; with great I 
eergy, aid; © Sth à man would not Hate been faffered 2 I 
© to periſh in theſe times.” | 
It feen by the event of this Kt exjleditibrl; FOR 

J6linfof came to London for Httle elfe that to 1661 | 

about Hint! it affordeck hin ns opportinity of form 

come fis, either wallable int thetaſelves, or available 
10 ivy future purpofe of His Hfe. Mr. Pope! hack Re 
aud commended” hib rand idn' of the Mey; bur 
Pn hid tor the means of abcels to him; ati, 
* ftranger 16 hi perfor? bis fpitir woul not P ̃ 
mit him to (Gt £6 gent 4 favour from one, WHO Huff 

de faþpoſbt to ave Bee troubled with ſues Yind of 

7 '" Witte ane perſoß; however, he com- 
mlesleedd au. wide che nivtivs tö hin; af ffir 
view, may Probably ſcem Harder to be accbhüteck för, 
chat, % oe partltülgf i is fe. Thb piles — | 

Nr. RRard Sawage, whos misfortetnes, tögeckher Wien | 
n vie Lan dlireh Hirt 10 Sr. 'Jotih's gate, abd theres it 

5 teac Hitt to tlie acqtafntanee of Joufon, 
= 7 - _ wile tinted off his? part in eoitipaifion; (bon? ini! 

—_ :. proved mts friendip ants mutual” —— 61 N 
tmftatchente and cdütfell. The Kfffory of this' mum is = 
| well" KHG wn by tlie Ufe or him written by Johnen; 
which, if” in no other refed vituible; is curious“ in 
hit it gives to view CURE Kc foriwed? af elvis 

_ Hong tö patfetifat nufturs,” all" ſcarce" ary" thing" ts 
mot elitlenl, and dbferlbet 1 wind ff HH; 28 if 
| negtekied Safer, wthds, without the leaff obRiviition, 
wete ſufftrel ito” gw Mrd Iturlance: mature had 
enddoeld Hint Mich fie parts; ard rhbſe ke'cilivared | 
© Wells ie dar aber büt his nt a bad recefvect no 
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00 3 and for want thereof, we and Him t6 
have been a ſtranger to humility, gratitude, and thoſe 
other virtues that tend to coneciliate the affections of 
men, and inſure the continuance of friendſhip. 
Ir may be eonjectured that Johnſon was captivated 
by the addreſs and demeanour of Savage; at his firſt 
approach; for it muſt be noted of him; that, though 
he: was always an admirer of genteel mamiets, lic at 
this time had not beet accuſtotmed to the converſation” 
of gentlemen; and Savage; as to his exterior, was, t 
à⁊ remarkable degree, accompliſtied: he was 4 Hand. 
ſome; well-made man; and very courtedus itt the modes 
of ſalutation. I have been told, that in the taking off 
his hat and difpoſitig it under bis arm, and in ix B e, 1 
he diſplayed as much grace as'thoſe actions were capable 
of; and that he underſtood the 'exertife of à gentie- 
man's weapon, may be inferred from tlie uſe he made 
of it in that raſh ertebtinter which is related in his li, 
and to which his greateſt misfortunes were owiny-/ 
Theſe accompliſhments, and the cafe and" pleafantry” 
of his converſation, were, probably, the charms thar 
wrought on Johnſon, and hid from his view-thoſt baſer 
qualities of Savage, with which, as his hiftbrian, he 
has nevertheleſs” been neceſſitated” to mark his cha- 
racter. The ſimilarity of their circumſtances might 


farther conduce to beget an unreſerved'confidence ir 


eack other; they Had both felt the pangs of poverty, 
and the want of patronage: Savage had let looſe His 
reſentment againſt the poſſefſbrs of wealth; in a collec- 
tion of poems printed about the year 1427, and Jehnſon 
vas ripe” for an avowat of the fame ſetmtiments: they” 


ſieemed both to agree in the vulgar opinion, that the 


world is divided into two clafſes, of men ef merit with- 
out riches, and men of wealth wittiout merit; never 
conſidering the poſſibility that both might cbncenter 


in TRE” ſame * Jul r when, in the” compariſon of 
| women, 
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women, we ſay, that virtue is of more value than, 
de: we forget that many are poſſeſſed of both. 

In ſpeculations of this kind, and a mutual 8 
ven of their fortunes, they. paſſed many a melancholy. 
hour, and thoſe at a time when, it might be ſuppoſed, 
the reflection on them had made repoſe deſirable : on 
the contrary, that very reflection is known to have i in- 
terrupted it. Johnſon has told me, that whole nights 
have been ſpent by him and Savage in converſations 
_ of this kind, not under the hoſpitable roof of a tavern, 
where warmth might have invigorated their ſpirits, - 

| and wine diſpelled their care; but in a perambulation 
=: round the ſquares of Weſtminſter, St. James's in 
L particular, when all the money they could both raiſe 
was leſs than ſufficient to purchaſe for them the ſhaker. 

and ſordid comforts of „ „„ 

Of the reſult of their converſation little can now "nl 
| known, ſave, that they gave riſe to thoſe principles. of 
Patriotiſm, that both, for ſome years after, avowed 
they both with the ſame eye ſaw, or believed they ſaw, 
that the then miniſter meditated the ruin of this coun- 
tryz that exciſe laws, ſtanding armies, and penal ſtatutes, . 

were the means by which he meant to effect it; and, 
at the riſque « of their liberty, they. were bent to oppoſe. 
his meaſures ; but Savage's ſpirit was broken by the 
ſenſe of his indigence, and the preſſure of thoſe misfor- 
tunes which his imprudence had brought on RY and 
Johnſon was left alone to maintain the conteſt. 

The character and manners of Savage were 83 1 

leave us little room to think, that Johnſon cou 1 pro- | 
fit by his, converſation : whatever were his parts and 
accom pliſhments, he had no reading, and wth 5 fur» + 
niſh no intelligence to ſuch a mind as Johnſon' 32 his g 
vagrant courſe of life had made him acquainted with 
| the town and its vices ; þ. and. though. Iam not warranted. 
1 t they Jchnſon wWas W with. them, L have 
| CE, reaſon 


23 
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reaſon to think, that he reflected with as little appro- | 


bation on the hours he ſſ ſpent with e as on _ 
period of his life; rt | 25 
Doubtleſs there is in the ae land ae ation 


of! ſome men a power that faſcinates, arid ſuſpends | 


the operation of our own will; to this power in Savage, 


_ which conſiſted in the gentleneſs of his manners, 


the elegance of his diſcourſe, and the vivacity of his; 
imagination, we muſt attribute the aſcendant which 


he maintained over the affections of Johnſon, and 


the inability of the latter to purſue the ſuggeſtions of 


his own ſuperior underſtanding. To the purpoſe of 


this ſentiment, I am tempted to relate a fact which 


Mr. Garrick once communicated to me in converſa- 7 


— —— 


tion, who, ſpeaking of the irreſiſtible charm of en- 


gaging manners, told me, that being an actor at Drury- 


lane theatre, under Mr. Fleetwood, the patentee there- 


of, whoſe extravagances rendered him incapable of 


— 


- fulfilling. his engagements, his ſalary became deeply in 


arrear, and he began to feel the want of money: : in 
anſwer to his many applications for payment, he had 
obtained promiſes, and even oaths; but theſe had been 
ſo often broken, that, preſſed by neceſſity, and provok- 


ed by ill uſage, he was determined to have recourſe to 
law for payment: he however thought it but right to 
declare his intention; and, for that purpoſe, invited 
"himſelf to breakfaſt with Fleetwood. It was on 2 
Sunday, faid Mr. Garrick, that he appointed to 
e ſee me; he received me with great courteſy and 
© affability, and entertained me for ſome hours wit 
© diſcourſe, foreign to the ſubject of our meeting, but 


© ſo bewitching in its kind, that it deprived me of the 


- Power of telling him that he owed me ſix hundred | 


rn nr 


The intimacy. between Savage and Johnſon cotiti- 
nued till the beginning of the year 1738, when ne 

diſtreſſes of the former, and the ceſſation, by the | 
: of Queen. Caroline, of a penfion; which, | for me 

years, ſhe had directed to be paid him, moved ſome 
cf his friends to a ſubſcription for his ſupport, in a 
place fo far diſtant from the metropolis, as to be but 
of tlie reach of its temptations; where he might beget 
new habits, and indulge hiniſelf in thofe exerciſes ger 
His imagination, which had been the emph > 
his happieſt hours. The plate fixed 'on for el. 
dence was Swanſea in Wales; but as it was ſome time 
before the ſubſtription could od e bis Ferite: 
ment thither was retarded. 

In this fuſpenſe of Savage's Hotel Johnſon ſomes | 
to have confirmet himſelf in a reſolution of quarrelling 
with the adminiſtration of public affairs; and becoming 
2 ſatiriſt on the manners of the times; 4nd beeduſe he 
thought he ſaw a reſemblance” between his owji and 
| thoſe of Rome in its decline, he choſe-to expreſs his 
ſenſe of modern depravity by an imitation of the third 
fatire of Juvetal; in which, with. great judgment, and 
no. leſs aſperity, he drew a parallel between the cor- 
ruptions of each, and exemplified it by characters, 
then ſubſiſting. In it he anticipated the departure 

of N e, 1. 6 n Ne Tag! A mag : 


8 0 3 2 4, a vice SEP i Landon fu, 
25 c 'To AY in e fields, 2. purer air; 
Aud, fix d in Cambria's folitary ſhore, . 
_ 4 Give t to Hk. David c one true Briton more. 


—_ his'Exeftilk üf bis talettt he wis, E ex- 
cited by che facets of Mr. Pope, WIe d done the 

NOONE by ſome of the ſatires of Horace, and kad vih- 
- | ns | 
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dicnted, by the example of Dr. Donne a divine, that 
ſpecies of writing, even in Chriſtian times, from the 
imputation e of male volence and the want of that cha- 
rity. © which is not eaſily provoked, and endureth all 
c things“ 

Thie poem Was finiſhed, as appears by a mabplltipe 
note of the author in his own corrected copy, in 17 38. 
While he was writing it, he lodged : in an upper room 
of a houſe in Exeter ſtreet, behind Exeter change, i in- 
habited by one Norris, a a ſtay- maker; a particular —_— 
would have been hardly worth noticing, but that it, 
ſome meaſure, beſpeaks his circumſtances at the chile 
and' accounts for his having g. more than once, men- 
tioned in the poem, and that with ſeeming abhorrence, 
the dungeons of the Strand. It is not unlikely that 
His averſion to ſuch an abode was increaſed by the 
reflection on that diſtreſs, which by this time had 
1 brought his wife to town, and obliged her to participate 
in the inconveniences of a dwelling too obſcure to 

invite reſort, and to be a witneſs of the difficulties with 
which he was firuggling. . 

Having completed his poem, he looked round for 
a bookſeller, to whom, with a likelihood of obtaining 
the value of it, he might treat for the ſale of it. His 
friend Cave, in ref ſpect of publications, was a haber- 


5 daſher of ſmall wares ; ; the greateſt of his undertakings 15 


being a tranſlation of Du Halde's Hiſtory of China, 

which was never completed. : 
Johnſon thinking him a man for his purpoſe; mide 

| him an offer of his poem, in a letter i in which, with 

great art, but without the leaſt violation of truth, he 

conceals that himſelf was the author of it. The letter 


I bere n as alſo another of bis on the ſame 
| ſubject. 


FP PPP * 


Sin, ü 
; | | © When I took the liberty of writing to you 2 - 
| T3 days ago, I did not expect a repetition of the ſame 
5 « pleaſure ſo ſoon, for a pleaſure I ſhall always think 
it to converſe in any manner with an ingenious and, 
=: |  -© candid man; but having the incloſed poem in my 
© hands to diſpoſe of for the benefit of the author (of 
_ © whoſe abilities I ſhall ſay nothing fince I ſend you 
his performance,) believed I could not procure more 
© advantageous terms from any perſon than from you, 
| © who have ſo much diſtinguiſhed yourſelf by your. 
© generous encouragement of poetry, and whoſe judg- 
ment of that art, nothing but your commendation of 
my trifle can give me any occaſion to call in queſtion. 
© T do npt doubt but you will look .over this Poems, 985 
© with another eye, and reward it in a differnt manner 
= | from a mercenary bookſeller, who counts the lines 
Z 2 | © he is to purchaſe, and conſiders nothing but the bulk. 
| 1 cannot help taking notice that, beſides what the 
author may hope for on account of his abilities, he 
© has likewiſe another claim to your regard, as he lies 
at preſent under very diſadvantageous circumſtances F< 
of fortune. I beg, therefore, that you will favour 
5 « me with a letter to-morrow, that I 1 may know what 
7 SY „ you can afford to allow him, that he may either part 
B 5 © © with it to you, or find out (which I do not n 
1 . ſome other way more to his ſatisfaction. 
* II I have only to add, that I am ſenſible I have tran 
I, ſcribed it very coarſely, which, after having altered 
: 00S it, I was obliged to do. I will, if you pleaſe to tranſ- , 
„ mit the ſheets from the preſs, correct it for you, and 
will take the trouble of altering any ſtroke of ſatire 
0 which vou may diſlike. 
By exerting on this occaſion your uſual generoſity, _ 
you will not only POE” learning and relieve * 5 
72 diſtreſ * 


. 7 — 
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c diſtreſs, (though it be in compariſon of the other 
'© motives of very JO” account) hems: in a very ſen- 
s ſible manner, Sir, 


'C Your very humble ſeryant,, | | 
| 1 00 Sau. Jouxzon.” 1 


0 811 3 1 No. 6, Catle-ſtreet. 
Po. I am to return vou thanks for the preſent you 
s were ſo kind to ſend me, and, to intreat that you 
- "© mill he pleaſed to inform me, by the Penny-Poſt, 
whether you reſolve to print the poem. If you 
+ pleaſe to ſend it me by the poſt, with a note to 
Tf Dodſley, I will go and read the lines to him, that 
we may have his conſent to put his name in the 
title page. As to the printing, if jit can be ſet im- 
x mediately about, | 1 will be ſo much the anthor's 
© friend, as not to content myſelf with mere ſolicita- 
© tions in his favour. I propoſe, if my calculation be 
near the truth, to engage for the reimburſement of 
6. all. that you ſhall loſe by an impreſſion of 300, pro- 
*, vided, as you very generouſly propoſe, that the pro- 
« fit, if any, be ſet aſide for the author's uſe, excepting 
c the preſent you made, which, if he be a gainer, it is 
« fit. he Mond repay. I beg you will let one of your 
=> ſervants write an exact account of. the expence of ſuch 
an impreſſion, and ſend it with the poem, that 1 
may know what I engage for. I am very ſenſible, 
from your generoſity on this occaſion, of your regard - © 
q to learning, even in its unhappieſt ſtate; and cannot 
but think ſuch a temper deſerving of the gratitude 
of thoſe, who. ſuffer, ſo often from a Oy n _ 
5 Aan. 41 t IL Sir, T | 
ee NI * von moſt humble ferent, | 


LY 
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Johnſon ang Dodfley were ſoon agreed; the price 
aſked, by the one and afſented to by the other, was, as 
I have been informed, fifty pounds; a reward for his 
labour and ingenuity, that induced Johnſon ever after 
to call Dodſley his patron. It is pretty certain that 
in his offer of the poem to Dodſley, Cave ſtipulated for 
5 Printing of it, for it came abroad in the year above- 
mentioned with the name of Cave as the printer, 
though without that of the author. Lord Lyttelton, 
the inſtant it was publiſhed, carried it in rapture to 
Mr. Pope, who, having g read it, commended it highly, 
and was very importunate with Dodfley to know the 
author's name; but, that being a ſecret the latter was 
| JE bound not to reveal, Pope aſſured him that he could 
* YL „„ not long beigen, recollecting, perhaps, a paſſage, 85 
= recorded of Milton, who, | ſeeing a beautiful young 
„ lady paſs him whom he never had ſeen before, turned 
0 look at Der, and ſaid, © Whoever thou 4 thou 
= ccm ber dong de enen. eee 
| | - The topics of this ſpirited poem, en as it reſpetts 5 
this country, or the time when it was written, are evi- 
dently drawn from thoſe weekly publications, which, 
to anſwer the view of a malevolent faction, firſt created; 
and for ſome years "ſupported, a diſtinction between the 
intereſts of the goverintnent and che people, under the 
Fl | ſevera 4 denominations f the court and the country 
1 | patties; "theſe publications were carried on under the 
| „ difettion'of men, profeiſing themſelves to be whigs and 
| 8 friends of the peopfe, f in a paper intitled, The Country 
[ _ Journal" or the Craftſman,” now deſervedly forgotten, 
dhe end whereof was, to blow the flame of 'national 
| Ffcontent;" to delude the honeſt and well: meaning 
people of this country into a belief that the miniſter 
was its greateſt enamy, and that his opponents, only, 
alk its welfare. To this end it was neceſſary to fur- 
128 with ſubjects of W and theſe. were 
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plentifully diſſeminated among them z the chief of 
them were, that ſcience-was unrewarded, and tbe arts 
neglected 5- that the objects of our politics were peace 
and the extenſion of commerce; that the wealth of the 
nation was unequally divided, for that, while ſome 
were poor, others were able to raiſe palaces and pur- 

chaſe manors z that reftraints were laid on the ſtage; 
that the land was plundered, and the nation cheated; 
our ſenators hirelings, and our nobility venal; and, 
laſtly, that in his viſits to his native country, the _ 
drained this of its wealth. pf 

That Johnſon has adopted theſe vulgär complaints, 
his poem muſt witneſs.” I ſhall not take upon me to 
demonſtrate the fallacy of moſt of the charges contain- 
ed in it, nor animadvert on the wickedneſs of thoſe, 
who, to effect their own ambitious deſigns, ſcruple 
not to oppoſe the beſt endeavours of the perſon in 
power, nor thall I mark the folly of thoſe who fuffer 


| theraſelves to be ſo deluded: the ſueceffon of Enave 


to knave, and fool to fool, is hereditary and inter- 
5 our fathers were deceived by the pretenſions 
of falſe patriots; the deluſion ſtopf ed | not wit their A 
| children, nor will it with our's. A en e 5 
The publication of this poem e of welle en- 
tage to Johnſon, other than the relief of his immediate | 
Wants: it procured him fame, but no patronage. 


He was therefore diſpoſed to embrace any other pro- . 


ſpect of advantage that might offer; for, à ſhort time 
after, vin. in Auguſt 17365 hearing that the maſter- 
ſhip of Appleby fchool in Leiceſterſhire was become 
vatant, he, by che adviee of Sir Thomas Grielly 2 
Detbyſhire baronet, and other friends, went to Appleby, 
and offered himſelf as a candidate for that employment: 
but the ſtatutes of the ſchool requiring, that the perſon 
choſen ſhould be à Maſter of Arts, his application was 

checked. To get over this difficulty, he found means 
wok i ? . . 5 to 


— ' re re 


: « is not afraid of the ſtricteſt examin 

415 of ſo long a journey, and will venture it if the 

5 « Dean thinks it neceſſary, chooſing rather to die upon | 
the road, than. to be ſtarved to death in tranſlating. 

4 for nee has Honey org 


* * 


E „ ee 


to obtain from the late Lord | Gower, a letter to a 
friend of his, ſoliciting his intereſt with Dean Swift to- 
wards procuring: him a maſter's degree from the univer- 


fity of Dublin: the letter has appeared in print, but 


with a miſtaken date of the year, viz. 173); for it 


mentions Johnſon's being the author of the poem of 


„London, which, as I have above — 5 was ated 


ain 1738." Ir is as follows: Rn e e d en 


$7 * 'v- 


0 813, a 78 185 1 


i 6 cc 
and ſome other poetical pieces, ) is a native of this . 


c country, and much reſpected by ſome worthy gen- 


© tlemen in his neighbourhood, who are. truſtees of a 


— 


6x charity ſchool now vacant, the certain ſalary of which 


is Gol. per year, of which they are deſirous to make 


« him maſter; but, unfortunately, he is not capable of 


< receiving their bounty, which would make him hap- 


| | « py for life, by not being a Maſter of Arts, which, by. _ 


c the ſtatutes of this ſchool, the maſter of it muſt be. 
Now theſe gentlemen do me the honour to think, 


8 c that I have intereſt enough in you to prevail, upon 


« you to write to Dean Swift, to perſuade the univerſity 


of Dublin to ſend a diploma to me, conſtituting this 


poor man Maſter of Arts in their univerſity. They 


. highly extol the man's learning and probity, and will 
« not be perſuaded that the univerſity will make anx 
c difficulty of conferring ſuch a favour Pens a ſtranger, 
< if he is recommended by the De: u. They ſay he 


| tion, though he 


e for ſome time paſt. 
7 I fear 
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<1 Pr there is more difficulty in this affair than 


0 theſe good - natured gentlemen apprehend, eſpecially, 


« as their election cannot be delayed longer than the 
© .r1th-of next month. If you ſee this matter in the 


© ſame light that it appears to me, I hope you will 
burn this and pardon me for giving you ſo much 


trouble about an impracticable thing; but if you 


© think there is a probability of obtaining the favour 


5 


« aſked, I am ſure your humanity. and propenſity to 
« relieve merit in diſtreſs, will incline you to-ſerve the 
© poor man, without my adding any more to the trou- 
© ble I have already given you! _ ret. 8 that 


"St Ch with nt heat a vanes 


EW 7 e Sir, . 8 
+ © Your faithful humble bene G e 
„ + Trentham, Auguſt 1, 1737. 5 GO WwE R. 


11 ever Johnſon. had wry to 1 ah 9 


: of his ſtay at the univerſity, it was now. The want of 


an honour, which, after a ſhort efflux of years, is con- 


ferred almoſt of courſe, was, at this criſis, his greateſt 
misfortune: it ſtood. between him and the acquiſition 
of an income of 6ol. a year, in a country and. at a 
time that made it equivalent toa e en ſum at 


| preſent. 


The 3 Lofd: Gare. Giling, 906 Its effect, 


f hae returned to London, reſolving on a vigorous 


effort to ſupply his wants: this was a tranſiation into 
Engliſh of Father Paul's Hiſtory of the Council of 


Trent“: the former by Sir Nathaniel Brent, though a 


Italian language for the undertaking, and was encou- | 
| raged to it by many of his friends; 3 


faithful one, being, in the judgment of ſome perſons, 
rather obſolete. Johnſon was well enough ſkilled in the 


eee | 


# 


+ 


* 
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- nds pr Birch, and others z but he choſe to make 
it a joint project, and take Cave into the adventure, 
who, as the work proceeded, advanced him {mall ſums, 
a two or three guineas a week, HORNS RE; to 
near fifty pounds. + | 
It happened at this time that aaa 
"vs: chriſtian and ſurname, the then keeper of Dr. | 
Teniſar's' library in St. Martin's pariſh, had engaged 


in the like deſign, and was ſupported therein by Dr. 


Zachary Pearce, and alſo by moſt of the Biſhops, and 
by many of the dignified clergy, which being the caſe, 
the ſolicitations in behalf of the two verſions: croſſed 
each other, and rendered hoth abortive. | 'Twelve 


quarto ſheets of Johnſon's were printed off; but what | 
became of the other is not known. This diſappoint= . 
ment,  bowever mortifying, did not hinder Johnfon 


from proſecuting a part of his original defign, and 


writing the life of the authior, which, with the aflift- 5 


ance of a life of him, written by an Italian nobleman, 


whoſe name I could never learn, and publiſhed in a 


cloſely printed duodecimo, he was enabled to n en 


- in an abridgment to inſert in Cave s Magazine. 


=: IF arious r projects about this time did he form 


of publications on literary ſubjects, which, in a ſubſe- 
quent page, by the help of a liſt in his own hand- writ - 


ing, Þ have engmerated; but they were either blaſted 


4 by ether publications of a fimilar en e Pu aba 


f lor ant of: gg a canner I n BEET 


N 


* * 
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2 ! ue Side ur en abies dl. mea, un 


21ſt, Oct, 1738, in the fallo terms: 
Seb 1555 e + e Hiſtory o ET of kent, pine ih 
25 che Itallan of Father Paul 'Sarpi, with the author's life, and 


h hy a revs 2 from the French uten 
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However, that he might not be totally unemployed, = 
Cave engaged him to undertake a tranſlation of an Ex- 
amen of Pope's Eflay on Man, written by Mr. Crouſaz, 
a profeſſor in Switzerland, who had acquired ſome 
eminence by a treatiſe on Logic of his writing, and 
alſo, by his Examen de Pyrrhoniſme; and of whom ; 
Johnſon, after obſerving that he was no mean anta- „NVC 
goniſt, has given this character: His mind was one ; 
© of thoſe in which philoſophy and piety are happily | 
N united. He was accuſtomed to argument and diſqui- 
c ſition, and perhaps was grown too defirous of detect- 
ing faults, but his intention was always right, his 
| | opinions were ſolid, and his religion pure. His in- 
5 © ceflant vigilance for the promotion of piety diſpoſed 
© him to look with diſtruſt upon all metaphyſical ſyſ- 
© tems of Theology, and all ſchemes of virtue and hap- 3 
« pineſs purely rational: and therefore, it was not lon . 
before he was perſuaded that the poſitions of Pope, 
as they terminated for the moſt part in natural reli- 
gion, were intended to draw mankind away from 
Revelation, and to repreſent. the whole courſe of 
«© things as a neceffary concatenation of indiſſoluble fa- 
« tality; and it is undeniable, that in many paſſages, 8 
© a religous eye may eaſily diſcover expreſſions n not 
very favourable to morals or to liberty. 1 155 
The reputation of the Eſſay on Man foon 4 ies ohne 
publication invited a tranſlation of it into French, which WE Ons 
was undertaken and completed by the Abbe Reſnel, N 
and falling into the hands of Crouſaz, drew from him 
firſt a general cenſure of the principles maintained in 
the poem, and afterwards, a commentary thereon con- 
taining particular remarks on every paragraph. The 
former of. theſe it was that Johnſon tranſlated, as 
TR”. Ren vas , pep which 
„rr enn 
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| rendered fomewbat remarkable 6 by his Kiln 8 bimſelf | 


Top . 


; Ts am ö pretty ch 4 your opinion, chat the 8 55 
c mentary, cannot be proſecuted with any appearance 
« of ſucceſs ; for, as the names of the authors con- 
©. cerned are of. more weight in the performance than 
© its own... intrinſic merit, the public will be ſoon ſatis- 
0 fied with it. And I think the Examen ſhould be 

c Puſhed, forward with the utmoſt expedition. Thus, 


= « This day, &c. An Examen of Mr. Pope's eflay, &c. 


ec containing a ſuccinct account of the philoſophy of 


= « Mr. Leibnitz on the ſyſtem of the Fataliſts, with a 


« confutation of their opinions, and an illuſtration of 


« the doctrine of Free · will, 3 with what elſe 10 think | 5 


5 proper. . 
, It; will, above al, 1 W e to ho notice, chat 


. c it 15 a thing diſtinct from the Commentary. 


«I was ſo. far from imagining they Ithe 1 8 
c ſtood ſtill, that I conceived them to have a good deal 
c beforehand, and therefore was leſs anxious in pro- 


= viding them more. But if ever they ſtand ſtill on 


my account, it muſt doubtleſs be charged to me; 

and whatever elſe will be reaſonable I ſhall not op- 
«. poſe; ; but beg 2 ſuſpenſe of judgment till morning, 

«. when I, muſt intreat you to ſend me a dozen Proper 

{ fol and you ſhall then have cppy to ſpare... | 

1 Eo STR Tini . ©L n en impranſus, A $219 
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*. = Jollnfai's: etl of as e was printed by 
Cave, and came abroad, but without a name, in No- 
vember, 1738, bearing the title of, An Examination 
« of . wag” 1 on Nan, containing a ſuccinct 

i view 
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© view of the ſyſtem of the Fataliſts, and a conſutation 
© of their opinions; with an illaſtration of the doctrine . 
© of Free-Will, and an enquiry what view Mr. Pope 
« might have in touching upon the Leibnitzian Philo- 
| ſophy and Fataliſm. By Mr. Crouſaz, profeſſor of. 
0 Philoſopy and Mathematics at Lauſanne, &c | 
All the world knows that the Eſſay on Man was com- 


5 poſed from the dictamen of Lord Bolingbroke, ieee 


is little leſs notorious that Pope was but meanly ſkilled. 
in that ſort of learning to whicl: the ſubject of his 
poem related: he had not been converſant-with the, 
writings or opinions of the different ſects of philoſo- 
phers of whom ſome maintained and others denied the 
; freedom of the will, and knew little more of the ar- 
guments for and againſt human liberty in oppoſition to 
what is called Neceſſity, than he was able to gather 
from the controverſy between Anthony Collins and his 
opponents, or that between Dr. Clarke and Leibnitz. 
He was therefore unable to defend what he had writ-⸗ 
ten, and ſtood a dead mark for his adverſaries to ſhoot 
at. Fortunate for him it was, that at this criſis there 
was living ſuch a perſon as Mr. Warburton; and 
Pope had for all the remainder of his life reaſon to 
reflect with pleaſure on the accident that brought them 
acquainted, and which I will preſently relate. "© 
Warburton's origin and riſe into literary reputation | 
are pretty well known. He had ſerved a clerkſhip to 
an attorney, the town-clerk of Newark upon Trent, 
and for a ſhort time was himſelf a practiſer in that 
| profeſſion ; but having a ſtrong propenſity to learning, 
he determined to-quit it, and\purſue a courſe of ſtudy 
ſuch as was neceſſary to qualify him for the miniſterial 
function, and having completed it, got admitted inta 
holy orders, and ſettled in London, where, upon his 
arrival, he became acquainted with ſome of the inferior 
wits, Concannen, Theobald, and others the enemies ot 
_ 8 898 many of 1 ſentiments. In a let- 
| ter 
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ter to "this former of cheſe he Arites, c Diyden 1 ob- 
. ſerve borrows for want of leiſure, and Pope for want 
© of genius; Milton out of pride, and Addiſon out of 
© modeſty ;* fürther he affiſted' Theobald with notes on 
many paſſages in his edition of Shakeſj peare, which 
charge Mr. Pope with ignorance, and incapacity for the 
office of an editor. 
But leaving literal eriticifin to theſe his firſt affoci- 
ates; "Warburton betock himſelf to ſtudies of greater 
— and before the publication of the Examen 5 
of the Eſſay on Man, had made himſelf known, as an 
original thinker, by his Divine Legation 'of Moſes, a 
work which,” as it met with great oppoſition, gave him 
occaſion' te diſplay a ſingular talent in controverſy. | 
As there was nothing congenial in the minds of him 
and Pope, they neither of them ſought the acquain- | 
tance of the other, but mere chance brou ght them to- 
getlier, a chance ſ. o propitious "to Warburton's fortunes 
that it became an epoch in his life, and was the leading 
circumſtance to his becoming the owner of a fair eſtate, | 
and his promotion to a biſhopric. 5 
The friendſhip of theſe two perſons had its com- 
mencement in that' bookfAter's' ſhop which is "ſituate 
on the Weſt fide of the gate-way leading down the 
Inner Temple-lane. Warburton had” ſome' dealings 
with Jacob Robinſon the publiſher, to whom the ſhop 


belonged, and may be ſuppoſed to have been drawn 


there on buſineſs; Pope might have a call of the like 
kind: however” that be, there they met, and enterin 8 
into a conwerſation which was not ſoon ended, con- 
ceived a mutuaFliking, and as we may ſuppoſe, plighted 5 
their faith to each other. The fruit of this interview 
and' the ſubſequent communications of the parties was, 
the ptiblication, in November 1739, of a pamphlet 
with this title, A Vindlcation of Mr. Pope's Effay on 
Man. By the author of the Divine Legation of 
© Moſes: TORS: Robhiiſot” „ 
Whether 
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Whether or not Crouſaz ever replied to this vindi- 
cation, I am not at leiſure to enquire. I incline to 
think he did not, and that the controverſy reſted on 
the foot of the Examen and the Commentary on the 
one part, and the Vindication on the other. In the 

year 1743, Johnſon took it into his head to review 
the argument, and became à moderator in a diſpute 
which, on the fide of Warburton, had been cbnducted 
with a great degree of that indignation and contempt 
of his adverſary, which is viſible in moſt of his writ- 

. ings. This he did in two letters ſeverally publiſhed in 
the Getitleman's Magazine for the months of March 

and November in the above year, with a promife of 

more; but proceeded no farther than to flate the ſen- 
timents of Mr. Croufaz reſpecting the poem, from 4 
ſeeming conviction that he was n an Unifiter= 
eſting queſtion. - _ 

Johnſon had already tried his hand at political ſatire; | 
and had: facceeded in it; and though no new occafion' 
offered, he was either urged by diſtreſs or prompted 

by that clamour againſt the miniſter which in the year 
1739 was become very loud, to join in the popular cry, 
and as it were, to carry war into his own quarters. 
This he did in a pamphlet, intitled, Marmor Norfol- 
cienſe, or an eſſay on an ancient prophetical inſcrig- 
tion, in Monkiſh rhyme, lately diſcovered: near Eynn 
in Norfolk, by Probus Britannicus. 
This mode of ſatire, the publication of Wenke 
adapted to the incidents of the time when written, ank 
not ſo genuine as that of Nixon, the Cheſhire feer, 
which ſome. thought was fulfilled in 1745, is not an 
invention ſo new as many may think. In ſome in- 
ſtances it has been à mere exerciſe of wit; in others 
it has been uſed as 2-means to-excite a people to ſedi- 
tion. Under the firſt claſs is noted thut metitioned "by 
Lord Barons pig b LY 
Ne” ms 6 | KEW When 
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ie eee 
SEE « England's done: 9 
wherehy, as. his lordſhip: ſays, it was 1 con- 
ceived, that after the princes had reigned which had 
the principal letters of that word Hempe, (which were 
Henry, Edward, Mary, Philip and Elizabeth) Eng- 
land ſhould come to utter confuſion; Which, adds he, 
thanks be to God, is verified only in the change of 
name, for the king s ſtile is now no more, of England, 
but of Britain. Of the latter claſs of feigned prophe- 
cies many have, within theſe few years been publiſhed, 
by authors who had not wit een to put rw, into. 
: verſe.” 3 
The Alg pte 5 in 3 1 a the 
Marmor Norfolcienſe, as alſo the relation of the man- 
ner of finding it, are, as will be readily ſuppoſed, equally: 


fictitious, as the ſole end of writing and publiſhing it 


was to give occaſion; for a comment, which ſhould 
concentrate all the topics of popular diſcontent : ac- 
cordingly it is inſinuated, becauſe an act of parliament 
had then lately paſſed, by which it was enacted that all 
law. proceedings, ſhould be in Engliſh, that therefore. i” 
few lawyers underſtood Latin; and the people. are - 
taught-to. look on the deſcendants of the Princeſs So- 


_  phia as intruders _ of yeſterday, receiving an. eſtate by 


voluntary grant, and erecting thereon a claim of here- 
| ditary right. The explanation of the prophecy, which; 
is all ironical, reſolves itſelf into an inyective againſt 
a a ſtanding army, a. ridicule of the balance of power, 
complaints of the inactivity of the Britiſh lion, and a 
| the Hanover, horſe was ſuffered to ſuck Iis blood. 9 
. publication fo. inflammatory as tbis, could 5 - 
eſcape the notice. of any government, under which the 
legal idea of a libel might be ſuppoſed to exiſt. The 
1 principles it contained were ſuch as the Jacobites of the. 
time openly avowed ; and warrants were iſſued and 
5 1 | | - VO 
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Ager employed to apprehend the author, whom, 
though he had forborne to ſubſcribe' his name to the 

pamphlet, the vigilance of thoſe in purſuit of him had 
diſcovered. To elude the ſearch aſter him; he, toge- 
ther with his wife, took an obſcure lodging i in a houſe 
in” Lambeth marſh; and lay there concealed. till the 
ſcent after him was grown cold. e | 
In the fame year, 1739, an event aroſe that gave oc- 
extion to Johnſon again to exerciſe his talent of ſatire; 
_ viz; the refuſal of a licence for acting a tragedy inti- 
fled, © Guſtavus Vaſa, or the deliverer of his country, 
written by Henry Brooke, to account for which ſeeming 
injury, ſome previous information, ſuch as I am now 
. about to give, appears neceſſary. 7 
I The places for theatrical repreſentations in this coun- 
y were anciently the king's palace, and the manſi- 
ons of the nobility; ; but, as the love of them increaſed, 
taverns and other public houſes in different parts of the 
city and ſuburbs, were fitted up for the purpoſe, and 
called play-houſes. The uſurpation and the principles 
of the times put a ſtop to ſtage entertainments: at the 
reſtoration they were revived, and the places for repre- 
ſentation conſtructed in the form of theatres: their 
; number, at no time after that period, exceeded four, 
and in the year 1728, and long before, it was reduced 
to three, namely, Drury lane, Lincoln's-inn fields, 
and the French playhouſe in the Hay-market. In that 
year, a man, of the name of Odell, took a throwſter's 


ſhop in Ayliffe-ſtreet, Goodman's fields, and colle Ging- 5 


together a number of ſtrolling players of both ſexes, 
opened it as a theatre. Its contiguity to the city ſoon 
made it a place of great reſort, and what was appre- 
hended from the advertiſement of plays to be exhibit- 
cd in that quarter of the town, ſoon followed: the ad-. 
5 Jacent Rea became ee in ane but in So 
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they n were houſes of lewd reſort *; „ and the former oc- 
cupiers of them, uſeful ee Rig and induſtrious 
artificers, were driven to ſeek elſewhere for a refidence. 
In the courſe of the entertainments of this place, the 
manager ventured to exhibit ſome few new plays; among 
the reſt a tragedy, intitled, King Charles the Firſt,” 
containing ſentiments ſuited to the characters of re- 
publicans, ſectaries and enthuſiaſts, and a ſcenical re- 
Preſentation of the events of that prince's diſaſtrous 
reign, better forgotten than remembered. Sober per- 
ſons, thought that the revival of the memory of paſt | 
tranſactions of ſuch a kind as theſe were, would ſerve 

no good purpoſe, but, on the contrary, perpetuate that 
enmity between the friends to and opponents of our 
eccleſiaſtical and civil eſtabliſhment, which they had 
heretofore excited; and for ſuffering ſuch repreſenta- 
tions as theſe, they execrated not ſo much the author 
as the manager. In this inſtance, the indignation of 
the public was ill directed: the arguments ariſing from 
| this ſuppoſed abuſe of hiſtorical liberty were not local; * 
they proved too much, and rather applied to ſtage en- 
tertainments in general than to the condyft of a put | 
_ cular manager. 

But others looked on hls new · erected theatre with 
an eye more penetrating : the merchants of London, | 
| then a grave ſagacious body of men, found that it was 
a temptation t to l and to pleaſure that their clerks 


en 


* 1 once, while 1 chairman of the, - Middleſex ſeflions, FF args an 
indictment for a riot committed in one of theſe coffee-houſes, and in 
the courſe of the evidence diſcovered, that it was kept by a woman, a 
Riff quaker, and was ſtrangely puzzled to reconcile in my mind ſuch | 
a ſoleciſm in manners as the profeſſion of purity. with the practice of 
lewdneſs. She appeared in court in the plain and neat garb of the peo- 

ple of that perſuaſion, and was the wife of a ſeafaring man, who being + 
abroad, had left her to purſue this lawleſs occupation. I reproved her 
for ber courſe of life, but could not make her nt that it wat ſcan- 

ous. / 
. | 
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could nat reſiſt: they regretted. to. ſee the corruptions 
of Covent - garden extended, and the ſeats of induſtry 


; hold forth allurements to vice and debauchery. The 


principal of theſe was Sir John Barnard; a wiſe and 
venerable man, and a good citizen: he, as a magiſtrate, 
had for ſome time been watching for ſuch information 
as would bring the actors at Goodman's-fields play- 
houſe within the reach of the vagrant laws but none 
was laid before him that he could with prudence, act 
upon. At length, however, an opportunity offered, 
which he not only embraced, but made an admirable 
uſe of: Mr. Henry Fielding, then a young barriſter 
without practice, a dramatic poet, and a patriot, under 
the extreme preſſure of neceſſity, had, in the year 1736, 
written a comedy, or a farce, we may call it either or 
both, intitled, Paſquin, a dramatic ſatire on the 
times, and brought it on the ſtage of the little play- 
houſe in the Hay-market, which, being calculated to 
encourage popular clamour, and containing in it many 
reflections on the public councils, furniſhed reaſons for 
bringing a bill into the houſe of commons. for prohibit- 
ing the acting of any interlude, tragedy, comedy, opera, 
play, farce, &c. without the authority of his Majeſty's 
letters-patent or a licence from the lord-chamberlain. 
In this bill a clauſe was inſerted on the motion of Sir 
6 John Barnard, and a very judicious one it was, by 
Hhich it was made penal, even with any ſuch patent or 
licence, to act or repreſent any ſuch interlude, &c. in 
any part of Great- Britain, except in the city of Weſt, 
minſter and ſuch other is as his Majoltys 5 in. Nane 
ſhould reſide i 3 
Before 1737, the year in hich this bill was teounhy- 
in, the property of Goodman's-fields playhouſe had 
paſſed into the hands of Mr. Henry Giffard, v ho, en- 
couraged by a ſubſcription, pulled it down, and, under 
the een of Shephard, the architect, the ſame that 
F . | afterwards 
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afterwards built Covent-garden theatre, had erefted Es 
new one. This man, while the bill was depending, pe- 
titioned -againtt'ir, and, i in his printed caſe, repreſented 
the injury he was likely to ſullain'” all the ſpecious ar- 
guments of the great ſums he had expended on the pur- 
hae of the houſe, and rebuilding it, in ſcenes, cloaths, 
&c. were urged with their utmoſt force, and his right 
to an equivalent ſtated; but all to no effect: the bill 
Paſſed, and the ſtatute is now part of the law of the 
land. It is true, an evaſion of it was after wards con- 
trived by an advertiſement of a concert, with a play 
given gratis, but that ſubterfuge was ſoon abandoned. 
The. operation of this ſtatute was two-fold ; it ſub- 
jected theatrical repreſentations to à licence, and ſup- 
preſſed a nuiſance. And here let me obſerve; that 
although of plays i it is ſaid that they teach morality, and 
of the ſtage that it is the mirror of human life, theſe 
aſſertions are mere declamation, and have no founda- 
tion in truth or experience: on the contrary, a play- 
houſe, and the regions about it, are the very hot- beds 
of vice: how elſe comes it to paſs that no ſooner is a 
playhouſe opened in any part of the kingdom, than it 
becomes ſurrounded by an halo of brothels? Of this 


5 truth, the neighbourhood of the place I am now ſpeak- 


ing of has had experience; one pariſh alone, adjacent 
thereto, having to my knowledge, expended the ſum 
of 1300l. in proſecutions for the purpoſe of removing 
thoſe inhabitants, whom, for inſtruction. in the ſcience 
of human life, the playhouſe had drawn thither, - 

Mr. Brooke, the author above-mentioned, having 
| Sith his eyes open, and the ſtatute of the' tenth of 
George the ſecond ſtaring him in the face, written a 
tragedy,” in which, as will be preſently ſhewn, under | 
pretence of a load able: zeal for the cauſe of liberty, he. 
Inculcates' principles, not only anti- monarchical, but 


2 pag with any E of civil ſubordina- 
| | tion | 
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2 
tion; what wonder is it, that, under a monarchical 
government, a licence for ſuch a theatrical repreſenta- 
tion ſnould be refuſed. ? or that ſuch, a r hould 
be followed by a prohibition of the acting it? 


This interpoſition of legal authority: aleo upon 
by: the author's friends; in which number were includ- 
ed all the Jacobites in the kingdom, as an infraction of 
a natural right, and as affecting the» eauſe afp liberty. 
Jo expreſs their reſentment of this, injury, they ad- 


viſed him to ſend it to the preſs, and by a ſuhſoription to 


the publication, of near a thouſand perſenss encourag- 


ed others to the like attempts e By means of the print- 


ed copy any one is enabled to judge, of its: general ten- 
deney, and, by reflecting on the ſentiments inculeated 
in the following ſpeeches therein eee o me- 
| TR eaten 24, tacragbet rod ( 1 
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. ed — „ thou think'l: | 
That e empire is of titled birth or blood; 
ne nature, in the proud behalf of one, 


Shall diſenfranchiſe all her lordly race, 3 e 
And bow her general iſſue to the e 
Ot private Uorniriation, Ke. oy 
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e he Fence” br winde 18.4 chief's beſt caution; 
. And the firm ſurety of my people's hearts 
Ae Wee 3 2 er thall Wait  Guifavus.” 
ob ene 1 A; j 900 
$30 The de Hcation to the 5 addreſſed to the ſubſerib- | 
| ——— to underſtand, that the author 
had © tudiedthe ancient” laws! of his country, though 
not converſant with her preſent; political tate,” that he 
is a friend toi national liberty and perſonal freedom,” 
(meaning by the firſt, 6a ſtate refulting froni virtue 
< or reaſdn ruling in abreaſt" ſuperior. to appetite and 
< paſſion} ant, by the laſt, c a ſecurity ariſing from the 
nature of a well ordered conſtitution, for thoſe advan- 
tages and privileges that sach man has a right to by 
contributing as a member to the weal of that tommu- 
< nity;').theſe declarations are interſperſed with reflec- 
tions on the lord-chamberlain „ and 2 complaint that 
his treatment of the author? was ſingular and, unpre- 
cedented; after which follows an effuſion of p patriotic 
lentiments ſerving to ſhew, that a moirarch or head of 
ſuch a conſtitution as he above has deſeribed, 1 5 ia. 
© tered in the hearts of his people. | 
Upon occaſſon of this publication, Jekaibn's was em- 
7 ane by one Corbet, a *bookſeller of ſmall note, to 
take up the cauſe af this injure jured author, and he did it 
in a pamphlet, intitled, A Complete Vindication of 
_- © the Licenſers. of the Stage from the malicious and 
© ſcandalous aſperſions of Mr. e author of Guſta- 
© yus Vaſa.” to. 1739. 1 TY, 
_ Criticiſm would be ill employed i in a a mingte e exami- 
nation of the Marmor Norfolcienſe, and the) Vindicati- 
on of the Licenſers: in general it may ſuffice to ſay that 
: they are both ironical, that they diſplay neither learn- 
ing nor wit, and that in neither of them is there to 
be diſcovered a ſingle ray zof that brightneſs which 
beams ſo * in che author's moral and poli itical 
| _ efſays. 
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eps. Did it become a man of his diſcernment, en- 
dowed with ſuch powers of reaſoning and eloquence as 
he poſſeſſed, to adopt vulgar prejudices, or, in the 
cant of the oppoſition, to clamor againſt. place- men, 
and penſioners and ſtanding armies ? to ridicule the 


apprehenſion of that invaſion in favour of the preten- 


der, which himſelf, but a few years after became a wit- 
neſs to, or to compare the improbability of ſuch an 


event with that of a general neee of all who | 


were prohibited the uſe of gin? | 
Of All the modes of ſatire, I know none o feeble | 
as that of uninterrupted irony. The reaſon of this 
| ſeems to be, that in that kind of writing the author is 
| compelled to ad vance poſitions which no reader can 
think he believes, and to! put queſtions that can be 
anſwered in but one way, and that ſuch an one as 
thwarts the ſenſe of the propounder. Of this kind of 
interrogatories the pamphlet I am ſpeaking of ſeems 
to be an example; Is the man without penſion or 
© place to ſuſpe& the impartiality or the judgment of 
© thoſe who are entruſted with the adminſtration "of 
© public affairs? Is he, when the law is not ſtrictly 
© obſerved in regard to him, to think himſelf aggrieved, 
« to tell his ſentiments in print, to aſſert his claim to 
c better uſage, _ 2 _ ne to en tribu- 
end? © 
Who does not hs that to che branes queries the 1 
fer muſt be in the affirmative? and, if fo, the point 
of the writer's wit 1 15 in "I wt air Wy m _ 
| py, e baffled. . 
In the courſe: of this ach Habit of x power, 
: Jeſs has taken a wide ſcope, and adopted all the 
vulgar topics of complaint as they were vented weekly 
in the public papers, and in the writings of Boling- 
| broke, flimſy and malignant as they are. - And here let 
me note a curious * of that ſuperficial thinker, 
5 which 


*% 
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| which I 3 to have ſeen in his al Diflzr« | 
tation. on Parties; z but which, not having the book by, 
me, I cite by memory: it is to this purpoſe : „ „The 
« adyocates of the miniſter,” ſays his Lordſhip, * defy, us 
o to ſhew, that under his adminiſtration, any infrachon 
© had been made of the original contract.“ To this we 
_ anſwer, that between ſuch an infraction and the loſs of 
our liberties, there can no point of time intervene; 
ſuch a cauſe and ſuch an effect being ſo cloſely con- 
nected, that we cannot * ide one l we feel the 
other. 
Such was the Ra of and? et at this time, 5 
by ſuch futile arguments as the above were the ſilly 
people of- three kingdoms deluded into a belief, that | 
their liberties were in danger, and that nothing could 
ſave this country from impending ruin, and that the 
moſt formidable of all the evils they had to dread, was 
the continuance of the then adminiſtration, of which 
they: had nothing worſe to ſay. than that they bated it. 
Ihe truth is, that Johnſon's political prejudices were 
a miſt that the eye of his judgment could not penetrate: 
in all the meaſures of government he could ſee nothing 
right; nor could he be convinced, in his invectives 


againſt a ſtanding army, as the Jaccobites affected ta 


call it, that the peaſantry of a country was not an ade- 


5 quate defence againſt ,an invaſion of it by an armed To 
force. He almoſt aſſerted in terms, that the ſucceſſion | 


to the crown had been illegally interrupted, and that b 
from hig politics none of the benefits of government 
could be expected. He could but juſt endure the op- = 
_ Poſition to the miniſter. becauſe. conducted | on whis . 

Principles; and I have heard him ſay, that during the 
whole courſe of it, the two parties were bidding for 
the people. At other times, and in the heat of his re- 
ſentment, I have heard him aſſert, that ſince the death 
of _ Annes It 12 deen the policy of the admi- 
2 es | | ROTO: 
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niſtration. to promote to | eccleſiaſtical dignities none D 


but the moſt worthleſs. and undeſerving men: nor 
would he then exclude from this bigotted cenſure 
thoſe illuſtrious divines, Wake, Gibſon, Sherlock, But- 
ler, Herring, Pearce, and leaſt of all Hoadly; in com- 
petition with whom he would ſet Hickes, Brett, Leſlie, 


and others of the nonjurors, whoſe names are'ſcarcely 


now remembered. From hence it appears, and to his 


honour be it ſaid, that his principles co- operated with 


his neceſſities, and that the proſtitution of his talents, 
| taking the term in one and that its worſt ſenſe, could 
nots; in juſtice, be imputed to him. 


But there is another, and a leſs criminal rnb of the 
wort proſtitution, in which, in common with all who 
are called authors by profeſſion, he may be ſaid to ſtand 


in need of an excuſe. When Milton wrote the Para- 
diſe Loſt, the ſum he received for the copy was not his 


| | motive, but was an adventitious benefit that reſulted, 
from the exerciſe of his poetical faculty. In Johnſon- We” >, 
caſe, as well in the inſtance above given as almoſt all 


- 7 the others that occurred during the courſe of His life, 


the impulſe. of genius was wanting: had that alone 


operated in his choice of ſubjects to write on, mankind 


would have been indebted. to him for a variety of ori- 


| ginal, intereſting and uſeful. compoſitions; and tranſla- 
tions of ſome, and new editions of others of the anci- 


ent authors. The truth of which aſſertion I think I | 
may. ſafely ground on 2 catalogue” of * publications 1 pro- 
jected by him at different periods, and, now * g e : 


_ a man whereob 1 is pots 99 
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Ader this notion of works written with a view to 
gain, and thoſe that owe their exiſtence to a more libe- 


On arts a " Uiſtinetion" of RT . W gr ariſes 
which 
1 ui il osor NL, Mi Ms TERATURE in general. | 
* Hiſtory of Criticiſm as it relates to judging of authors, from Ariſto- 
* tle to the preſent age. An account of the riſe and improvements of 
: that art; of the different opinions of authors ancient and ri | 
© Tranflation of the Hiſtory of: Herodian. . 
New edition of Fairfax's Tranſlation of . Taſſo, with notes, gloſ- 
: 9 fary, 5 &c. * J 
© Chaucer, a new edition of him, FUE S and old Ane 
with various readings, conjectures, remarks on his language, and the 
: © changes it! had undergone from the earlieſt times to his age, and'from 
© his to the preſent. | With notes explanatory of cuſtdms, Kc. and 
©. references to Boccace and other authors from whom he has borrow- 
© ed, with an account of the liberties he has taken in ang, the Os, | 
his life, and an exact etymological gloſſary. 19258 
< Ariſtotle's/Rhetorie, a tranſlation. of it into Englim. 
"48: Collection of Letters, tranſlated from the modern writers, with | 
© ſome account of the ſeveral authors. 
_ © Oldham's'Poems, with notes hiſtorical 15 critical. 
[© Roſeommon's Poems, with notes. 
Lives of the Philoſophers, written with a. e air, in fuch 2 
-E manner as may divert as well as inſtrud. X 
© Hiſtory of the Heathen Mythology, with an explication of the 
fables, both allegorical and hiſtorical, with references to the __ 
Hiſtory of the States of Venice, in a compendious manner. 
ht Ariſtotle' 8 Ethics, an Engliſh tranſlation of them with notes. 
« Geographical Dictionary from the French. 
Hieroeles upon Pythagoras, tranſlated into- 2s perhaps 
notes This is done by Norris. | reren 255 
4 A book of Lockers Men all dg f ſubjects. Pg 
ke, Claudian, a new edition of his works, cum notis „ varjorum in the | 
manner of Burman, *' 4 
< Tully's Tuſculan Queſtions, ies vf them.) ocicls: 2; he 
. + Tuliy de Natura Deorum, a tranſlation of thoſe n | 
Benzo's New Hiſtory of the New World, to be tranſlated. 
« Machiavel's Hiſtory of Florence, to be tranſlated. _ 
- * Hiſtory of the Revival of Learning in Europe, containing an 
account of whatever contributed to the reſtoration of literature, ſuch 
© as controverſies, printing, the deſtruction of the Greek empire, the 
© encouragement of great men, with the lives of the moſt eminent 
© patrons, and moſt eminent early * a all kinds of learning in 
« different countries. ; I 
A Body 
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which Johnſon would never allow; on the contrary, 
to the aſtoniſhment of myſelf who have heard him, and 
many others, he has frequently declared, that the only 

true and e Wn to the Neg. a _ was 


8 1 IA of 5 ee e N 
A table of the SpeRators, Tatlers, and Guardians, diſtinguiſhed 
by figures into ſix degrees of value, with notes giving the reaſons * 

preference or degradation. g 

A Ec 
=; | ſome account of the writers, with reaſon# for ſelection and critaciſm 
c upon ſtiles, remarks on each eit if need ful. - 

A Collection of Proverbs from various languages: — Jan. 6 83. 
A Dictionary to the Common Prayer ee enn, 
Dictionary of the Bible. March — 2. 

A Collection of stories and Examples | like thoſe of Valerius 
„Maximus. Jan. 10 —53. 925 

From Elian, . volume! of ſeleg tories deere comm 
Jan. 48 33. ga | 

Collection of Travels, Yopnges, Adventures, and, dare of 
15 Countries. 3 

« DiRionary of Ancient Hiſtory and Mythology. | 5 
. © Treatiſe on the Study of Polite Literature, — the den 
4 of learning, directions for editions, commentaries, e. 

"IM Maxims, Characters and Sentiments, after the manner of Bruyere, 
collected out of an authors, bi See e 1 1 e "om 
1 og wren 

« Cladbeal Miſeellanics, Scleck from ancient c. and 
« Latin authors. 


Lives of iluſtrious perſons, as well of the age as the ie learned, 


in imitation of Plutarch. 5 re 761 
Judgment of the learned upon |Englih authors. „ e 


0 4 Poetical DiRtionary of the Engliſh tongue. 
Conſidertions upon the preſent ſtate of London. | ET: 
Collection of Epigrams, with notes and obſervations. 
| | + Obſervations on the Engliſh nge relating to * phraſes, 
and modes of Speech. 
_ * Minutie Literariæ, Miſcellaneous reflections, n emenda- 
tions, notes. az 5 5 1 
© Hiſtory of the Confliturion. EDS 5 
Compariſon of Philoſophical and Chriſlian Me 15 bean. | 
collected from the moraliſts and fathers... __ | To 
c D with notes. 1 5 „„ 
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the aſſurance of pecuniary profit. Notwithſtanding the 


boldneſs of this aſſertion, there are but few that can be 
perſuaded to yield to it; and, after all, the beſt apology 


for Johnſon, will be found to conſiſt in his want of 2 
profeſſion, the preſſure of his neceſſities, and the ex- 


ample of ſuch men as Caſtalio, Geſner, and Salmaſius, 


among foreigners; ; and Fuller, Howel, L. Eſtrange, 
Dryden, Chambers, and Hume, not to mention Wer. 
now living, among ourſelves. 5 te 


The principle hege noted was not only in che More 


iris" avowed by ſohnſon, but ſeems to have been 


| wrought. by. him into a habit. He was never greedy 


of money, but without money could not be ſtimulated 


to write. I have been told by a clergyman of ſome 


eminence with whom he had been long acquainted, 


that, being to preach on a particular occaſion, he ap- 


. plied, as others under a like neceſſity had frequently 


done, to Johnfon for help. T will Write a ſermon for : 


« thee,” ſaid Johnſon, : but thou. muſt pay me for it. 
Yet was he not ſo indifferent to the ſubjects that he 
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"wa requeſted! to write on, as at any time to abandon + 
either his religious. or political, principles. He would 
no more have put his name to an Arian or Socinian 
tract than to a defence of Atheiſm. At the time when | 

Faction Detected”. came out, a pamphlet. of which the 
late lord Egmont is is now L underſtood to have 
been the author, e the bookſeller, held out to 


him a ſtrong tempratibn' to anſwer it, which he refuſed, 
being convinced, as Gat aſſured me, that the e con- 
| IIS d 2 t $457 88 5 «5 l ML 2 Too $9 - tained 
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| tained in it was made good, and that che . : 
pong thereon: was unanſwerable. 5 

Indeed whoever peruſes that maſterly beben | 
muſt be convinced that a ſpirit ſimilar to that which 
induced the Iſraelites, when under the conduct of their 

wiſe legiſlator, to cry out Ye take too much upon ye, 
is the moſt frequent motive to oppoſition, and that 
; whoever hopes to govern a free people by reaſon, is 
miſtaken in his judgment of human nature. He, 
ſays Hooker, * that goeth about to perſuade a people 
© that: they are not well governed, ſhall never want 
© attentive and favourable hegrers? and the ſame au- 
thor ſpeaking of legiſlation: in general, delivers this as 
his ſentiment: Laws politic ordained for external 
* order and regimen amongſt men are never framed as h 
© they ſhould be, unleſs preſuming the vill of man to 
s be obſtinate, rebellious and averſe from all obedience 
„ unto the ſacred laws of his nature: In a word, unleſs 
preſuming man, in regard of his depraved mind, little 
z better than a wild beaſt, they do accordingly provide, 
„ notwithſtanding, ſo to frame his outward actions as 
that they be no hindrance unto the common good, 
for which ſocieties were inſtituted. Unleſs: they do 
© this they are not be Fecleſ. Fol. Lib. J. ee T, 
as Set 10. 

That theſe were the 1 ERoWs of Johnſon alſo, I am 
lines to ſay, by frequent declarations to the ſame 
_ purpoſe, which I have heard him make; and to theſe 
I attribute it, that he ever after acquieſced in the mea- 
ſures of een 1 the if ee of n 
| niGFutIons. , S008 : 
It has already been TO TREE in fthes account Sand ; 
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: given of Savage, that the friends of that ill ſtarred man 5 


had ſet l foot a ſubſcription for his ſupport, and that 
n was the place DAN had fixed on n for his reſi- 


dence : : 
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dence: the fame yas completed at the end of COTE 
1739. Johnſon at that time lodged at Greenwich, and 
there parted with that friend and companion of his mid- 
night rambles, whom it was never his fortune again to 
ſee. The event is antedated in the poem of London!; 
but in every particular, except the difference of a year, 
what is there ſaid of the departure of Thales muſt be 
| underſtood of Savage, and looked upon as true hiſtory. 
In his life of Savage, Johnſon has mentioned the cir- 
cumſtances that attended it, and deplored this ſepara- 
tion as he would have done a greater misfortune than it 
proved: that it was, in reality, none, may be inferred 
from Savage's inability, ariſing from his circumſtances, 
his courſe of life, and the laxity of his mind, to do 
good to any one: it is rather to be ſuſpected that his 
example was contagious, and tended to confirm John- 
ſon in his indolence and thoſe other evil habits which 
it was the labour of his life to conquer. They who 
were witneſſes of Johnſon's perſevering temperance in 
the article of drinking, for, at teaſt, the latter half of 


his life, will ſcarcely believe that, during part of the 


former, he was a lover of wine, that he not only in- 
daulged himſelf in the uſe of it when he could procure 


tit, but, with a reflex delight, contemplated the act of 


drinking it, with all the circumſtances that render it 


grateful to the palate or pleaſing to the eye: in the 


language of Solomon he looked upon the wine when 
_ © it was red, when it gave his colour in the cup, and 


© when it moved itſelf aright *. In contradiction to 
. thoſe, who, having a wife and children, prefer domeſtic 


enjoyments to thoſe which a tavern afford, I have 
heard him aſſert, that a tavern-chair was the throne of. 
human felicity.— . As ſoon,” ſaid he, as I enter the 
8 door of a IR 1 eee an oblivion on: n 


8 RE chap. xxiii. v. 31. 
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© and a freedom from ſolicitude “: when I am ſeated, 
I find the maſter courteous, and the ſervants obſe- 
© quious to my call; anxious to know and ready to ſup- 
c ply my wants: wine there exhilarates my ſpirits, and 
« prompts me to free converſation and an interchange 
af diſcourſe. with thoſe. whom I moſt love: 1 dog- 
c matiſe and am contradicted, and in this conflict * 8 
opinions and ſentiments I find delight. 
How far his converſations with Savage might leer | 
him thus to delight in tavern-ſociety, which is often a 
ba) ag to greater. enormities than exceſſive drink- 
» > It is 3 of remark by thoſe who are curious- in 3 
cuſtoms and modes of living, how little theſe houſes of entertainment 
are now frequented, and what a diminution in their number has been 
experienced in London and Weſtminſter in a period of about forty 
years. backward. The hiſtory of taverns in this country may be traced 
back to the time of Hen. IV. for ſo ancient is that of the Boar's 
Head in Eaſtcheap, the rendezvous of Prince Henry and his lewd 
companions, as we learn from Shakeſpeare. Of little leſs antiquity 
is the White Hart without Biſhop's-gate, which now nnen 
of it the date of its erection, 1480. 


Anciently there ſfood in Old Riel Weſtminſter, 2 A tavern 
known by the ſign of the White Roſe, the fymbol of the York faction. 


It was near the chapel of our Lady behind the high altar of the 
abbey-church. . Together with that chapel. it was, in 1503, pulled 


down, and on the ſcite of both was erected the chapel of Henry the 


Seventh. At the reſtoration, the Cavaliers and other adherents to the 
royal party, for joy of that event were for a time inceſfanely drunk; 

and from a picture of their manners in Cowley's comedy, Cutter of 
Coleman-ſtreet, muſt be ſuppoſed to have greatly contributed to the 
| Increaſe of taverns. When the frenzy of the times was abated, 
taverns, eſpecially thoſe about the Exchange, became places for the 
tranſaction of almoſt all manner of buſineſs: there accounts were 
ſettled, conveyances executed, and there attornies ſat, as at inns in the 
country on market days, to receive their clients. In that ſpace near 
- the Royal Exchange which is encompaſſed by Lombard, Gracechurch, 
part of Biſhop's-gate and Threadneedle ſtreets, the number of taverns 
was not ſa few as twenty, and on the ſcite of the Bank there ſtood four. 
At the Crown, which was one of them, it was not unuſual in a morning 
ee ee e e . in 
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ing; cannot now be known, nor would it foci 1 


good purpoſe to enquire. It may, nevertheleſs, be con- 


jectured, that whatever habits he had contracted of 


idleneſs, neglect of his perſon, or indifference in the 
choice of his company, received no correction or check 


from ſuch an example as Savage's conduct held forth; 


leſs troubled with thoſe reflections, which, in his lateſt 


hours, are known to have given him uneaſineſs, had he 


never become acquainted with one ſo looſe in his morals, 
and fo well acquainted with the vices of the town as 
this man appears to have been. We are to remember 


that Johnſon was, at this time, a huſband : can it there- 
fore be ſuppoſed. that the ſociety of ſuch a man as 


Savage had any tendency to improve him in the exer- 
ciſe of the domeſtic virtues ? nay rather we muſt doubt 
it, and aſcribe to an indifference in the diſcharge of 
them, ariſing from their nocturnal excurſions, the inci- 
dent of a temporary ſeparation of Johnſon from his 
wife, which ſoon took place, and that, while he was in 

a lodging in Fleet ſtreet, ſhe was harboured by a friend 


near the Tower. It is true that this ſeparation: con- 


tinued but a ſhort time, and that if indeed his affection, | 

at that inſtant, was alienated from her, it ſoon returned; _ 
for his attachment to her appears, by a variety of notes 
and memorandums concerning her in books that ſhe 
was accuſtomed to read in, now in my cuſtody, to have 


been equal to what it ought to be: nay Garrick would 


often riſque offending them both, by mimicking his 


mode of nn and 8 uxorious Nee vg towards 


her. e 2 
The little ud or indeed reputation, that accrued 


to Johnſon by the writing of political pamphlets, led 
him to think of other exerciſes for his pen. He had, 


ſo early as 1 7 34, ſolicited een of Cave; but 
„ 5 | | Tn 


- 
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Cave * 3 were ſo numerous chat he had 
little for him till the beginning of the year! 1738, 
when Johnſon conceived a thought of. enriching the 
Magazine with a biographical article, and wrote for it 
the Life of Father Paul, an abridgement, as it ſeems 
to be, of that life of him which Johnſon intended to 
have prefixed to his tranſlation of the Hiſtery of the 
Council of Trent. The motive t this and other ex- 
ertions of the ſame talent in the lives bf Boerhaave, 
Blake, Barretier, and other eminent perſons, was his 
wants, which at one time were ſo pr Ee as as to induce 
him in a letter to Cave, pe 5 erjed, to inti- | 
mate to him that he wanted'a dinner, | | 
Johnſon who was never Ae in 3 i 
the aſſiſtance which he receiyed from Cave, became his 
friend; and, what W.. more in Caves eftimation than 
any perſonal attachment Whatever, A friend. to his Ma- 
gazine, for he being at this time engaged in a contro- 
verſy with a knot of bookſellers, the proprietors of a 
rival publication, the Bondon Magazine, ce wrote 
een 5 bog. 
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kts was publiſhed e Mee, Weed 1736, | 


and imitated in the eee, in that for the 
month of May followin g: 


Hail Urban! indefarigable maps, | 
Unwearied au by all thy uſeful toil! 


' Whom num'rous {landerers aſſault in rains 


8 


Whom no baſe caluz umny can put to foi . 
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But ſtill the laurel on | thy. 1 row 
 Flouriſhes fair, and ſhall for ever grow. 


What mean the ſervile — crew, 1 
What their vain Suing, ant their emp! 

| Neer ſeck: but ſtill thy noble ends purſue, 
Unconquer d by the rabble's venal voice — 
Still to the muſt thy Rtudious mind apply, | | 
_ Happy in temper as in induſtry. | 7 


) 
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The ſenſeleſs an of an haughty tongue, | 
 Unworthy thy attention to engage, 


| Unheeded paſs: and tho' they mean thee wrong 


Ip manly filence diſappoint their rage. 
_ Affiduous diligence confounds its foes; 
\ Reſiſtleſs, hey malicious crquils moo. 


\? 
: W 


5 a Exert thy powers, nor flacken i in the courſe, 
p Thy ſpotleſs fame ſhall quaſh all falſe report: 
Exert thy powers, nor fear a rival's force, _ 
__ But thou ſhalt ſmile at all his vain effort & 
| ge labours ſhall be crown'd with large ſucceſs; 
The muſe” 5 aid thy magazine ſhall bleſs.. _ 5 
>a 18 WO page more grateful to th harmonious nine 
8 Than that wherein thy labours we ſurvey: 
Where ſoletin themes in fuller ſplendor dine, 
(Delightful mixture, ) blended with the gay. 
"Where in impreving, various joys we find, 


85 1 welcome FL are to thy wearied mind. 15,9 | 


. 


N ; 


by Thus bn the; nym ohh in Riba Rn 8 
ory: ot various flow 'rs a beauteons wreath compoſe, 


The lovely violet's azure- painted head 4 1 5» | 
nt 5 Anil luſtre to the crimſon-bluſhing rele. he) 
5 Thus ſplendid Iris, with her varied 3 12 
+ Shines in dhe aer, ad ee. Rk 
Mi 224 1738. 2 o1 85 FLOP 35 68 TT ot n 
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5 The e that gave riſe to this 
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N con» 
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I it gave to the fale of its rival, which at one time was 
ſo great as to throw: back NO. fewer. thai 
| nd. copies on the hands of the proprietors. . To re- 

venge this injury, the confederate bookſellers gave out, 
8 that Sylvanus VI , W for no conceivable reaſon, 


no | they 


teſts as it will preſcntly.; appear to have been, was the 
increaſing demand for Caveꝰs publication, and the check 


ſeventy thou | 


l 
x 
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they dignified with the appellation of Doctor, was be- 
come .mad, affigning as the cauſe of his inſanity, his 
publication in the Magazine of ſundry mathematical 
problems, eflays and queſtions on abſtruſe ſubjects, ſent 
him by many of his learned correſpondents. Cave who 
for ſome months had been rebutting the calumnies of 
adverſaries, and that with ſuch ſucceſs as provoked them 
to the outrage above- mentioned, now felt that he had 
them at mercy. With that ſagacity which we fre- 
quently obſerve, but wonder at in men of flow parts, 
he ſeemed to anticipate the advice contained in the ſe- 
- cond and third ſtanzas of Johnſon's ode, and forbore 
_ reply, though not his revenge, which he gratified in 
ſuch a manner as ſeems to abſolve him from the guilt 
imputable in moſt caſes to that paſſion; this he did by 
inſerting as an article of public intelligence in his 
Hiſtorical Chronicle for the month of February 1738, 
the following paragrapm: Monday 20. About 8 
« O clock the famous Dr. Urban, having ſome time 
ic paſt been poſſeſſed with a violent frenzy, broke 
« Jooſe from his nurſe, and run all through the ſtreets 
« of London and Weſtminſter diſtributing quack 
« bills, ſwearing he would go viſit his beautiful 
Garden Eden; raving againſt Common Senſe *, *, and 
« the London Magazine, and ſinging a mad "il ſet 
_ * to muſic by Peter the Wild Youth: but being at 
« laſt ſecured, was conveyed to his lodgings in Moor- 
ac fields, where he continues uttering horrid i impreca- 
e tions againſt ſeveral bookſellers and printers. "Tis 
_ © thought this poor man's misfortune is qwing to his 
« having lately perplexed himſelf withbiblical queſt ons, 

6c 5 —. problenis, aft ronomical "equations, and me- 
6c; to the ens. e — This Ally para; 5 
Wand | eſis . mY nery, e mots in ns 
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t the berge of the proprietors of the London Magazine, 
© is all the anſwer given to the remarks on their inimitable. 
© preface, ſome paſſages of which are. Nee. in "the, beginning | 
'* of this magazine *,"\ , _ | 
The publication in the manner . 1 af 
F this ſenſeleſs and malignant fiction, and the care and 
attention of Cave in the compilation of his magazine, 
together with the aſſiſtance he received from a variety 
of ingenious and learned correſpondents, enabled him 
in a ſhort time to triumph over his rivals, and in- 
5 creaſed the ſale thereof to a number that no 1 5 
could ever equal. . ; 
It was no part of Care's 9 8 FR 0 to give the 
a debates in either houſe of parliament, but the oppoſi - 
tion to the miniſter, and the ſpirit that conducted it, 


had excited in the people a great eagerneſs to know . . 


what was going forward in both, and he knew that 
to gratify that deſire was to encreaſe the demand for 
his pamphlet. Indeed the experiment had already 
been made, for the ſpeeches in parliament had for 
ſome time been given in the Political State of Great 
Britain, a publication above ſpoken of, and though | 
| ae up by perſons no way e to fuch an under- 
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* In the courſe of many years obfirntion 1 am able to recollect 
one, and only one, inſtance of this method of treating a ſcurri- 
lous adverſary. An ingenious mechanic, of the name of Newſham, 
who with the aſſiſtance of the late Dr. Deſaguliers, had made many 
conſiderable improvements in the conſtruction of engines for extin- 
guiſning fires, had obtained a patent for one in particular which conjoin- 
ed in one and the ſame machine the active powers of both the hangs 
and feet: an ignorant and impudent pretender invaded his right, and 
the more to. exaſperate him, wrote with his « own hand and ſubſcribed. a 


letter to Mr. Newſham, made up of the fouleſt abuſe and a diſcuſf.on 


of 22 principles of mechanics in language, Which for its nonſenſe and 

bad ſpelling conveyed. no ideas. Mr. Newſham printed and diſperſed / 
| ſome thouſand copies verbatim et literatim of this letter, and without 
a fingle {remark therean funk F as. 
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nen were well received. Theſe for the moſt 1 
vere taken by ſtealth, and were compiled from the in- 
formation of liſteners and the under-officers and door- 
keepers of either houſe ; but Cave had an intereſt with 


ſome of the' members of both, arifing from an employ- | 


ment he held in the poſt-office, that of inſpector of 
the franks, which not only gave him the privilege of 
ſending his letters free of poſtage, but an bt. 198g 
wh, and occaſions of acceſs to many of them. 
Of this advantage he was too good a 7 of ui. 
own intereſt not to avail himſelf. He therefore de- 
termined to gratify his readers with as much of this 
| Kind of intelligence as he could procure and it was 
5 ſafe to communicate: his reſolution was to frequent 
the two houſes whenever an important debate was 
likely to come on, and from ſuch expreſſions and par- 
ticulars in the courſe thereof as could be collected and 
retained in memory, to give the arguments on either 
| Hide. This reſolution he put into practice in July 
| 1736. His method of proceeding i is variouſly reported ; ; 
but 1 have been informed by ſome who were much about 
bim, that taking with him a friend or two, he found 
means to procure for them and himſelf admiſſion into 
the gallery of the houſe of commons, or to ſome con- 


cealed ſtation in the other, and that then they pri- 


vately took down notes of the ſeveral ſpeeches, and 


the general tendency and ſubſtance of the arguments. 


n Thus furniſhed, 'Cave and his aſſociates would adjourn 
to a neighbouring tavern, and compare and adjuſt their 
notes, by means whereof and the help of their memo - 


ries, they became enabled to fix at leaſt the 2 3251 | 


: 2 of what they had ſo lately heard and remarked. 

- The reducing | this crude matter into form, was 
* work of a future day and of an abler hand, 'viz. 
"Guthrie, the kiftorian, 2 writer” for the bookſellers, 's 
hom Cave. refained, WE: the; a pole: 


* - * 
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thus compoſed were given monthly to the public, and 
peruſed and read with great | /thoſe who con- 
templated them thought they difoi th 
merely the political principles, but the ſtile " 

ol the ſpeaker ; the fact is, that there was little diſcrimi- 
nation of the latter between the ſpeeches of the beſt 
and the worſt orators in either aſſerably, and in moſt 
inſtances the perſons to whom they were aſcribed were 
here made to ſpeak with more eloquence and even 
propriety of diction than, in the place of debate they 


were able to do: Sir John Barnard, for inſtance, 4 


man of no learning or reading, and who by the way 
had been bred a quaker, bad a ſtile little better than 
an ordinary mechanic, and which abounded with - fuch 
phraſes as, if fo be ſet caſe and nobody more ſo 
and other ſuch vulgariſins, yet was he made in the 
magazine to debate in language 4s correct and poliſhed 
: as tat of Sir William Wyndham or Mr. Pulteney; 255 
though it muſt be confeſſed that ſo weighty was his 
matter on ſubjects of commerce, that Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, as I have been credibly informed, was uſed to 
ſay, that when he had anſwered Sir John Barnard, he 
looked upon that day's nen in the houſe of N 
— — „ 0 
I be vigorous oppoſition to * e enden and das mo» 
tion in both houſes of the thirteenth of February, 
77401 to remove him, were a new æra in politics; 
had ever then been known, the drawing them up re- 
quired, in Cave's opinion, the pen of a more nervous 
writer than he who had hitherto conducted them. 
eee ee e 


given no very favorable ſpecimens of ſtile, had by 

this time, by the ſtudy of the beſt of our old Englich 

_ writers, ſuch as Sir Thomas More, Aſcham, Hocker, 

D_ archbiſhop | Sandys, s 
„ 
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Hates; of Etonz ani others, formed a new (e, confifting | 


| in original Phraſes and: new combinatioris of the integral 


parts of ſentences; which, with the infuſion of words 


derived from the Latin and accommodated to our 


idiom, were ſuch an improvement of the language as 
greatly tended to chrich it: Cave therefore thought hin 


à ſit perſon to conduct this part of his monthly publica- 


tion, and, diſmiffing Guthrie, e the care of it 
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Before . Cave W bee e 


= hy, ſome intimations from the clerks of the houſe of 
commons, that his printing the debates had given of- 


fence to the ſpeaker, and might ſubject him to cen- : 


ſure : this he, for ſome time, regarded but little, re- 


lying poilibly upon the indulgence that had been howto 
as well to the publiſhers of the Political State of Great 


Britain, ho were the firſt that ventured - on this 


practice, as: to himſelf; but a reſolution! of the houſe _ 


at length gave him to underſtand, that it would be 


prüdence in him to deſiſt from it. The thought of 


3 putting his readers on ſhort allowance was very un- 


g to him, and this, with the apprehenſion that 


3 ſale of his Magazine might be affected by he... 


omiſſion of a kind of intelligence which they had been 
accuſtomed to, drove him to many contrivances to evade 


the prohibition,” out of: which! he choſe one that ſcarce 


any man but himſelf would have thought of: it was 
the giving to the public the debates in the Britiſh ſenate 


under a fititions: deſignation. Every one, he knew, | 
Was acquainted with Gulliveris Travels 5, he E 


in bis magazine for June 1538, begins the month by 


feigning, that the debates in the ſenate of Magna Lil 


. lputia were then extant; and referring to the reſolu- 


tion of the houſe of commons, above-mentioned, where- _ 


dy he was forbidden to inſert any account of the pro- i 


ings of the Brifiſh parliament," ke pretends to 
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4 not but his readers will be pleaſed with the in- 
ſertion of what he calls the appendix. to captain Gulli- 
5 ver's account of Lilliput, in their room. A change of 


titious for real names of perſons, countries, and pro- 
vinces, was abſolutely neceſſary for the carrying on this 


deſign, and accordingly, by tranſpoſing the letters and 


otherwiſe anagrammatizing proper names, he has, 
through the medium of nonſenſe, given. Ie to that 
which. he would be thought to conceal. 
Farther to aid his reader as to the ene coun- 
| Fee Sc. he publiſhed, at the end of his magazine 
for 1738, a fictitious propoſal for printing, by ſub- 
ſcription, a work, intitled, Anagrammata Rediviva, 
or tlie art of compoſing and reſolving anagrams, with 
a reference to the bookſellers, agents, and maſters of 
ſhips, in the cities, countries, and provinces therein 
deſcribed by barbarous names oppoſed to thoſe which 


they are meant to ſignify: he alſo, at the end of the 


magazines for 1739, 1740, 1741, 1742, and 1743s 

gave a liſt of chriſtian and ſurnames pretendedly ſyno- 

nimous, forming thereby a key to that other wiſe unin - 

_ telligible jargon which Cave, by this eee had i in- 
troduced into the debates. 


The proprietors of the Banden Magazines vie alſo he 


gave the debates, but from documents leſs authentic 
than thoſe of Cave, compelled by the ſame neceſſity 
that forced him to this artifice, took another courſe: 
they feigned to give the debates in the Roman ſenate, 
and by adapting Roman names to the ſeveral ſpeeches, 

rendered them more n thaw - 11 r 4 
Cave's'management. . 
The artifice r at FRCP in buck 3 b 


the reſolution of the commons was never. enforced, 


and the debates were publiſhed: with impunity. I will 
not diſgrace my page by the inſertion of any of thoſe 
e . ah Cave bad nen, aud 5 
0 Poet, oe which, = 


* # 


do | *. H. £732. 0 Wi 


which, I dare ſay, were muſie to his ear; but content 

myſelf with faying, that Guthrie acquieſced in Cave's 
fiction and the nonſenſe which it involved, and as it 
Was . to e n neden eee not to 
| beter echames 
3 and better connected thau thoſe of Guthrie, 
but in all the ornaments of ſtile fuperior: they were 
written at thoſe ſeaſons when he was able to raiſe his 
imagination to ſuch a piteh of fervour as bordered 
upon enthuſiaſm, which, that he might the better do, 
his practice vas to ſhut himſelf. up in a room aſſigned 
him at St. John's gate, to which he would not ſuffer 
any one to approach, exeept the compoſitor or Cave's 
bey for matter, which, as _ as he ps ee. | 
_ tumbled out at the door. . 
Never were the force 5 W or e . 
of popular eloquence” more evidently diſplayed,” or the 
arts of ſophiſtry more clearly detected than in theſe 
animated compoſitions. Nor are they more worthy, of 
admiration for theſe their excellencies than for that pe- 


culiarity of language which, diſcriminates the debates of 


each aſſembly from the other, and the various colour: 
ing which he has found the art of giving to particu- 
lar ſpeeches. The characteriſtic of the one aſſembyx 
we know is Dignity; the privilege of the other Free- 
dom of Expreſſion. To ſpeak of the firſt, when a 
member thereof endowed: with: wiſdom, gravity, and 
experience, is made to riſe, the ſtile which Johnſon 
gives him is nervous, his matter weighty, and his ar- 
guments convincing; and when a mere popular orator 
takes up a debate, his eloquence is by him repreſented 
ina glare of falfe rhetoric, ſpecious reaſoning,” an af- 
fectation of wit, and a diſpoſition to trifle: with ſubjects 
the moſt intereſting.” With great judgment alſd does 
Lr unxeſtrained oratory of the ather 
houſe, 


; $4. 4 
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5 houſe, and with equal facility i imitate the deep-mouthed 

rancour of Pulteney, and'the yelping pertinacity of Pitt. 
As an illuſtration of the former part of this poſition, - 
_ I ſhall here give two ſpeeches, the one of the lord- 
chancellor Hardwicke, on the motion of lord Carteret 
fror an addreſs to his Majeſty, beſeeching him to remove 
Sir Robert Walpole from his preſence and councils for 
ever; and the other of lord Cheſterfield on a bill, inti- 
tled An act for repealing certain duties on ſpirituous 
liquors, and on licences for retailing the ſame, and for 
© laying other duties on ſpirituous liquors and on licenſes 
« for: retailing the * nnn . of nn 
! is as nn 


9 8 c "My Lords, 3 PL 
„Though I very readily admit that crimes 5 bike to 
IM VN, that a treacherous adminiſtration of pub- 
© lic affairs is in a very high degree criminal, that even 
© ignorance, where it is the conſequence of neglect, de- 
« ſerves the ſevereſt animadverſion, and that it is the 
4 privilege and duty of this houſe to watch over the 
e ſtate of the nation, and inform his Majeſty of any er- 
© rors committed by his miniſters; yet I am far from 
© being convinced either of the juſtice or — of „ 
| che motion now under conſideration. ; 7 

The moſt flagrant and invidious part of the charge 
| t the right honourable gentleman appears to 

conſiſt in this, that he has engroſfed an exorbitant 

degree of power, and uſurped an unlimited iuffuence 

over the whole ſyſtem of government, that he diſ- 
po poſes of all honours and eee F and mat! he 1 is 
. not only fir but ſole miniſter. ns” 
But of this boundleſs ufurpation, my lords, wha 
a proof has been laid before you? what beyond 10 


6 exaggerations, pompous ö 1 1 pecious 1 5 
10 | to 
0 1 


* THE LITE e * 5c 


©to common fame? common fame which at leaſt may | 
.© famertimes err, and which though it may afford ſuf. 
© ficient ground for fuſpicion and enquiry, was never 
© yet admitted as concluſive evidence, where the imme- 
. ** diate neceſſities of the public did not preclude the 
common forms of examination, where the power of 
'© the offender did not make it dangerous to attack him 
by a legal proſecution, or where the conduct of the 
accuſer did not plainly diſcover that they were more 
-© eager of blood thin of png and more folicitous i to 
< deſtroy than to convict. - 
1 hope none of theſe. Ds ia my; adi can 
at preſent obſtruct a candid and deliberate enquiry; 
© with regard to the public, I am not able to diſcover 


© any preſſing exigences that demand a more compen- + 


dious method of proceeding than the eſtabliſhed laws 
+ of the land and the wiſdom of our anceſtors have 
_ © preſcribed. I know not any calamity that will be 
* aggravated, nor any danger that will become more 
formidable by: ſuffering | his n to be legally 
2 tried. 12 
Nor is ha my W in he TRY "og of the ] 
perſon accuſed, any thing that can incite us to a haſty 
© proceſs, for if what is alledged by the noble lords is 
not exaggerated beyond the truth, if he is univerſally 
« deteſted by the whole: nation, and loaded with exe- 
© crations by the public voice, if he is conſidered as the 
© author of all our miſeries and the ſource of all our con- 
:* ruptions, if he has ruined our trade and depreſſed 
C our power, impoveriſhed the people and attempted to 
* enſlave them, there is at leaſt no danger of an inſurrection 
in his favour, or any probability that his party will 
grow ſtronger by delays. For, my lords, to find 
friends in adverſity and aſſertors i in diſtreſs, is me” the 5 
. ING. of 1 innocence and virtue. 
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The gentleman againſt whom this formidable charge 
© is drawn up, is, I think, not ſuſpected of any inten- 
tion to have recourſe either to force or flight: he has 
always appeared willing to be tried by the laws of his 
© country, and to ſtand an impartial examination; he 
neither oppoſes nor eludes e neither mn from 
© Juſtice nor defies n 


And yet leſs, my lords, can J Pare chat ole by : 
© whom he is accuſed act from any motive that may in- 
« fluence them to defire a ſentence not ſupported by 
© evidence or conformable to truth, or that they can 
© wiſh the ruin of any man whoſe crimes are not noto- 
© rious and flagrant, that they perſecute from private 
© malice, or endeavour | to exalt themſelves by the fall 
c of another. Phe 


© Let us therefore, my. lords, enquire 5 we 
c determine, and ſuffer . evidence to precede our ſen- 
4 tence.. The charge, if it is juſt, muſt be by its own 
c nature eafily proved, and that no proof i is drought 8 
« may. perhaps be ſufficient to make us ſuf iu that it 
tis not juſt. 5 1 | is 
For, my Jords;: hae is hai 3 N . | 
fame, which has been ſo much exalted and ſo confi- 
© dently produced? Does not every man ſee, that on 
© ſuch occaſions two queſtions may be aſſced, of which 
perhaps neither can eaſily; be anſwered, and which yet 
_ © muſt bath be reſolved; before common fame can he 
« admitted as a proof of fast??? 


2 e firſt to be enquired, my lords, whether the 
reports of fame are neceſſarily or even probably true. 
A queſtion very intricate and diffuſive, entangled with 
c A thouſand and involving a thouſand diſtinctions: — 
Ga queſtion, of which it may be ſaid, that 4 man may 5 
0 "= plauſibly n and of W per- 
* 5 * hr 5 


* 
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© haps, after months or years waſted i in diſputation, no 


© other deciſion can be obtained than what is obvious at 
a the firſt view, that they are often true and often 


© falſe, and therefore can only be e of e 3 


© not reaſons of determination. eis LOG? 
But if it appear, my lords, whos this _ cannot 


be deceived, we are then to enquire after * dif- 


« ficulty, we are to enquire, What is fame? VEL 
Is fame, my lords, that fame which cannot err, a 
5 report that flies on a ſudden through a nation, of 


© which no man can diſcover. the original? a ſudden 
"IM blaſt of rumour that inflames or intimidates a people, 
« and obtains, without authority,, a general credit? No 


* man verſed i in hiſtory can enquire whether ſuch re- 
© ports may not deceive. Is fame rather a ſettled opi- 


© nion prevailing by degrees, and for ſome time eſta- , 


© bliſhed? How long then, my lords, and in what de- 
© pree muſt it have been eſtabliſhed to obtain undoubt- 
© ed credit? and when does it coinmence infallible ? If 
_ © the people are divided in their opinions, as in all pub- 

© lic queſtions it it has hitherto happened, fame is, I ſup- 
© poſe, the voice of the majority. For if the two par- 


<ties.:are equal in their numbers, fame will be equal, 
then hoi great muſt be the majority before ĩt can lay 
claim to this a eee e and how ſhall that 


© majority he numbered? 61 775 G $200 e 
Theſe queſtions,” my e eee thoughsyiper- 


* haps wich juſtice, too ludlerbus int this place; but in 5 


my opinion they contribute to thew! the pr 
and e eee ene. 
LL ea in doug e 25 | { Ho. We 
Common fame, my lords, 5 0 every man only. 
. + what he himſelf commonly hears, and it is in the power 
of any man's ane ene the en * 


2 8 
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c rify him: with apprehenſions of miſeries never . 


© and dangers inviſible. 


But without ſuch a combination, we are to „ 
© that moſt men aſſociate with thoſe of their own opi- 


© nions, land that the rank of thoſe that compoſe this 
c afſembly naturally diſpoſes ſuch as are admitted to 


their company, to relate or invent ſuch reports as may 
be favourably received, ſo that what appears to one 
© lord the general voice of common fame, may by ano- 
ether be thought only the murmur of a petty faction, 
< deſpicable with regard to their ar eg ha _—_ 
s ble if we conſider their principles. | ' 


80 difficult is it, my lords, to ee 2 ; ſolid PI 


ment concerning the extent and prevalence of any 
particular report, and the degree of credit to be given 
c to it. The induſtry of a party may ſupply the defect 


of numbers, and ſome concurrent Na RG _ 


c contribute to give credit to a falſe report. LID 
But, my lords, we are ourſelves arp to as wit- 


©nefles of the truth of facts which prove him to be ſole 


miniſter, of the number of his deperidants, the ad- 
« yancement of his friends, the diſappointments of his 


© opponents, and the aten n e followers 
"00 adherence-and fidelity. ls 


If it ſhould be 3 e id 
« thing in theſe repreſentations exaggerated beyond the 
truth, and that nothing is repreſented in an improper 
_ ©: light, what conſequence can we draw but that the fol- 


© lowers of this gentleruan: make uſe of thoſe arts which 
t have always been practiſed by the candidates-of pre- 


ferment 3 that they enden veur to gain their patron's 


© ſmile by fattery and panegyric, and to keep it by 
s aſſiduity and an appearance of gratitude ? And if ſuch 
< applications exalted any man to the authority and 


«1itle: of firſt miniſter, the nation has never, in my me- 
| en "TO 2 ſome” man in that ſtation, for 
| c there 


BY 


— * e . . 0 


c FEWER always ſome one to whom anditionrane! ava- 
© rice have paid their court, and whoſe W bare 
© been purchaſed at the expence of trulbtt. 
Nor is it to be wondered at, my lords, — 3 ä 
586 honour and profit have been beſtowed upon the 
friends of the adminiſtration, for who enriches or exalts 
his enemies? Who will inereaſe the influence that is 
© to be exerted againſt him, or ad: nete the 


© blow that is levelled at himſelf :: et 


That the right honourable 8 is the 27 
ed of honours has never yet appeared; it is not 
« pretended, my lords, that he diſtributes them without 
© the conſent of his Majeſty, nor even that his recom- 
mendation is abſolutely neceſſaryi to the ſucceſs of any 
© man's applications. If he has gained more of his 
Maʒeſty's confidence and eſteem than any other of 
e his ſervants, he has done only what every man en- 
+ deavours, and what therefore. la: not to de ĩmputed to 7 
E him as a crime VII 1 W 
e It is impoſſible, my 3 that 5 like other 
men ſhould not have particular iotions of inclination N 
© or diſlike; it is poffible hat they may fix their affecti- 
on upon objects not in the higheſt degree worthy of 
© their regard, and overlook others that may boaſt of 
greater excellencies and: more ſhining merit; but this 
- © is not to be ſuppoſed. without proof, and the regard 
of the King as of any other man, is one argument 
of deſert more than he can ehe who has endea- 
d after it without effect.. 
ted uſurpation muſt banotredh upon him 
2 by hie own confeſſion or by the evidence of 


+ others, and it has not yet been pretended that he 
« afſumes the title of Prime Miniſter, or indeed that 
© it is applied to him by any but his enemies, and it 
may eaſily be conceived: how weakly the moſt un 
1 A innocaneg e De: ſupported if all the 


c aſperſions. | 


- 
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© aſperſions of i its enemies were to be ee proofs 
* © again(t it. 


N or does it 8 my 8 that any 2 — = Oh 


Ki dence. can be brought againſt him on this head, or 


e that any man will ſtand forth and affirm, that either 


0 he has been injured himſelf, by, by.; this gentleman, or 

© \ known | any injury done by him, to another by the 

C < exertion of authority with which he wag,not lawfully 

5 © inveſted 3, uch evidence, my lords, the laws of our 
©, country require to be produced before any man can 


a 4 4 


© be puniſhed, cenſured, or diſgraced. No m man is ob- 


c liged to prove his innocence, but may call upon his 
< proſecuters to ſupport. their accuſation, and why this 


© honourable gentleman, whateyer, may, haue been his 


2h conduct, ſhould be treated in a different manner 


5 than any other, grimingl, I am by, no means e to 


/ 
+ 


2 L. Zb 272411 c. 364 6 
3 « Though. there has * no-evidence affered of his 
£:guilt,, your . lordſhips have heard. an atteſtation, of 


his innocence. from the noble Nardac * *: who ſpoke 
* firſt againſt the motion, of whom it cannot be ſuſ- 
4% . peched that he would v voluntarily engage to anſwer 
for meaſures which he purſued in blind compliance 
© with the direction of another. The ſame.. teſtimony, 
my lords, can I produce, and affirm with equal truth, 
that in the adminiſtration of my province. I am inde- 


722 pendent, and left entirely to the gester of. een 


2 
* 


In every government my lords, a In every Foe" 
| „ « ſome, either by accident, or a natural induſtry, or a 
ky ſuperior capacity, or ſome other ; cauſe, will be en- 
| 4 gaged 1 in more. buſineſs and treated With more con- 
4 Adence than. others; but. if every man is willing to 
er for the ee 1 his Nn e there is 
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all the ſecubliy againſt ebrfaprich that ea poſiibly 
abe obtained; for if every man's regard to his own 
"0 faftty and Jepafztien will prevent Him from betraying 


"+ his truſt or abuſing his power, much more will it = 


e ſnmcite Bien 'to prevent any miſcondutt in anther for 
fel de nüt hichſelf te ddtbbfitable: Men are 
< usually füfftclentty tenalous or Per, and ready to 

: © vniftkate telt fe} Srate Tights, hen nothing but their 
pride 18 affected by the vfurpation, but furely no than 
*« will Patzentiy füffer his province to be in vadetl, When 
he may Himſelf be ne by the NN of ths in- 
* der. 7 221 
Thus, my Tl, eppes to me 16 b nt Only 
gur proof, but Without «probability, and the firſt 

© ler" tin; in my opinion; be nothing more than a 

formidable Ilufon, which, When dne man thinks he 

© has ſeen it, he ſhews to another as eaſily | 

_ chimſet, who Joins wirh Him it propagatiti aß ile no- 

© tion; and in ſpreading terror and refentmenit over the 

mation, till at laſt the pame becomes Beneral, ind 
© whit was at Rrſt only Whffperea by tnaliee or preju- 
dice in the cars of ignorance" tr eredulity, is adopted 


y cmmen fame, und eben back from the people 


| * Aren 2 naiiuont 20 Ri 2 r 
I have hitherto, dy Words; eSifined myfelf to the 
| v ebnssef agen of _ Hogle articke öf Yhis coiplicated 
charge, becauſe" it Appears to te to be the biily part 
© of it neceſſary to be examined, for if once dt e ace 
Tt knowledged that the Hire "of the” Bätioh ire tran- 
. lacted, not by tHe ninifter but the ddmibiftration; by 


the cotificil, in which every mah who Bits there Wb an 


Equal Voice and e d equal authority, the 'laihe er pi + 


'+ of an the meaſures muſt be transferred from him 
dhe conmcil, and every man that has àdoffed ör cbn- 
© curred in them, will deſerve the ſame cenſure or the 
l © ſame applauſe; b as it is unjuſt to Fa one man for 

| c « * the 


— 
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©the crimes of another, it is unjuſt to chuſe one man 
© out for papiſhepont from _ pony opens * 
8 + guilty. 5 

But I ande mot) n my longs when/all thoſe 3 
* eee conſidered, there will be no puniſhment 
* tolbe dreaded, becauſe neither negligence nor treachery 
< will be diſcovered. - For, my lords, with regard to 
© the trea:y of Vinena *, let us ſuppoſe our miniſters 


_ * deceived by ignorant or corrupt intelligence; let us 
admit that they were cautious where there was no 


„ dahger, and neglected ſome opportunities which, if 
they had received better information, they might 
© haye improved to the advantage and ſecurity of the 
_ © nation : what have chey done even under all theſe diſ- 

ad vautageous ſuppoſitions, but followed: the lights 
<-which: they judged moſt clear, and by which they 
mopad to be conducted to honour and to fafety? ? 


Policy, my lords, is very different from preſcience, 
the utmoſt that can be attained is probability, and 


that, for the moſt part, in a low degree. It is ob- 


ſer ved that no man is wiſe, but as you take into con- 


ſideration the weakneſs of another; a maxim more 


: eminently true of political wiſdom; which conſiſts 


very often only in diſcovering deſigns which could 
e nkuer be knomn but by the folly or treachery of thoſe 
to hm they are truſted. If our enemies were wife 


£ enough to keep their own ſecrets, neither our minifters 
-4\nor>our patriots would be able to know or prevent 
*5itheir:defigns; nor would it be any reproach to their 
© ſagacity that they a not know "ina: anden would | 


-«:telÞthem. 3: r 1471 DA 1 \ F031 1011 * 


„f e e 950 ls princes! whoſinterelt 


s contrary to our o], have been at any time ſerved 


| e and wiſe men, there Was a time when our 
Sah 1 %% Crs £ miniſters. 


| Vienna # 
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_ © miniſters could att only by conjecture, and n, 
© miſtaken without a crime. 


© Tf it was always in our power to penetrate! into | 
2 the! intentions of our enemies, they muſt neceſſarily 
© have the ſame means of making themſelves acquaint- 
© ed with our projects, and yet, when any of them are 


; « diſcovered, we think it Jak © Fs it to the ow” 
< gence of the miniſter. 

++ + Thus, my lords, every man is 3 to! „judge 
Wy with prejudice and partiality. W hen we ſuffer by 


© the prudence of our enemies, we charge our miniſters 


4 with want of vigilance, without conſidering that very — 
often nothing is neceſſary to elude the _ _ 
© *xrativg ſagacity but obſtinate ſilencte. 


If we enquire into the tenkaRtions:of weſt tines, | 


« « ſhall we find any man, however renowned for his abi- 


© lities, not ſometimes impoſed upon by falſhoods, and 


ſometimes betrayed by his on reaſonings into mea- 
© ſures deſtructive of the pur poſes which he endeavoured 


© to promote? There is no man of whoſe penetration 


higher ideas have been juſtly formed, or who gave 
more frequent proofs of an uncommon penetration 


into futurity than Clewmro*, and yet ſucceeding 
times have ſufficiently Aen. the weakneſs of 
-< aggrandizing Blefuſcu + by deprefling Iberia , and we 


wonder now how ſo much policy could fall into ſo 
© groſs an error, as not rather to ſuffer power to remain 


in the diſtant enemy, than transfer it to another equally 
a. divided from us by intereſt; and far more n e 


© by the ſituation of his dominiona. 1 
à Clewmro, my lords, ſuffered himſelf - FOR e "A St 


e ried away by the near proſpect of preſent advantages, 


and the apprehenſion of preſent dangers, and every 


. the ficha-niznnee ſometimes 
* nes 


"74 „ . 
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| © deluded into a preference of | ſmaller: preſent _ | 


36 tage to a greater which was more remote. _ 

Let it not be urged, my lords, that politicss are 
© advanced ſince the time of Clewmro, and that errors 
which might then be committed by the wiſeſt ad- 
miniſtration, are now. groſs and reproachful: we are 


to remember that every part of policy has been 


© equally improved, and that, if more methods of diſ- 
covery have been ſtruck out; there have been Tho- 
1 * wiſe more arts invented of eluding it. 


When therefore we enquire into the anne or 
« examine the abilities of a miniſter, we are not to expect 


that he ſhould appear never to have been deceived, 


0 5 but that he ſhould- never be found to have negletted 


t any proper means of information, nor ever to e 
_ * willingly given up the intereſt of his country; 

© we are not to impute to his weakneſs what is — 
to be aſcribed to the An of: re . he 


. . ee 


If this Rll my n is ada it will * 


4, monies: for thoſe who ſupport the motion, to prove, 


not only that the treaty of Vinena was never made, 


but that the. falſhood of the report either was or 
might have been known by our miniſters, | otherwiſe 
_. © thoſe who are inclined to retain a favourable opinion 


of their integrity and abilities, may conclude, that 


' 5 they were either not miſtaken, or were led into error 
by ſuch deluſions as would no leſs eaſily have impoſ- 
ed on their accuſers, and that by exalting their ene- 


e mies to their ſtations they ſhall not much eps the 
_ 5 advantage of their country. 3 
5 This motion therefore, my lords, s bc upon 


no acknowledged, no indiſputable facts, nor ſupport- 


ed by legal evidence, this motion, which by appeal- - 
e ing to common fame as the ultimate judge of every 


0 man's actions, my bring every =—_ life or fortune 
Fe TT. 


% 


* 5 


= r HB: 1 122 Or 


c. into danger, this xridtion; which: condemns without 
© hearing and decides without examining, I cannot but 
g reject, and 9 ou. e 5 concur with 
%%/ͤſ e gots 2dt ooo font nn lg 
This nerebus [ſpeech 3 ae the 
eurbof Abingdon in ſupport of the motion, which he 
grounded on the evidence of common fame. The drift 
of lord Hardwicke's ſpeech is to in validate that kind of 
teſtimony, and in this he diſplays the talents of a ſound 


lawyer and an eloquent oratory but the private virtues 


of Sir Robert Walpole were ſueh, that ſew of his 


enemies wiſhed for à greater puniſhment on him than 


the diveſting him of power, and aceordingly the motion 


contained no ſpeeifie charge of crimes that called for 


public juſtice: it tended to ſhew that the miniſter had 
been inattentive to the complaints of the merehants, 
averſe to the proſecution of the war, and unſkilfol in 
the conduct of it, and that the councils of the nation 
had not prof pered under his influence, and that theſe 
facts were notorious: theſe were ſurely reaſons for his 
removal, and fuperfeded the neceſſity of legal forms, 
and that kind of evidence which is required to ſupport 
a bill of attainder or an impeachment. Lord Hard- 


wicke's argument may therefore ſeem fallacious, but it 


was admirably calculated to elude the charge; he wil- 
fully miſtook the defign of the motion, and ſet him- 


ſelf to invalidate the kind of evidente on which it was 


grounded, and to thew its inſufficiency to ſupport a 
legal proſecution,” and ſucceeding therein, his opponents 
thought their arguments refined ann in ben ped 
were not. 

The ſpeech of Lord Cheftceficld: tt 2 
70, and againſt a meaſure of a fucteeding, and, as it 
_ mer pd e pe as follows, 
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> My Lords, 

The bil nom under r canvderation. appears to 

© me to deferve a much cloſer regard than, ſeems. to 
© have been paid to it in the other hopſe, through Which 
© it was hurried: with the ytmoſt precipitation, _- 5 
«< where it paſſed almoſt without the of 2. 
debate; nor can I think that carneſtpeſs. with which. 

« ſome lords ſeem inclined to preſs it forward here, 
* conſiſtent with the importance of the conſequences 
« which may be, with grrat reaſon, expeſted from it, 
It has been urged that where ſo great a number 

© have formed expectations of a national benefit from 
any bill, ſo much deference at leaſt is due to their 
judgment, as that the bill ſhould be conſidered in a 
committee. This, my lords, I admit to be, in other 
«caſes, a juſt and reaſonable demand, and will readily 
c allow: that the propoſal, not only of a conſiderahle 
number, but even of any ſingle lord, ought to be fully 
examined and regularly debated, according to the 
5 uſual forms of this aſſembly. But in the preſent caſe, 


e my lords, and in all caſes like the preſent, the de- 


mand is improper becauſe it is uſeleſs, and it is uſe- 
leſs | becauſe we can do now all that ve can do here. 
after in -a committee. For the, biil before us is a 
« money bill, which, according to the preſent opinion 
© of the clinabs“, we have no right to amend, and 
\« which therefore we have no need of conſidering in a 
committee, ſince the event of our deliberations muſt 
© be, that we are either to reject or paſs it in its preſent 
s ſtate; for I ſuppoſe no lord will think this a proper 
s time to enter into a controverſy with the clinabs for 
s the revival of thoſe privileges to which, I believe, we 
have a right, and ſuch a controverſy, the leaſt attempt 
to nn a cen he 8 eee 
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Jo defire, therefore, my lords, that this bill 1 
be conſidered in a committee, is only to deſire that 
it may Bain 0 one ſtep without oppoſition, that it may 
proceed through the forms of the houſe by ſtealth, - 
„and that the conſideration of it may be delayed till 
c Wen exigencies of che government ſhall be ſo great, 

not to allow time for ene eee s 
« Site ed en Ot DOME m: 

- ©By'this' artifice, gooſe as it is, hr Sa this: 
wonderful bill hope to obſtruct a plain and open de- 
tection of its tendency. They hope, my lords, that 
< the bill-ſhall ' operate in the ſame manner with the | 
liquor which it/is intended to bring into more general 
«uſe; and that as thoſe that drink ſpirits are drunk 
before they are well aware that they are drinking, 
the effects of this law ſhall be perceived, before we 
know that we have made it. Their intent is to give 
us a dram of policy which is to be ſwallowed before 
© it" is taſted,” and which, bene once it is era 

« will turn our heads. #4 7 
But, my lords, I hope we dan wh 1 ee : 
to examine the draught which theſe ftate-empirics _ 
have thought proper to offer us, and I am confident 
« that a very little examination will convince us of the 
6: pernicious. qualities of theix new preparation, and ſhew 
that it can en no other ; ins that of 2 
s ns public. At w 
ue 3 us, 8 ſeems to be theeffe@t . 
7 18 that practice of which it is intended likewiſe to be 
< the cauſe, and to be dictated by the liquor of which 

+ it ſo effectually promotes the uſe, for ſurely it never 
before was conceived by any man intruſted with the 
Fm, ee eh to in taxes . he 

deſtruction of the People le: 
Nothing, my lords, but th deſtruction of all the 
$ my laborious and ara wy of the nation, can be 


- expected 
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* expedited from the licenſe which is now: propoſed to 
c be given, not only to drunkenneſs, but to drunken- 
| © nels of the moſt deteſtable and dangerous kind, to 
© the abuſe not ſt of nete x” Bok of en 
dvr. . | 
Nothing, my ae is more abſurd t FRY to Alert, | 
© that the uſe of ſpirits will be hindered by the bill now 
© before-us, or indeed that it will not be in a very 
© great degree promoted by it. For what produces all 
«© kind of wickedneſs but the proſpect of impunity on 
one part, or the ſolicitation of opportunity on the 
« other ?- Either of theſe have too frequently been ſuffi- 
7 cient. to overpower the ſenſe of morality, and even 
- of religion, and what is not to be feared from them 
_ © when they ſhall unite their force, and operate toge= 
ther, when nen, hall be increaſed and terror 
4 *taken away? 
It is allowed by * . * hicherta diſputed : 
< on either ſide of this queſtion, that the people appear 
« obſtinately enamoured of this new liquor: it is allows 
ed, on both parts, that this liquor corrupts the mind 
and enervates the body, and . deſtroys vigour: and 
virtue, at the ſame time that it makes thoſe who drink 
it too idle and too feeble for work, and while it im- 
1 poveriſhes them by the preſent expence, diſables them 
from ene "Its; ill eee by en 
8 induſtry. bree tom 
It might Fac 8 my . e at 1 had | 
| ha far agreed, would not eaſily find any occaſion 
of diſpute, nor would any man, unacquainted with 
| << the motives by which ſenatorial. debates are too often 
I influenced, ſuſpect, that after the pernicious. qualities 
Jof this liquor, and the general inclination among the 
people to the immoderate uſe of it had been generally 
admitted, it could be afterwards enquired, whether 
s it "_ to be made more co Whether this 
5 5 univerſal. 


—_ 


price will diminiſh the numbers of the purchaſers; 
_ © but it is at the ſame time expected, that this tax ſhall 


— 


„„ — CL 192) or. 


a univerſal: thirſt for poiſon ought. to be. nn 


( the legiſlature, and whether 2 new ſtatute ought to 


© be. made to ſecure drunkards4 in * eee 5 
< their appetites. - : 
© To pretend, my . abs the deſign of ahi bilt | 
is to prevent or dimiſh the uſe of ſpirits, is to trample 
upon common fenſe, and to violate the rules of de- 
© cency as well as of reaſon. Fer when did any man 
hear that a commodity was prohihited by licenſing; its 


1 fale, or that to offer and refuſe is the ſame action. 


lt is indeed pleaded rhat it will be made dearer by 
the tax which is propoſed, and that the increaſe of the 


ſupply the expence of a war on the Continent. It is 
6 afferted therefore, that the conſumption of ſpirits will 


| © be hindered, and yet, that it will be ſuch as may be 


expected to furniſh, from a very ſmall tax, a revenue 
© ſufficient for the ſupport of armies, for the re- eſta- 
c bliſhment of the Auriſtan“ — * wit agree 
of the attempts of Blefuſcu 4. 2 

Surely, my lords, theſe: ee 2 are not 
conſiſtent, nor can it be imagined that they are both 
ſormed in the ſame head, though they may be ex- 
© preſſed by the ſame mouth. It is, however, ſome 
recommendation of a ſtateſman, when, of his aſſer- 
« tions, one can be found reaſonable or true, and in 


this, praiſe rammt be denied to our preſent miniſters; 


for though it is undoubtedly falſe hat this tax will 
4 leſſen the c nlumptior of ſpirits, it is certainly true 


that it will produce a very large revenue, a revenue 


© that win me but n. _ angle: from whoſe | 
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61 Our miniſters will e have the fame honour 


k their predeceſſors, of having given riſe to a new 


fund, not indeed for the payment of our debts, but 


© for much more valuable purpoſes, for the exaltation 


© of our hearts under oppreflion, for the elevation of 


out ſpirits amidft miſcarriages and diſappointments, 
© and for the chearful fupport of thoſe debts which 
e haye loſt hopes of paying. They are reſolved, 


my lords, that the nation, which nothing can make 
© wile, ſhall, while they are at its head, at leaſt be 
merry, and ſince public happineſs is the end of go- 


Vvernment, they ſeem to imagine that they ſhall de- 
« ſerve applauſe, by an expedient, which will enable 
every man to lay his cares aſleep, to drown ſorrow, 


* and loſe, in the delights of drunkenneſe, both the 


Tune miſerics and Mir on 1 
Surely, my lords, men of this e 1 
5 kla and this exalted genius, deſerve: ſuch honours 
as were never paid before; they deſerve to beſtride 


a butt upon every ſign- poſt in the metropolis, or to 
s have their countenances exhibited as tokens where 


„chis liquor is to be ſold: by the licenſe which they 


© have procured. They muſt be at leaſt remembered 


© to future ages as the happy politicians, who after all 


« expedients for raiſing taxes had been employed, diſ- 


covered a new method of draining the laſt reliques 


of the public wealth, and added a new revenue to 


cache government; nor will thoſe who ſhall thereafter | 


< enuterate- the ſeveral funds now eſtabliſhed/among 


baus, forget, among the benefactors to their: Wespe 


the illuſtrious authors of the drinking fund. 
May I be allowed, my lords, to e ee ay 


« countrymen and fellow-ſubjeQs upon the happy times | 
a +:which are now approaching, in which no man will 
© be diſqualified for the -privilege of being drunk? 
1 0 N all diſcontent and OR OY forgotten, 


5 and 


| \ 


CV •‚˖L˖P7P FL MR 0: 


and the people, though now :confidered by the mĩ- 

niſtry as their enemies, ſhall acknowledge the lenity 

of that bebe en 2 i Caray are 

taken away 

But t6ô a bill for ſuch deßrable . it adds 
© be proper; my lords, to prefix/a preamble in which 


© the kindnefs of our intentions ſhould be more fully 


explained, that the nation may not miſtake our in- 
© dulgence for cruelty, nor conſider their benefactors 
© as their perſecutors. If therefore this bill be conſi- 
_ © dered and amended, (for why elſe ſhould it be conſi- 
dered ?) in a committee, I ſhall humbly propoſe that 
it ſhall be introduced in this manner: Whereas the 


« defigns-of the preſent miniſtry, whatever they are, 


cannot be executed without a great number of mer-- 


© cenaries, which mercenaries cannot be bired without 
© money ; and whereas the preſent. diſpoſition of this 
© nation to drunkenneſs, inclines us to believe, that 
they will pay more chearfully for the undiſturbed en- 
joyment of diſtilled liquors, than for any other con- 
« ceffion that can be made by the government;, be it 
« enacted by the King's moſt excellent Majeſty,” that no 
© man ſhall hereafter be denied the en 1. _— _ 
c on the following conditions 2 
This, my lords, to Ki" no mh] is the e 5 
1 cov to this bill, which contains only the con- 
« ditions on which the people of this kingdom are to 
_ © be allowed hencefor ward to riot in debauchery, in de- 
« bauchery licenſed by law, and countenanced by the 
© magiſtrates, for there is no doubt but thoſe on whom 
the inventors of this tax ſhall confer. authority, will 
abe directed to aſſiſt their maſters in their deſign, to 
encourage the conſumption of that liquor from which 
ſuch large revenues are expected, and to multiply, 
« without-end; thoſe licenſes DEN; are to E an a 
1 OP Nn to the e 12 "Ok. 2s 
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e By this unbounded licenſe, my lords, 3 price 
c ; will be leſſened, from the increaſe of which the ex- 
pectations of the efficacy of this law are pretended, | 
for the number of retailers will leſſen the value as 
©in all other caſes, and. leſſen it more than this tax 
« will increaſe it. Beſides, it is to be conſidered, that 
sat preſent the retailer expects to be paid for the 
£ danger which he incurs by an unlawful. trade, and 
© will not truſt his reputation, or his purſe to the mercy 
© of his cuſtomer, without a profit proportioned to the 
© hazard ;. but when once the reſtraint ſhall be taken 
© away, he will ſell for common gain, and it can hard- 
© ly be imagined, that at preſent he ſubjects himſelf to 
4; informations. . n for: leſs. than, ur gene a 

16 The 3 1 on \ which this bill. is . 
C a indeed the only pretence that deſerves to be 
© termed ſpecious, is the propriety of taxing vice; 
but this maxim of government has, on this occaſion, 
© been either miſtaken or perverted. Vice, my e 
is not, properly, to be taxed but ſuppreſſed, and 
heavy taxes are ſometimes the only means by which 
< that ſuppreſſion can be attained. Luxury, my lords, 
« or the exceſs of that which is pernicious only by its 
b © excels, may very properly be taxed, that ſuch exceſs, 
though not ſtriftly unlawful, may be made more diffi- 
ceult; but the uſe of thoſe. things which are fimply 
- © hurtful, hurtful i in their on nature and in every de- 
c gree, is to be prohibited · None, my lords, ever 
heard in any nation of a tax upon theft or adultery, 
4 becauſe 2 tax implies a licenſe granted for the uſe of 
-* that which is ane to * ** aſhall nen 
F pay i . 
a . e my 3 is „ 1 in all | 
WI | circumſtances an evil, and therefore ought not to be 
ik: = tg and the means of it not to be 
made 


WE 


| "teret, Mr. Sandys and 'othi 
the commons with little or bop Hitch, and money 
Was imme distely raifed on the tak thereby impoſed: 


' Sbem . e Gent. . Mag: 1743, page e #5, 


„ 7 Ori [400 a pit 
© made eaſy by a light” impoſt which none can feel, 


but to be removed out of the reach ef the people, 


and fecured by the heavieſt taxes levied with the 
© utmoſt rigour. I hope thoſe to whoſe care the 
£ religion. of the nation is particularly cotrfigned, will 
« unanimouſly join with me in maintaining 'the ne- 
© ceflity not of taxing vice but fuppreſſing it, and unite 


for the rejection of a bill,' by which the future as 


© well as the 8 e ned thoufants muſt be 
delt royed®? | 

This ſpeech” is a eontratt' to War of 25 Hatd- 
Selen and to him who uttered it may be applied the 
character which biſhop Burnet gives of Waller, viz. 
That he was only concerned to ſay that which fheuld 


make him applauded; he never laid the buſineſs of 
-<thehouſe to heart, TE Ne _ LL 
* witty man“ 0 


The ſudject of whis: Sgoritie dis hs. FY bill to 


—— uſe of ſpiritacus' liquors, founded on evi- 


denee that no leſs a quantity" than ſeven millions of 
gallons” thereof were yearly diſtilled and corifutned 
in chis eotinỹf, and chat im many pariſhes within the 
bins of mortality, exctufve of London and South- 
Wark, Every Hach houſe retafled them. The bill, un- 
der the iuffuence of the duke of Newcallle, lord Car- 
si tlie then miniftty, paſſed | 


In the houſe of lords it was vehemently odppoſeby. 


dhe biſttoßs and mary of the ly Lordls, with great force 


of rtafoning, and by lord Cheſterßeld in the above 


Ipeseh, "which bas Jittle of argument in it, thongh it 


goes to prove, that the practice ag av to have been 
ſuppreſſec rather than” tolerated.” It however pailed, 
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aa notwithſtanding the ſubſequent laws fince made to 
* it, the e to a Boas give fabliſts” at this 
ay. 
O10 the peruſal ut. + ths debates, as aiitten; we can- 
not but wonder at the powers that produced therm. 
| The author had never paſſed thoſe gradations that lead 
to the knowledge of men and buſineſs: born to 4 
narrow fortune, of no profeſſion, converſant chiefly 
with books, and, if we believe fome, fo defcient in 
the formalities o& diſcourſe, and the practices of cere- 
1 mony, as in converſation to be ſcarce tolerable; unac- 
vainted with the ſtile of any other than Academie 
diſputation, and ſo great a ſtranger to ſenatorial man- 
ners, that ke never Was within the walls of either houſe 
of parftarent. That à man, under thele/difadvantages, 
= de able tb frame a Tyſtern of debate, to compoſe 
peeches of Tuch extellence, both in matter and forma, 
a8 ſearccly to be equalled. by thoſe of the moſt able yy 
experienced ſtateſmen, is, I fay, matter vfaftoniſhment; 
| and a, proof of taletits'that qualified or n a peer 
in the moſt auguſt aflembly on earth. ed 
| "Gave; ho had tb idea of the fouls! @ Qjncn6e 
| over the human mind; became ſenfible of its effects 
in the profits it broöuglit hint: he had long thought 
chat the "ſucceſs of his Magazine proceeded früm thofe 
parts of it that were conduRed by himſelf, which were 
the abridgement of weekly papers written againſt the 
| miniſtry, ſuck us the Craftſman, Fog's Journal, Com- 
mon Senſe, the Weekly Miſcellauy, the Wentminſter 
jen 4nd others, and affo marſhalling the paſtorals, 
le elegies, and the” ſongs, the" epigrams, and the're- 
buſts that were ſent With by various correſpondents, and 
Was fearcely able to ſee the cauſes that at this time in- 
creaſet the file of His Pamphlet from ten to Ffteen 
| thoulih copies 4 month. But ff he faw riot) be felt 
them, and matilfeſted His W 
FT old 


5 «$i e e 0:7, 


old coach and a pair of older horſes ; ; and, that he might 
avoid the ſuſpicion of pride in ſetting up an equipage, 
he diſplayed to the world the ſource of his affluence, by 
a repreſentation of St. John's gate, inſtead of his arms, 
on the Fe, This he told me Mane Was the 


315 


cauſing it to be engraven on all his 1 > e e 
Johnſon had his reward, over and above the pecu- 
niary recompence vouchſafed him. by Cave, in the 
general applauſe of his labours, which. the increaſed 
demand for the Magazine implied; but this, 28 his 
performances. fell ſhort of his powers, gratified him but 
little ; on the contrary, he diſapproved the deceit he was 
compelled. to practice; his notions. of morality were ſo 
ſtrict, that he would ſcarcely allow the violation of 
truth in che moſt trivial inſtances, and ſaw, in falſhood 
of all kinds, a turpitude that he could never he tho- 


*Kz #4 £3 * 


uad not greater than the bctitious relations in Sir 
Thomas More's Utopia, lord Bacon's s N ova. Atlantis, 


1 72 


and biſhop Hall Mundus alter et idem, Johnſon n Was 8 


vot eaſy till he he had diſcloſed phe, deception. 


1 
227 


In the mean time it Was curious to obſer ve how che 


hc operated. . It has above. been, remarked,. that 
, Fe had the art to give. different colours 1 to the 
feyeral ſpeeches, ſo that Tame. appear to be declama- 
tory and, energetic, reſembling the .orations of De- 
- moſthenes y/ochers like:thoſs of Cicero, calm, perfua- 
3 five 3 3 others, more amine Rz attributed to ſuch | 
d ſeamen... as, had 
3 P iſtic of plainneſs, 
| bluntneſs, and an n affected — ig as oppoſed to * 
; . — of ſuch as were e underſtood or e | 


ly: reconciled. to: and though the fraud was per- 
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_ ly: oppoſed... It is a reply, void of argument and loaded with abuſe, 
to a ſober reproof of a grave and experienced ſenator: To judge of its 
merits, and as a ſpecimen of the ſpeaker's method of debating ar 
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of ancient Greece and Rome was revived in the Britifh 


ſenate, and a ſpeech of the late earl of Chatham 


Walpole, received the | higheſt applauſe, and was by 
al that read it t taken for 3 a: we are further 1 
** ie ee ee 


S q * Ag MGA gy oo” ne, 5 


5 be pech Ja oo ee een Supe: 
1s 1 was uttered in a debate on à bill for the encouragement 
and encreaſe of ſeamen, containing a clauſe for a regiſter of ſeamen, 


and was intended to take away the neceſſity of impreſſing for the 
ſea- ſervice, which bill, as being a miniſterial? meaſure, was vehement- 


that early period of his life, it is neceſſary to eompare it with that 
to which it pretends to be an anſwer, een een . 
hath e and firſt thas of Mr. WANs NR r 
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i SC 
was carried on with calmneſs and decency, by men who do not ſuf- 


r + * 


er the ardour of oppoſition: to cloud their reaſon, of tranſport them 
to ſuch expreſſions as the dignity of this aſſembly does not admit. 


* I have hitherto deferred to anſwer the gentleman who declaimed 
* againſt the bill with ſuch fluency of rhetoric, and ſuch vehemence 


of geſture, who charged the adyocates for the expedients now pro- 


« poſed, with having no regard to any intereſt but their own, and 
with making laws only to conſume paper, and threatened them 


with the defection of their adherents, and the loſs of their influence, 


© upon this new diſcovery. of their folly and their ignorance. | 
Nor, Sir, do I tiow anſwer him for any other purpoſe than to re- 


mind him how little the clamours of rage, and petulancy of in- 
vectives contribute to the purpoſes for which. this aſſembly is called 
together; how little the diſcovery of truth is promoted, and 
the ſecurity ins: TT deere eee ee . 


©. trical-emotions. + 
Formidable Coins: —_ 6 declamations, confine. affer= 


<. tions, and lofty periods, may affect the young and unexperienced, 


. and perhaps the gentleman may ha ve contracted his habits of ora- 


< tory: by converſing more with thoſe of his own age than with ſuch 
© as: have had more opportunities of acquiring knowledge, and — 
fſucceſaful methods of communicating their ſentiments. 
f the heat of bis temper, Sir, would ſuffer him to Wa 
to choſe whoſe age and Jang ne with buſineſs give 
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told of a perſon in a high office under the government, 
who being at breakfaſt at a gentleman's chambers in 
Gray's inn, Johnſon being alſo there, declared, that 
by che ſtyle alone ef the ſpecches in gegen he 
en 5:6 ow Ws *; as > 407 enn * 
571 ; 4 3 ee 6 | x | 
© them an indiffuruble right to FER had 8 4 LEY 
learn, in time, to caſon irather than declaim, and to prefer Juſtneſs 
of argument, auc an accurate knowledge of facts, to ſounding epi- 
*thets and ſplendid ſuperlatives, which may diſturb the 3 
for a moment, but leave no laſting impreſſion on the min.. 
He will learn, Sir, that to accuſe and prove are very different, | 
+. 8 that reproaches, unſupported by evidence, affect only the cha- 
* rater of him that utters them, Excurſions of fancy and flights of 
** oratory are indeed pardonable in young men, but in no other, and 
ir would ſurely contribute more, even to the purpoſe for which ſome | 
_ *-gentlemen/ appear to ſpeak, that of depreciating the conduct of the 
adminiſtration, to prove che inconveniences and injuſtice of this bill, 
than barely to aſſert them, with whatever 22 ee of language 
©) or we eee e zeal, honeſty or compaſſion.” EF! 1 800 + ; 
Lt) 218 18 io 922 1 2292991 A. Sil £5. a A F > 
? | een eee ee ee eee e eee 
. | bud: had ſerved his \conntry./in- various capacities, and whoſe moral 
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| — of bing x ou inny which he We, 
5 able gentleman has with ſuch ſpirit and deceney charged upon me, 
- + I ſhall neither attempt to palliate nor deny; but content myſelf” with 
«wiſhing, that I may be one of thoſe whoſe follies may ceaſe with 
their youth, and not F ſpite of ex- 
; 1 4 $43 9 FA if MLT $2 42 1 198 4 
Whether youth can-be imputed ts any er ee ee I will 
ande, 588, aſſume the province of determining: but furely age may 
become juſtly contemptible, if the opportunities which it brings 
© have paſſed away without improvement, and vice appears to pre- 
| _ © vail when the paſſions have ſubſided. The wretch that, after having 
teen the conſequence of a thouſand errors, continues Kill to blunder, | 
INE nud whoſe age has only added obſtinacy to ſtupidity, is ſurely the L pb 
object of either abhorrence OR n e g e bis 
nnn 63 Wt ? 
Much more, Sir, is he to be obs 2s "= how mike 55 
88 — W 
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could ſeverally: affign them to the perſons by whont © 
29 were I | = SOR upd: a ih coukl 
| He 2Impt- 


. * temptation, PR Fable himſelf for money which be cannot enjoy, 


5 and ſpends the. remains of his life in the ruin of his country. 

Fut youth, Sir, is not my only crime; I have beeti- accuſed of 

4 acting a theatrical part, A theatrical part may either imply ſome 
ee ies of geſture, or a diſſimulation of my teal ſentiments, and 


. an adoption of the opinions and language of another man. 


In the firſt ſenſe, Sir, the charge is too trifling to be confuted, 
and: deſerves only to be mentioned that it may be deſpiſed. I am 
at liberty, like every other man, to uſe my own. language; and 


© though I may perhaps have ſome ambition to pleaſe this gentleman, > 


©T ſhall not lay myſelf under any reſtraint, nor very ſolicitouſly copy 
© his diction or his _ however te 5 ages or modelled * 
experience. adam 6 
If any man ſhall, by "doth me Wort 7 5 d N 
* "that I utter. any ſentiments but my own, I mall treat him as a calum- 
„ niator and a villain, nor mall any protection ſhelter him from the 
3 which he deſerves. I. ſhall, on ſuch an- occaſion, without 


5 Su 4& 33 


& * Age, which e brings one privilege, chat of being ne- 


„ Jent and fupercilious without puniſhment ; 


But with regard, Sir, to thoſe whom I have offended, Tam. wy 
= opinion, that if I had acted a borr owed Ports. I ſhould have ayoided | 
© their cenſure; the heat that offended them i is the ardour of con- 


viction, and that zeal for the fervice of my country, Which neither 
hope nor fear ſhall influence me to ſuppreſs. I will not fit uncon- 


_ © cerned while my liberty is invaded, nor look in filence upon public 


C robbery. Iwill exert my endeavours,” at whatever hazard, to repel 


the aggreſſor and drag: the chief to juſtice, whoever. may protect them 


in their villainy, and-whoever may partake of their plunder. And if 


the honourable gentleman At theſe words Mr. Winnington roſe 


up, and calling Mr. Pitt to order, pee to For 

GGG i 

.c x, this he.to Eh wa 2 9 gay is e Gowns of RS from 

the moſt licentious tongue, Gor what calumny can be more atrocious, 

© or what reproach more ſevere, than that of ſpeaking with regard to 
any thing but truth? Order may ſometimes be broken by paſſion.or 

s e but will * be re-eſtabliſhed. 175 monitors like this, 
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not refrain from undeceiving him, by confeſſing that 
Aimſelf was the author of them all. 
-It muſt, be owned, that with reſpect to the general | 
ple avowed in the ſpeeches, and the ſentiments. 
therein contained, they agree with the characters of 
the perſons to whom they are aſcribed. Thus, to in- 
ſtance in thoſe of the upper houſe, the ſpeeches of the 
duke of Newcaſtle, the lords Carteret and Ilay, are 
calm, temperate aud perſuaſive z, thoſe of the duke of 
Argyle and lord Talbot, furious and declamatory, and 
lord Cheſterfield's and lord Hervey's florid but flimſy. 
In the other houſe the ſpeeches may be thus characte- 
8 | riſed z the miniſter's mild and conciliator y, Mr. Pulte- 
ney's nervous, methodical and weighty, Mr. Shippen's 
x blunt and dogmatical, Sir John Barnard's clear, eſſ pe- 
cially on commercial ſubjects, Lyttleton's ſtiff and imi- 
tative of the Roman oratory, and Pitt's void ofhrgument 
but rhapſodically and diffuſively eloquent. "In other 
particulars the debates of Johnſon, are liable to the 
ſame objections, but in a greater degree, as thoſe of 
Guthrie; the language of them is too good, and the 
IVE ſuch : as none of the EN to whom the e | 
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25 nn, Sir, 0 cer mn panty one eee 
«provinces we ſhould not then ſee the ſame man at once à criminal 
and a judge, nor would this gentleman qe n .xight and eee 
= to others, what he has not learned himſelf. + of "arby- 
1 by © That I may return in ſome . dateacs 
| © me, I will adviſe him never hereafter to exert himſelf on the ſubject 
© of order, but, whenever he finds himſelf inclined to ſpeak on ſuch 
© 6ccaſions, to remember how he has now ſucceeded, ne concemn in 
< ſilence, what his cenſures will never reform ?. e e e 
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+ Mr. Pitt profeſſed himſelf to be no vole, In the ALA of 
his party to ſettle the method of conducting a debate, in oppolition to 
the miniſter, he declined the enforcing particular charges of mal admi· ö 
nifiation and always choſe what he called is peroration. ee 


. * 


Da. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 1 
The confeſſion of Johnſon above - mentioned, was the 


firſt that revealed the ſecret that the debates inſerted 


in the Gentleman's Magazine were fiftitious, and com- 


poſed by himſelf. After that, he was free, and indeed 
induſtrious, in the communication of it, for being in- 


formed that Dr. Smollet was writing a hiſtory of Eng- 
land, and had brought it down to the laſt reign, he 
cautioned him not to rely on the debates as given in 


the Magazine, for that they were not authentic, but, 


excepting as to their general ee the work of his 


own imagination. 
As the ſubjects of theſe debaray; are at 3 time BY 


come very little intereſting, I ſhall not attempt, farther 


than I have already done, to embelliſh- theſe memoirs: 


by a ſelection of any of thoſe nervous arguments, or 


eloquent paſſages. with which they abound; and the 


rather as it is impoſſible in the relation of a conflict 


between two contending parties, to determine the me- 
rits of their ſeveral pretenſions, or diſtinguiſh between 
ſpecious, and ſound reaſoning. In the attempts to re- 


move the miniſter, experience has however convinced. 4 
us, that ambition and | perſonal reſentment. were the 
motives that ac̃tuated his opponents, for neither when 


they attained to power did they manifeſt greater inte- 
grity, nor did they ceaſe to practiſe thoſe methods for 
the maintaining their influence over the public caun⸗ 

cils, which were imputed to him as criminal. 

It is beſide my purpoſe to enter into a formal defence 
of the adminiſtration; of this ſeryant of the public, or ta. 
attempt a detection 2 the arts that were practiſed to 
_ him odious :. I. will neyertheleſs mention a few 


eſpecting him. that haye come to my own knows. 
= may ſerve to-exculpate him, in ſome degree, | 
from the charge of being an enemy to fs tones x 


C2 OT & this: country. 
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When he firſt came into power, 1 found:it his thts 
t undertake the arduous taſk of reconciling the people | 
to the dominion of a prince born 3 in a foreign country, 
and ſecuring the ſucceſſion to his deſcendants, and 
this he lived to-ſee effected. War he hated as much 
as ſome of his ſucceſſors did peace, and from a war 
with Spain he foreſaw that no good could follow: the 
ſettlements abroad of that power are very remote, and 
in a climate deſtructive to Engliſhmen; ſo that what 
we were ever able to take from them we never could 
hold. The extenſion of empire was never his wiſh z 
but the encouragement « of commerce and the ef 
ment of the revenue, in both which ſubjects his {kill was 
unrivalled, engroſſed his attention. To effect the one, 
a greater number of laws i in its favour were framed and 
paſſed under his ſanction, than had ever been enacted i in 
any known period of equal duration with his miniſtry; 3 
and to carry the other into practice, he projected a ſcheme 
| for an extenſion of the exciſe, as the only means of 
putting a ſtop to the frauds of merchants and illicit 
traders, and making the receipts of that branch of the 
public income equal to what they were computed at. 
This ſcheme, it is true, ſubjected him to much obloqur, 
and he was neceſſitated to abandon it; but in a ſuc- 
ceeding adminiſtration it was partly carried into exe- 


. = cution, at the expreſs ſolicitation of the principal per- 


ſons concerned in that article of trade which it Was 
ſuggeſted would have been moſt effected had the ſcheme 
paſſed into a law: and afterwards the" moſt popular 
miniſter that ever directed the councils of this country, 
ſerupled not to declare in full ſenate, that if ever a time 
ſhould arrive that was likely to render the project fea- 
fable, himſelf would recommend an extenſion of the 
Exciſe-laws' as a meaſure big with advantage to com- 
1 merce, to the revenue, a 1122. the 6 nar intereſts of 


pen | | 
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The queſtion whether he was in principle an enemy 
to his country or not, will poſlibly be decided by the 
following fact, which the beſt authority warrants ine 
in relating: When he was ſeized with the diſorder 
that put a period to his days, and from its violence 
he had abandoned the hope of living much 2 
he called one of his ſons to him, gave him his þ | 
and with tears in his eyes told him, that from. intelli- 
gence he had obtained, he would aſſure him that with - 
in a twelvemonth's time the crown of England would 
be fought for upon Engliſh ground: the ſubſequent; 
rebellion in 1745, and the .irruptions of the enemy 

beyond my . N _ rc bn this per 
_ 0 10 28 

As 1 mal base but neue nceaiions to rs more of this 
e in parliament as they appear in the Magazine, 
I ſhall cloſe the account above given of them with ſay⸗ 
ing, that Johnſon continued to write them till the paſ-- 
ſing the bill for reſtraining the fale of ſpirituous li 
quors, which was about the end of the year 1743. 
After that, they were written by Dr. Hawkeſi worth, 
and by him continued to about 1960, within which 
period 'the plan of the Magazine was enlarged by a 
review of new publications. In this, Mr. Owen Ruff 
head was firſt employed, but he being, in about two 
years, invited to ſuperintend à re-: publication of the 
| Statutes at large, the office of reviewer dropped into 
the- hands of Dr. Hawkeſworth, who, though he was 
thought to exerciſe it with ſome aſperity, continued in 


it till about the year 1772, when he was employed 


to digeſt the papers of ſundry late wy ee and to 
become the editor of that collecti of voyages, which 
in the ee 1 bookſellers is 0d IE 
name. Cue. 9 | 
About this time Jonſon was bolieited is andertally : 
[a of a kind 8 en any be 
had 


1 
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1 been . to: it was to edmpiics ca- 
talogue of books a taſk, which at firſt view, ſeems to 
to be not above the capacity of almoſt the loweſt of 
literary artificers, but on a nearer was found to require 
ther abilities of; one of the higheſt.. Oſborne the book - 
ſeller, had ventured on the i of the earl of 
Oxford's library of printed books, at the price of 
13000l. and meaning to diſpoſe of them by ſale at his 
ſhop in the ordinary way, projected a catalogue thereof 


_ © diftributed into common - places, in five octavo volumes, 


which. being ſold for five ſhillings, each, would pay 


itſelf, and: eee e the kingdom and * 
It is SE ta Diboras had ted 1 
then one of the maſters of Weſtminſter ſchool, and | 

who had formerly aſſiſted in making out the Catalogues 
librorum manuſcriptorum Anglia & Hiberniæ, on the 
ſubject of his intended. catalogue, and that Maittaire 
might have furniſhed the general heads or claſſes under 
which the ſcyeral books are arranged, a work of ſome 
labour, and that required no ſmall ſtock of erudition. 
This at leaſt is certain, that he drew up a Latin dedica- 
tion of the whole to Lord Carteret, then ſecretary. of 
ſtate; and ſubſcribes. it with his name; but the under- 5 
workmen were, as I conjecture, firſt Oldys, and after - 
wards Johnſon, who while he was engaged in ſo ſer- 
vile an employment, reſembled a lion in harneſs, . . he 
former of theſe. perſons was a natural ſon. of Dr. 
Oldys, a civilian of ſome eminence, and ſubſiſted by . 
Mxiting for the bookſellers. - Having a general Know- 
ledge of books, he had been. long retained in the ſervice 
of Edward carl of Oxford, and was therefore by Of. 
| home thought a fit, perſon for his purpoſe; but whe; 
ther they difagreed, or that Oldys was hindered by the. 
_ reſtraint of his perſon in the Fleet, a misfortune that he 
boured under ſome time about that weed, he deut. 
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Ds. SAMUEL JOHNSON. | ar 
ed, after 3 proceeded to the end of the ſecond vo- 


lume. The third and fourth I conceive to be the work 


of Johnſon ?; the fifth is nothing more then. a cata- 
logue of Oſborne's old ſtock, 

The catalogue of the Harleian Won FRE for of 
the manuſcripts there is another in being, drawn up by 
an able hand, is of that kind which philologiſts call 
Bibliotheque Raiſonnee, in which beſides the title, and 
the colophon containing the place and year of publica- 


tion, a deſcription of each article is given, ſerving to | 


ſhew both its intrinſic and extrinſic worth, the hands 


through which it has paſſed, and various other parti- 


culars that tend to recommend it. I will ſelect a few 
examples of this kind from the third volume, and leave 
the reader to applaud the judgment of Oſborne in ap- 
pointing ſo able a man as Johnſon to this laborious 


taſk, and the induſtry and men, of the liter, 


in the performance of it. 

No. 412. The [Antiquities of Stone Vs on 
c Saliſbury. plain reſtored by Inigo Jones, archite&-ge- 
c n to ths King, publiſhed by J. Webb, 1655, 


This book has its margins (ſides, tops and 


= 5 > in many leaves) almoſt» written 
throughout, with ſome of the ſtrangeſt notes, 


a perhaps, to be met with, no ways relating to . 
tdtthe ſubject-matter, nor to one another, ex- 
3 s cept in one or two ee T * book is inſcrib- 


| « ed 
+ A - . My " : 2 . ” 


we 
2 


* 


* At Nie part 0 the Sa Oldys' - jibours ended and | Johnſon” s 


begin I have no expreſs authority for ſaying : It js related of Johnſon, 


by a perſon who was very likely to know the fact, that he was employ- 5 
ed by, Oſborne to make * a catalogue of the Harleian Library, and if 


= not. to make ſuch remarks on the books as are above inſerted, an ordi- 
nary hand would have done as well; but it required the learning of a 
ſcholar to furniſh: fuch intelligence as the catalogue contains. This is 
one: of the facts on which I ground my aſſertion that. Johnſon worked 
on the catalogue: to diſcriminate between his notes and thoſe of Oldys, 

is Hot <aſy ; as literary curioſities, and as a * of a 4 rae 
they tovertheleſs deſerve attention. | 
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ed by J. Webh to Philip earl ef Pembroke 


TT RW L' v2 © F 


t and M. ent gomery, ſome time lord- chamber - 
lain to King Charles I. and chancellor of Ox- 


Jord. And it had been his own copy; for 
the ſaid earl has, in the next leaf, a I 
on name, which is apparently the ſame 


© hand with that in which all thoſe marginal 
. © eruptions of his memory and imagination 
were written. Some following poſſeſſor, or 


© reader of this book, diſcovering the ſaid 
writing to be his lordſhip's, has written in 
the margin againſt his name „This Philip 


C earl of Pembroke and Montgomery was the 
c writer of theſe wild notes. A. Wood would 


4 have leſs belied bim in calling him a mad- 
« man, than in ſaying he was illiterate and 


dc could not write his name.“ The notes are 


« written in Latin, French and Engliſh, in in proſe 


and verſe, containing truth, fiction, trifles, 


« matters of uſeful intelligence, ſome enough 


© to make you merry, others melancholy. He 
'* ſeems to have been under the diſpleaſure of 


* Cromwell and his daughters. Of the former 
he ſays 6 Ravilliac Cromuell is to be pulled a 


«pieces with wild horſes, upon London ſtreets, 


e and then to be hanged, drawn, &c. not 
4 decapited in jeſt. p. 31. In the ſame page 


« where he has writ his name, he has theſe 


. 


| : « words: If he be mad, as my lady Harwood | 


cc ſais, - (whoſe. tongue is no; ſlaunder,) it is 


+. --« rather for wanting the 10000 pounds a year 


dis father promiſed to give him, than that 
e he thinks 6000 pounds a year too much for 
. - c him to manage, with Wilton and Ramſbury; 
en ee for he is very learnedly proud, and proudly” | 


cc lea ned. In kd gh he, has men- 


* 
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© © tioned Tnigo Foner, the King's ſurveyor, 


aaffirming in one place, He had, for 20 


— 


* 1 


cc years together, ſixteen thouſand pounds a 
c year, for keeping the King's houſes in re- 
_ « pair, and yet they lay worſe than any houſe 
in Turnball ſtreet.” p. 3. But in one place 
he augments his ſalary very much, when he 
© ſays, “ Hinnico Fones, alias Iniguity Jones, a 
c juſtice of peace, and of the Quorum, i and 
„ Cuſtos Rotulorum, hath for keeping the 
King's houſes in repair, deus cent mil eſeu 
d en n threeſcore thouſand pounds ſterling 
u year, i and well paid: He is fourſcore 
5 „ years ould.“ p. 34. && Kr. : 
* No. 1168. Gloſſarium akne e gan", Authore 
6 n Spelmanno, Equite— 1664. | 
© Becauſe it had been incimated” as if the 


N 


latter part of this famous work, now firſt 


<' publiſhed with the former, and makes it com- 


+» , © plete,” was not that learned author's own to 
whom it is aſcribed, Dr. Robert Brady has 


© ſatisfied the world of this particular in the 


following curious anecdote; «The firſt part 
«© of the Gloſſary, to the letter N, was publiſh- 
8 ed in the year 1626, the whole being then 
Kc finiſhed and offered by! Sir Henry Spelman to 
Mr. Bill, the King's printer, for the value 
1 605 „of; five pounds in books only; but he re- 
* 41 £,,0087 fuſing to give him that ſmall rate for the 
„ copy, he ventured to print the firſt part of 
et e it UY his own charge, and moſt of the books 
404 lay upon his hands until the latter end of 
1259 33351 the year 1637, when Mr. Stephen. and Mr. 


* Meredith (bookſellers in St. Paul's church- 


| 8d 0 44 yard) took them off. The next year, viz. 
953 10 L. 40 «-Sir Wikiam Dugdale being with Sir Henry 
- | 7: Spelman, 
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« Spelman, and telling him that many learned | 
c men were very deſirous to ſee the remaining 
e part of that work, Sir Henry then told him 
e what' is here related, and produced both - 
4 part of the Gloſſary, the firſt whereof was 
tc printed, and interleaved with blank leaves, 
<< as alſo was the ſecond, which was in manu- 
E ſeript, wherein he had added and altered 
e much. After his Majeſty's ręflauration, the 
43 earl of Clarendon, then lard- chancellor, and 
Dr. Sheldon, then biſhop of London, n | 
t of Sir William Dugdale what was become of 
e the remaining part of the Gloſſary, or whe- 
© ther ever it was finiſhed? He told them it 
1 was finiſhed, and in the hands of Mr. Charles 
cc Spelman, grand-child to. Sir Henry, and 
& youngeſt ſon to Sir Fohn. Whereupon they 
„ defired Sir William to move him to print it, 
ese which he did: but finding that the book- 
44 ſellers would give nothing for the copy, and 
that he was not able to print it at his own 
„ charge, and returning this anſwer to the 
44 lord chancellor and biſhop of London, they 
e contributed liberally. themſelves; and pro- 
& curing many ſubſcriptions to that purpoſe, 
4 deſired Sir William Dugdale to receive the 
e money, and deal with a printer to perform 
t, the work; which he did, and cauſed it to 
48 be printed as he received i it, all under the 
. proper-hand-writing of Sir Fon y Spelman, 
e without alteration, or addition. And had 
eilt not been for the dreadful fre in Londen, 
wherein both the copy and the greateſt part 
s of the impreſſion were conſumed, it might 
es at this day have been produced, to have 


WS Ds: confirmed what is hers reported. For the 
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truth whereof, Sir M. illiam Dugdale, a per- 


cc ſon of great learning, worth, and integrity, 


e and now a living teſtimony," without excep- 


e ms tion, may be conſulted if any man doubts 
e hat is here delivered. See Animad ver ſions 
e upon a book called ani Anglorum Facies Nova, 


Wes 5 96. annexed to an Anſever to a bool 


c written by William Petit, Es 8 v. 1681.” 


110 « No. 1528. Miffale Mixtum ſecundum” Regulam 


®: Beati Iſidori dictum Mozarabes. Toleti 1500. 


-_ © This: is the ſcarceſt book in the whole Har- 


I leian collection. At the end of it are the 

1275 92 following words, ORE een ee 

Aeta Sti: Ted heise ii T $2719 

del Ad laudem e Da, nec non Vir- 
6 ginit Maria matrit ejus, omnium ſanctorum 


, ſanctarumg; expletum ęſt miſale mixtum 


64 Þ 1500 rabes: Maxima cum diligentia perlectum et 


e mendatum, per reverendum in utrog; jure 
„ 72-66 doctorem dominum Alfonſum Ortiz canonicum, 


„ 6, Toletanum; Impreſſum i in regal. civitateToleti 
e juſſu reverendifſemt in *Chriſto:Patris Domini 


D. Franciſci Ximenii, eju/demcivitatis ar- 
0 chiepiſcopt. Impenſit nobilim Melchioris Gor- 

ts riccii Novarienſis, per Magiſtrum Petrum 
at e Hagembach, Alemanum, "anno ere N 


1500. Die 290 mens Januari ß 


Sd This is ſuppoſed to be the ancient miflal 
. amended and purged by St. Adee, arch- 
aft Sl. 5 biſhop of Sevil, and ordered by the council 
Lchurches, every 
990 0 of which, before that time; had a miſſal 
t peculiar to itſelf. The Moors afterwards com- 
m mitting great ravages in Spain, deſtroying 
i | * the churches, and throwing every thing there, 
3:1" 1 both 


i B36, '£ of Toledo to be uſed i in 2 


My 


KEY e ſecundum regulam beati Iſidori dium Moza- 
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both civil and facred, into confuſion, all St. 

0  Jfdore's miſſals, excepting thoſe in the city 

18 of Toledo, were loſt. But thoſe were preſery- 

2 128 ed, even after the M gong had made them 
che 3 of that city ʒ ſince they left fix 

_ ....* ofthe churches there to the Chriſtiaus, and 
. granted them the free exerciſe of their reli- 
0 gion. Alphonſus: the fixth, many ages after- 
Wards, expelled: the Marrs from Toledo and 
ordered the Roman miſfal to be uſed in thoſe 


"nl Ks eh —— where St. Mdores miſſal had been 


in vogue, ever ſince the council above- men- 
een But the people of Toledo inſiſting 
© that their miſſal was drawn up by the moſt 


8 5 ancient biſhops, reviſed and corrected by St. 


_ x00 ns proved to be the beſt by the great 
aw c number of ſaints who had followed it, and 

| 45 - + $ibeen preſerved during the whole time of the 

Mooriſe government in: Spain, he could not 

bring his project to bear without great diffi- 

: 55 culty} In ſhort; the conteſt between the 

ate & Noman and Totetan miſſals came to that 

wan — "ak according to the genius of the 

age, it was decided: by a fingle combat, 


wherein the champion of the Toletan miſſal 


t proved victorious . But King Alphonſo, ſay 
$4 en 8 eee of the 'Spane/h. writers, not being ſatis- 
| © fied: with this, wlnch he confidered as the 
ito c effect of chance only, ordered a faſt to be 
" and a great fire to We then made, 

low into which, after the King and people had 
+7512 prayed fervently to God for his affiſtance in 
Ialtirtz K „ miſſals were thrown, but 
the Toleran only eſcaped the violence of the 
4 ib flames, This, continue tlie ſame authors, 
718118 nn an 2 1755 the King, that 
a Ine: | N > be Hh 
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© he * the citizens of Toledo to ul their 


© own miſſal in thoſe churches that had been 


granted the Chriftians by the Moors. How- 
ever, the copies of this miſſal grew afterwards 

4 ſo ſcarce, that cardinal Ximenes found it ex- 

© + _ © tremely difficult to meet with one of them, 
which induced him to order this impreſſion, 

-- © and to build a chapel, in which this ſervice 
s was chanted every day, as it Had at firſt been 
by the ancient Ghriftians But notwithſtand- 
di ing this, the copies of the Toletan miſſal are 
t become now ſo'exceeding rare, that it is at 


ppreſent almoſt in as much danger of being 
buried in oblivion, as it was when W | 


78 to the preſs by cardinal inen. 
| Et 1 3517. All the workes of John ne the 
water Poet being ſixty and three in number, collect- 
ed into one volume by the author, with ſundry new 
additions; corrected, ITY oy "_— +a 


SINE: 1 
gk 9 Theſe works * of red dads partly 


1 ſerious, but moſtly comical, in proſe as well 


1515 FO 4/08 verſe, which the author had 'publiſhed 
t from time to time in fingle pamphlets. He 
Mt 15 del e himfelf no ſcholar, but being 

<a man of good natural parts, of a ready and 
85 copious invention, and having travelled much 
ED 5 ee. ſeen company of all ſorts, he has 1 


. r many things made good uſe, eſpecially i in the | 
-—_ - » [© ſatirical vein of his fancy and obſervations. 


Several of the nobility had encouraged him, 
c and to them he dedicates ſeveral of theſe 


* © tracts. There are alſo commendatory verſes 
© before many 'of them, by ſome ingenious 


4 5 3 5 writers. Among the pieces for which he 
9 W was moſt noted, may be reckoned his Whip 
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| TS * of Pride, the Travel of Twelve Pence, Ter- 
r Gooſe, Taylor: Motto, bit Chronicles in 
lt 4 Verſes the Cormorant, Praiſe , Hempſeed, 
byes oe ro Praiſe of Clean Linen, the Peace with France f 
e in praiſe of Archy, geverui Elegien, Sc Among 
t che proſe pieces: His. Heunpieſs; Filgrimage 
from London to Aidinburghy in which he tra- 
| 0 velled a mile underntath the ſea. The atts - _: 
16:of Nich. Moa the Kentiſh Gormund. His | 
die Tc upon, 'T ho... Coriat” the Odeumbian Tra- 
tt weller. Wit and Mirth, or Pleaſant Feftr, 
1. = „Kc. As to the author, he is ſaid to have 
329 +»<been' 'A Glouceſter ſhirt: man, and was bred a 
e ſailor; he was at the taking of Cadiz under 
1 dent f Heim gg and at Flores, in 
| dy, the land- Voyage, next year: he was beſides * 
dia Germany, Bohemia; Scotland, Sc. Te 
was many years collector for the lieutenant 
inline of the tower, 'of the wines which were his 
« fee. from all ſhips which brought them A ; 
the Thames; but wis-at-laſt diſcharged be- — - 
15 en 3th cauſe he would not purchaſe the place at 1:2 
more than it was worth. He calls himſelf 
the King's Vater: puet and the Queen's Water- 
dock man, and did wear the badge of the royal 
Hus : whund arins. After the beheading of King Charles, 
dhe kept a publichouſe in Phenis alley, near 
+ 4 62] »${ Longeacre, and ſet up the, Mourning-Crown, 
iter his: ſign but faund it ſafer to take it | 
zag] em. again and hang up bis own» head in- 5 
40 12 rend of it. nne the = 
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1 Taylor, though illiterate, was 2 1 of underſtanding, but a 
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ol this ſtupendous work, the Harleiati:etilbgas) it ROS 
o is difficult to give: an idea} ſave" by ſuch entracts as 
thoſe above, and others in Latin of a Ille kind. Pre- 
fixed to it is a Latin 3 5 
Mr. Michael Maittaire; dated: February 3, and Dd 
After that, a preface, e drawn r N 
beginning To ſolicit:a catalogue 
8 de e een ee | 
and no leſs judgment, he points out che excellente and 
extent of the collection urges: thoſe arguments which 75 
ſhould induce men ef leurning td become purchfaferz. 
and anticipates whatever objections chu be made to Rh 
this uncommon 8 of cataloguey” and the method 
of circulating it. neee 
The ſeveral ads e mtl dns Leger of 2 
common place, that does honour to Johnſon and 
taire, who are ſuppoſed to have beer Jointfy TTY 
mers of it. Here follows a ſpecimen of the ſubdiviſion 
of the firſt of the 10 het RIVER Colleen vis. Theo. ; 
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5 13 black pudding Cal reach croſs che Thames, at-any 
place to be fixed on by Taylor himſelf, betwixt London and Richmond, 
Being a waterman by trade, he had a mortal Hatred to coaches, and 
| wrote a bitter but very diverting investive againſt them; and upon 
95 2 ſuggeſtion that the wat g Em ES i it for want of employment, "> 
preferred a petition to to King ich was referred to certain 
' -- commiſſioners, of whom Str" Na "tie object whereof 
was, to obtain a prohibition auß ul playtiuſes but teſe o Wenk 
155 fide, that the eee eee ſceing ay : 
9 80 aig] It be compelled to. zo by water. r himself ſolicited this 
petite, and was" pri e tlie” commillioners. the 
2 . before it came 
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: De - Ritibus Rom. 585 &c. 
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riſburienſis. 
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| to be very voluminous, and being of a fingular kind, 
Oſborne hoped to be able to make the public pay for 


itz to this end it was, that he directed Johnſon to draw + 


up the preface, giving an account of the contents of 


the library, and containing a variety of arguments to 5 


vindicate a ſolicitation for a ſubſcription, that is to 
ſay, a demand of five. ſhillings for each volume of 
the catalogue, to defray the expence of printing it; 


the volume or volumes ſo purchaſed, to be taken "a 5 
exchange for any book rated at the ſame value. This 


| ou enen, a character has A gia. 
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was, as 1 conjecture, a precurſur 3 — and 
was with great induſtry circulated throughout the 
kingdom. It anſwered its end; the catalogue was 
printed in five octavo volumes, the collectors. and ba 
oß boo bought it, and Oſborne mas/reimburſed. 
| While the catalogue was compiling,” Johnſon was 95 
ther employed by Oſborne to ſeled from . tha many thou 
ſand volumes of which the library coniſted, all ſuch 
ſmall tracts and fugitive pieces as were of greateſt. 
value or were maſt ſcarce, with a view to the reprint- 
ing and publiſhing them under the title of the: Hare i 
leian Miſcellany. To recommend a ſab LS 
printing the collection, - propoſals: were publiſhed c con- 
taining an account of the undertaking;' and an enume- 
2 ration of its contents, penned by Johnſon with great 
drt; which being very ſhort, may itſelf be deemed a 
' Fugitive piece, and is therefore here ipferted. 8011 
lt has been for a long time a very juſt complains 
among the learned, that a multitude of valuable pro- 
ductions, publiſhed in ſmall pamphlets, or in ſingle 
© ſheets, are in a ſhort time, too: often by accidents- or 
* negligence, deſtroyed and entirely: loſt ; and that | 
«thoſe authors, - whoſe. reyerence” for the public bas 15 
«-hindered them from ſwelling their works with repe- 
f titions,” or incumbering them with: ſuperfluities and 
who, t re, deſerve! the praiſe. a  gratitgde of | 1 
+. er are forgotten, tor ne very bee ge R 
| © they might expect to be remei Ec - Ft has been 
Jong lamented, that the duration of the-monumients | 
of genius and ſtudy, as well as of wealth and power, 
5 depends in no ſmall meaſure on their bulk and that | 
volumes, conſiderable only for their ſize, are handed 1 
down from one age to another; hen comperidious 4 
i treatiſes, of far greater importande, are ſuffered te 
_ ©periſh, as the compacteſt bodies fink into-the water, Ry 
« while thoſe; of. which the extenſion bears à greater; 
Fa 4 * to the weight, float —_ the ſurface. Ip | 
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© This obſervation hath been ſo often confirmed by 


. + experience, that, in the neighbouring nation, the 


common appellation of ſmall performances is derived 


from this unfortunate circumſtance; a flying ſheet, or a 


© fugitive piece, are the terms by which they are diſtin- 
6 guiſhed, and diſtinguiſhed with too great propriety, 
6 as they are ſubject, after having amuſed mankind for 
© a while, to take their flight and difappear for ever. 

© What are the lofles which the learned have already 


85 Ft by having neglected to. fix thoſe fugitives 


in ſome certain reſidence, it is not eaſy to ſay: but 
chere is no doubt that many valuable obſervations have 
been repeated, becauſe they were not preſerved; 
and that, therefore, the progreſs of knowledge has 
© been retarded, by the neceflity of doing what had 
© been already wo hg but was done for thok who m_ 
their benefactor; - * 
*The obvious aches of e theſe loſles, of 
0 « preſerving. to every man the reputation he has me- 
rited by long aſſiduity, is to unite theſe ſcattered 
© pieces into volumes, that thoſe which are too ſinall to 


ut preſerve themſelves, may be ſecured by their combi- 
4 nation with others; to conſolidate theſe atoms of learn- 


ing into ſyſtems, to collect theſe diſunited rays, that 
« their light and their fire may become perceptible- 
Of encouraging this uſeful deſign, the ſtudious and 
6 . inquiſitive have now an opportunity, which, perhaps, 
© was never offered : them before, and which, if it 
-* ſhould now: be loft, there is not any probability that 
they will ever recover. They may now conceive - 
themſelves in poſſeſſion of the lake into which all 
-« thoſe rivulets of ſcience have for many years been 
flowing: but which, unleſs its waters are turned into 
proper channels, will ſoon; burſt its —— AY 
| ered a re. CSE carb 
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In the Harleian library, which I have purchaſed, are 
4 + treafurcd a greater number of pamphlets and ſmall 
© treatiſes, than were perhaps ever yet ſeen in one place; 
Cl productions of the writers of all parties, and of every 
© age, from the reformation ; collected with an un- 
© bounded and dene — without excluſion | 
of any ſubject. | [ 
© So great is the variety, chit: in has voi, no 5 {inal 1 
labour to peruſe the titles, in order to reduce them to 
a a rude diviſion, and range their heaps under general 
heads; of which the number, though not yet in- 
© creaſed by the ſubdiviſion which an accurate ſurvey 
© will neceflarily produce, cannot but. excite the curio- ́V 
« fity of all the ſtudious, as there is ſcarcely any part 
© of knowledge which ſome : of ang Ie 4 205 not 
28 comprehend. ee . | 
[Then follows an enumeration. of 1 to this a- 
mount of more than an e Ws ny; which it is 
needleſs here to inſert. . | 
As many of theſe tracts muſt be ines by- keg 
of time, or defective for want of thoſe diſcoveries 
which have been made fince they were written, there 
will be added ſome hiſtorical, explanatory, or ſup- 
6 plemental notes, in which the occaſion of the treatiſe 
« will be ſhewn, or an account given of the author, 
| '© allufions to forgotten facts will be illuſtrated, or the 
the ſubject farther elucidated from other writers.” - 
We may well conclude that the propoſal met with 
Al due encouragement, as the pieces recommended in 
it were in the year 1749, publiſhed /in eight n | 
volumes. To the firſt of them was prefixed, as an 
introduction, an effay on the origin and de berg. of 
ſmall tracts and fugitive pieces. 
Oſborne was an opulent trailefinan, as may bo Sik 
ed from his ability to make ſo large a purchaſe as that 
/ RIS he was 45 80 to boaſt that he was 


worth 
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8 worth forty thouſand pounds, but of bookſellers" he 
Was one of the moſt ignorant: of title pages or edi- 
tions he had no knowledge or remembrance, but in all 
the tricks and arts of his trade he was moſt expert. 
Johnſon, in his life of Pope ſays, that he was entirely . 
deſtitute of ſhame, without ſenſe' of 'any diſgrace, =—_— 
| | that of poverty. He purchaſed a number of unſold co- 
BB pics of Mr. Pope's Iliad, of the folio fize, printed on an 
inferior paper and without cuts, and cutting off the 
top and bottom margins, which were very large, had 
the impudence to'call them the ſubſcription books, and — 
to vend them as ſuch“. His inſolence to His euſto-—- 
mers was alſo frequently” paſt bearing. If one came for 
a book in his catalogue, he would endeayour to force 
on him ſome nem publication of 1 25 wi, and if be re- 
fuſed, would affront him. 2 
1 mention the abore — a this wort 
Pro an introduction to a fact reſpecting his be- 
haviour to Johnſon, which 1 have often ww; related, 
and which himſelf confeſſed to he true. Johnſon, while 
employed in ſelecting pieces for 'the Harleian Miſcel- 
lany, was neceſſitated, not only to peruſe the title page 
of each article, but fre quently to examine its contents, 
in order to form a judgment of its worth and import- | 1 
"ance, in the doing whereof, it muſt be ſuppoſed, curio- ' 
"tity might ſometimes detain Hiin too long; and when- 
over it did, Oſborne was offended. Seeing Johnſon one 
day deeply engaged in peruſing a book, and the work 
| "being for the inſtant at à ſtand, he reproached him with 
- cinattention' and delay, in wel coarſe language as few - 
men would uſe, and ſtill fewer could brook? the other 
in bis juſtification” afſerted ſomewhat, which Oſborne | 
- anſwered by giving him the lie; Johnſon? 8 anger at oo JF 
foul A po deer not ag pgs as ts n, hink "forget . N 7 
Ks Ao dhe 
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that be lad v weapans at 1 
Ey near him, and with it felled his adverſary to the 
ground, with ſome. exclamation, which, a6 itis iffer 
related, I will not venturę a0 re pet.. 
This tranſaction, which has deen ſeldom „„ 
any other view . than to ſhew; that Johnſon. was of an 
 iraſcible temper, is generally related as an entertaining 
ſtory: with me it has always been a ſubject of melan- 
choly reflection. In our eſtimation of the enjoyments 
of this life, we place wiſdom, virtue, and learning in 
the firſt claſs, and riches. and other adxentitious gifts 
of fortune in the laſt. | The natural ſubordination of 

| the one to the other we ſee. and approve, and when 
. that is diſturbed we are ſorry... How then muſt it 
 _affe a ſenſible. mind to contemplate that misfortune, 
wich could ſubject a man endued with a capacity for 
neſt offices, a philoſopher, a poet, an orator, 
and, if fartune. had ſo ordered/ a chancellor, a prelate, 
| n-ſtateſwan,;to. the inſolence of a mean, worthleſs, ig- 
norant fellow, who had nothing to juſtify the ſuperi- 
oxity he exerxiſed over à man ſo endowed, but thoſe 
advantages which Providence indiſcriminately diſpenſes 
10 the worthy and the worthleſs I to foe ſuch a man, 
for the ſupply of food and raiment, ſubmitting to 
nds of his inferior, and, as à hireling, look- 
Ins up to him for the reward of his work, and receir- 
ing it accompanied with reproach and Saunar, this. 
. is a ſuhject of melancholy reflection. 

Having completed the Harleian Fi Re "ig =” 
\cellapy, and thereby diſengaged hinaſelf from Oſborne, 


_ Joboſon was at liberty to purſue ſpme ſcheme of profit, 1 


leſs irkſome than that in which he had ſo lately been 
employed. Biography was a kind of writing that * 
deliqhted in; it called forth his powers of reflection, 
and gave him occaſion to contemplate human life and 
manners. He. had n THO n of his talent in 
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1 lives of Barretier and Boerhaave, men unknown 
to him, and was now prompted to give to the world 
' that of a friend with whom he had been cloſely inti- 
mate, whoſe ſingular character and adverſe fortunes af- 
forded ample ſcope- for diſcuſſion, and furniſhed mat- 
ter for many admirable leſſons of morality. r. 
This friend was Savage, of whom it has above bi 
related, that his friends had undertaken to raiſe an an- 
nual ſubſcription for his ſupport at Swanſea in Wales, 
but that chat his departure for that place was retarded 
* ſome difficulties that occurred in the courſe of their 
endeavours to raiſe it: theſc, however, were over- 
come, and Savage, in July 1739, took leave of Lon- 
don, and alſo of Johnſon, who, as himſelf te | 
| parted. from him with tears in his eyes. 4 * ſubſe. 


quent hiſtory i is, that taking his way through Briſtol, 


he was for ſome time detained there by an embargo on 


the ſhipping. After ſome ſtay he was enabled to de- 
part, and he reached Swanſea'; but not king the 
place, and reſenting the treatment of his contributors, 


8 who ſeem to have been ſlack i 1 the performance of their 
. engagements - to ſupport. hic, he returned to Briſtol . 


with an intent to come to e a purpoſe. he was 
hindered from effecting by an arreſt of his perſon, 


on the 10th of January 1942-3, for the ſmall ſum of 


eight pounds, and carried to Newgate in that city, 
here, not being able to extricate himſelf from his 


| confinement, he, on the 31ſt day of July, in the ny | 


1 died. 5 | 
This event, and the affeclion which he bad nt en- 
tertained for the man, called forth Johnſon to an exer- 


_ciſe of his pen, which, as it is faid employed it only 


_ thirty-fix hours, in a narrative of events fo fingular 
= could ſcarcely | fail to gratify the curioſity of every 
one who wiſhed to be inſtructed in the ſcience of | 
een life. - "The ſubjedt was fach an ane as is ſeldom | 
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- exhibited to view; ; 2 man dropped. into the world as 
from a cloud, 'committed to the care of thoſe who had 
little intereſt i in his preſervation, and none in the form- 
ing his temper, or the infufing into him thoſe little 
precepts of morality, which might germinate in his 
mind, and be productive of habitual virtue; theſe are 
advantages which children of the loweſt birth enjoy, in 
ſome degree, in common with thoſe of a higher ; but 
of theſe he never participated. All the knowledge he 
attained to, from his infancy upwards, was ſelf. acquired, 
and, bating that he was born in a city where the refine- 
ments of civil life preſented to his view a rule of moral 


2 4 he may be ſaid to have been little leſs a mira- 


cle than Hai Ebn Yokdhan is feigned to be. 
It has been obſerved of thoſe children who owe 
their nurture and education to a certain benevolent 
' Inſtitution in this metropolis, that being by their mis- 
fortune ſtrangers to thoſe charities that ariſe from the 
relations of father, ſon, and brother, their characters 
aſſume a complexion that marks their conduct through 
life. The fame may be faid of Savage, and will per- 
haps account for that want of gratitude to his bene- 
factors, and other defects in his temper, with which. he | 
: ſeems to have been juſtly chargeable. — 
The manner in which Johnſon has written this liſe 
is very judicious: it afforded no great actions to cele- 
brate, no improvements in ſcience to record, nor any 
variety of events to remark on. It was a fiickeMion 
of diſappointments, and 2 complication of miſeries; 


and as it was an uniform” contradiction to the axiom 


that human life is chequered with good and evil acci- 
dents, was alone fingular. The virtues and vices which 
like flowers and weeds ſprang up together, and perhaps 
with an equal degree of vigour, in the mind of this 
TN dane . PR, i is true, a hg of ſpe- 
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culation, , and Johnſon has not failed to avail himſelf 
of ſo extraordinary a moral phenomenon as that of a 
mind exalted to a high degree of n without 
the aid of culture. 

But if the events of Savage's life are PTY the 
reflections thereon are many, ſo that the work may as 
well be deemed a ſeries of ceconomical precepts as a 
narrative of facts. In it is contained a ch aracter, 
which may be faid to be ſui generit; a woman who 
had proclaimed her crimes, and ſolicited reproach, 
diſowning from the inſtant of his birth, an d procuring 
to be illegitimated by parliamenr, her own ſon, do om- 
ing him to poverty and obſcurity, -and launching him 
upon the ocean of life, only that he might be ſwallow- 
ed by its quick-ſands, or daſhed upon its rocks, and 
_ laſtly, endeavouring to rid herſelf from the danger of 
being at any time made known to him, by ny 41 ſend- 
ing him to the American Plantations. f 

It farther exhibits to view, a man of genius deſtitute 
of relations and friends, and with no one to direct his 
purſuits, becoming an author by neceffity, and a, 

_ writer for the ſtage, and forming ſuch connections 
as that profeſſion leads to, ſometimes improving, and 

at others lighting them, but at all times acting with a 
ſpirit that better became his birth than his circum- 
| ſtances; for who that knew how to diſtinguiſh between 
one and the other, would, like Savage, have ſolicited 
aſſiſtance, and ſpurned at the offer of it? or repaid rei- 
terated kindneſſes with negle& or oblivious taciturnity ? 

Interſperſed in the courſe of the narrative are a great 
variety of moral ſentiments, prudential maxims, and 
miſcellaneous obſervations on men and things; but the 
ſentiment that ſeems to per vade the whole is, that idle- 
neſs, whether voluntary or neceffitated, is productive 
of the greateſt evils that human nature is expoſed to; 

and this the author exemplifies in an | cuumeration of 
ah | Saad! 
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the 8 that a man is ſubjetted to by 1 ; 3 
a profeſſion, and by ſhewing how far leſs happy ſach 


an one muſt be than he who has only a mere manual 


occupation to depend on for his ſupport. 
The concluding paragraph of the book explains the 


author's intention in writing it, and points out the uſe 


that may be made of it in ſuch pointed terms, that I 


ſhall need, as I truſt, no excuſe for _— ſo fine * 5 
: ſpecimen of ſtile and ſentiment. 


This relation will not be — 8 without its 1 4 if - 


©” . X who languiſh under any. part of his ſufferings 
© ſhall be enabled to fortify their patience by reflecting, 


© that they feel only thoſe afflictions from which the 


abilities of Savage did not exempt him; or if thoſe 
' © who in confidence. of ſuperior. Capacities or attain= 


c. ments, diſregard the common maxims of life, ſhall be 


| 5 reminded, that nothing will ſupply the want of pru- 
d © dence, and that negligence and irregularity long con- 


c tinued, will make En . wit e 


and genius contemptible. 


This celebrated eflay in . Wins was ; publiſhed i in 


the month of February 1744, and gave occaſion to 


Henry Fielding, the author of a periodical paper intitled 


„ Champion, to commend it in theſe words: 


© This pamphlet is, without flattery to its author, as 


| © juſt and well written a piece as, of its kind, I ever : 
aa ſo that, at the ſame time that it highly deſerves, | 


« it ſtands certainly very little i in need. of this recom-- 


« mendation. ——As to the hiſtory. of the unfortunate TT 
_ * perſon, whoſe memoirs. compoſe this work, it is cer- 
* tainly penned with equal accuracy and ſpirit, of which 
8 I am ſo much the better judge, as I knew many of 
- © the facts mentioned i in it to be ſtrictly true, and very. 


« fairly xelated.. . Beſides, it is not only the Nory of 


5 « Mr. Savage, but innumerable incidents relating to 


TION nd other e render this a 
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very amuſing, and withal, 2 very inſtruktler and va- 


©luable performance. The author's obſervations are 


_ © ſhort, ſignificant and juſt, as his narrative is remark- . 


© ably ſmooth and well diſpoſed : his reflections open to 


1 © us all the receſſes of the human heart, and, i ina word, 


* more juſt or pleaſant, à more engaging or a more 
improving treatiſe en the excellencies and defects 
c of human nature, is ſcarce” to be found in 3 


own or perhaps i in any other language.” 
The life I am now writing ſeems to divide itſelf; into 


two peribds; the firft marked by a feries of afflickions, 


the laſt by ſome cheering rays of comfort and compa- 
rative affluence. Johnſon, at this time, bad paſſed near- 


Iy the half of his days + here, therefore, let me make a 


12 


ſtand, and having hitherto repreſented him in his te- 


rary, endeavour to exhibit him in his religious, moral, 51 
and cconomical character, adverting firſt to ſueh 


particulars reſpecking the” courſe of life he had cho- 


ſen, and the evils to which it expoſed him, as. ſeem 15 
properly/ te belong 1e e ge rt 'of che above” 


| diviſion. | 
As the 3 of TY KHikiepi , bad 


| aut him out of thaſe prafeſſians for which ar univer- + | 


ſity education is à neceſſary qualification ande his pre- 


ject of an academy had faifed, he had, as td His courſe 


of life, no; choice. but idleneſs: or tha > of his ta», 


| tents in 4 way that night afford: him. fabliſicade; w 
provide for the day that was paſſing over Him, fo that" 
the profeſſion. of an author. was the only one in his. Ih 


po er to adopt. That it: was far from an eligible one, 
he dad in ſome degree experienced; and — 


to labour magnified the evils of” it, 12 bens to. Bis | 


e A e rough edict RE the 
auen e which idleneſs and the want of moral as may ex- 
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that flavery and indigence were its inſeparable conco+ 
N 82855 e on the . e of theſe 


e 1 e e 
generation, and prove a more powerful perſuaſive to induſtry, œcono- 
my, and the right uſe of great talents, than the moſt laboured argu- 
ment. That of Savage preſents itſelf; to view in the works of John - 
_ fon: thoſe of the other two are elſewhere to be found, and an abridge- | 
ment of each of them is inſerted, for the fame reaſon that bacons 
n out rocks and hols to ignorant e 


| "Niles Ambict wes born a Maiden in Kent; but in what year is . 
uncertain: he received his education in Merchant- Taylors“ ſchool in 
London, and was thence removed to St. John's college, Oxford; but | 
expelled for the libertiniſm of his principles and the irregularity of his 
conduct. After this expulſion, for which very different cauſes were 
aſſigned by him and thoſe who enforced it, he fatirized the learning 
and diſcipline of the univerſity, and expoſed the characters of its moſt 
reſpectable members, in a poem called Oculus Britanniæ, and in his 
Terre Filius, a work compounded of wit and ſcurrility. He, ſoon 
after, quitted Oxford, came to London, and publiſhed a volume of 
miſcellanies : he wrote many fatirical and malignant poems, and tranſ- 
lated ſome of Mr. Addiſon's Latin pieces; but. his chief fame aroſe 
from his conducting the © Craftſman, in which he was made the tool 
of oppoſition. For ſome extraordinary indiſcreet uſe of his 1 
5 powers, the printers of this paper were ſeized, and Mr. Amhurſt, with 
a view of being conſidered as the victim of his party, and more than 
indemnified for all he ſhould ſuffer, furrendered himſelf; but the pro- 
ſecution dropped, and he was diſappointed. Upon the famous compro- 
miſe of 1742, no terms were ſtipulated by his friends for him who had 
been the inſtrument of their ſucceſs ; the reflection whereon is thought 6 
to have precipitated hie end; for bis Wd in a few months after, as is 
faid of a broken heart, and x was. indebted to the bounty OG the 
printer for a grave. | 
Samuel Boyle, the fon of an n Engliſh. diſſenting ain was born 
in 1508, and educated at a private ſchool in Dublin. At eighteen he 
was ſent to Glaſgow, and before he had completed his nineteenth year; 
married the daughter of a tradeſman there. His father, for a conſi- 
derable time, ſupported his natural extravagance, which his wife, who 
was diſſolute and vicious, rendered ſtill more burthenſome. This re- 
ſource failing, he went to Edinbugh, where his poetical abilities pro- 
eured him many friends, particularly. the counteſs, of Eglinton | and 
lord Stormont, who aſſiſted him in his exigencies, and were diſpoſed. to 
continue their bounty ; but Boyſe's character and deportment repelled 
e His tallems were 9 "be had i genius for poorry, for 
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men, -might fear that it nad a neceſſary tendency to 
N e TIS: _— render the r 2h it, with 


55 14 5 BY bars. fo. Þ | ani 1 i jou reſpect 
2 * * gin it was fo 8 by 2 mean m «pd, ſordid tet i 
per, that many Jae him intimately without diſcovering his abilities: 
his choſen acquaintances were ſuch 'as could not ſerve kim? he was in- 
toxicated whenever he had the means to avoid ſtarving, and was vo- 
luptucus, luxurious, and boundleſs} nſive, without the leaſt taſte 
for what it is elegant. The eqnizmpe 3 on Binder at Edinburgh 
mülle him feſolve on quitting i it for London, whither thoſe who had 
been his patrons gave him very valuable recommendatory letters; but 
he Lighted them, and preferred ſubſiſting by precarious donations. 
In the year 1740-he was reduced to the want of neceſſary apparel, 
and having pawned whatever he could. , exiſt without, wWas confined ; 
by his indigenee to a bed-which had no ſheets: here, to procure food, 
: » Wrote ;, his poſture ſitting, up in bed, his only covering a blanket, 
in which a hole was made to admit of the employment of his arm. 

In 1742, While in A punging-houſe, ] he was driven to ſolicit Cave 
for ſome temporary relief, and | to procure it, wrote © the following 
horrible deſcription « of the fituation. into Which his [negle@ of c- 
nomy 1 ee 5 . had plunged hin. 
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5 1 en mids account of my e ea 1 net 

© every moment threatened to be turned out here, - becauſe 1 habe 
5 eee day for my bed two nights paſt, Which is uſually paid 7 
_ © beforehan ;-and I am loch to go into the counter, till 1 fee if 1 | 

ere be whe ba rh 0u will hav the 
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reſpect te i ens; 2. ever ta morality, 
322 — Nor could he be ignorant: af 
that mortifying dependence which the profeſſion itſelf 
expoſes men to, a profeſſion that leads to no prefer- 
ment, and for its moſt laborious exertions coüfets n 
greater A reward. than a ſupply. of natural wants. 
Ralph, a writer of this claſs, and who had formed 
"code: fuck connections as Would have Hattereck the 


hopes of any man, was peo Fain 
Res. _— . mann be the head. FO 
on Dd eee bark mord tre 
« 85 anity to © fit i rr gn tk Mate ure, Ml year 
C papers in my hands. The ode en che Preiſt naczen Fhche u e EA 
* done to day, and want a proof copy of that part per a je 
% for the. preſent magazine, that it. may be i im; eh 
from your afhiſtance. Your Papers art but 1 a 
© with you, as to St. Auguſtine's s cave. . I kyrbly intreat your as” 
7 ving n not taſted” any thing fince Thelttay evening T came Here; ant 
my coat wil er thy back for the likes of the beck, fo that?” 
i OE OE OS r 
en with Ancere Negra, 
. 555 
| * Your unforrminte/ bile hot oY 
W 
« * Grown colfec-houſe, A alley 5 5 52 job #1 | 0 e 5 
N Poultry, July: 21, 174. oy 1 721041 98 e A 105 e | 
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The miſeries of his Sete ete 0 be teuch kt Gnbreslen: he 
was releaſed, but his wants were little abated and he mud uſe of the 
moſt diſgraceful arts to excite charity: he ſometimes raiſed ſubſerip- 
tions for non-exiſtent poems, and ſometimes employed his wife. to give 
out that he was dying. He was afterwards engaged, at ac very low - 
rate, in the compilation of an hiſtorical view of the tranfactions of 
Europe, by Mr. Henry of Reading; at which place his wiſe dibd. 
Te fgnify his ſorrow! for her death, he tied a black ribbon round the 
neck ef u lap-dog, which, to acquire the character of. a, man of taſte, - 
he uſed: to carry in his arms. After. he left Reading, he; graw-more 
decent in his dreſo and behaviour; but his healck was them declining: 
and in. May x49 be diadin on eb ar the > 
. of che pariſh. 
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ſerve the intereſts of it, he wrote a periodical paper; and 
2 voluminous: hiſtory: of England, fraught with ſuch 
| principles as he was required to difleminate. - This 
man, in a pamphlet intitled. © The caſe of authors by 
Profeſſion, has enumerated all the evils that attend it, 
and ſhewn it £9) de be the laſt that a liberal mind would 
F chooſe. . r 
| "All this ne I, and nad duly weighed: a 
leſſer evils of an author's profeſſion, ſuch" as a depen« 
| dence on bookſellers, and a precarious income, he was 
able to endure, and the greater, that is to ſay, the 
proſtitution of his talents, he averted; for, whatever, 
ſacrifices of their principles ſuch men as Waller, Dry» | 
den, and others, have made in their writings, or to 
whatever lengths they may have gone in panegyries 
or adulatory addreſſes, his integrity was not to be 
warped: his religious and political opinions he retain- 
eld and cheriſhed 3; and in a ſullen canfidence in the 
ſtrength of his mental powers, diſdained to ſolicit pa- 
tronage by any of the arts in common uſe with wit» 
ters of almoſt: every denomination. - That this firm- 


neſs wis nat affected, vill appear by a retroſpect to che 
methode be took. for the attainment of knowledge, 
| reat © duties of 


lin His; potions as to the 


eee „ 


and deſultory, and ſcareely determined as to its object. 


Mathematics and phyſics he had but little reliſh for; 

from hence it may be inferred, that his natural/pow» © 
ers had received comparatively but ſmall improvement 
from an academical education. An habitual diſpoſition 
to thought and reflection enabled him however upon = 


2 * 


his leaving i it, to attain to that degree of improvement 
which, in many. minds, is not effected without intenrſe 


- application and labour; and the ſentiments of piety 


; EF. 252 to 


is * 
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thoſe ſtudies, which, ane attending to bates re- | 
wards, he thought of the [greateſt importance to his 
. future happineſs. In conformity to this motive, he ap- 
| _ plied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, and 
the evidences of religion, to the writings of the fathers 
and of the Greek moraliſts, to eccleſiaſtical and Ae 
ed and to claſſical literature and philology. 
I The reſult of theſe his mental exerciſes was a * 
| 3 conviction of the truth of the Chriſtian religion, 
an adherence to the doctrine and diſcipline of our eſta- 
bliſhed church, and to that form of civil government 
which we number among the 'bleflings derived to us 
from the wiſdom and bravery of our anceſtors; with 
this farther advantage, that they rooted in his ming 
. - thoſe principles of religion, morality, and, I will add, 
Iopalty, that erg nag conduct n the 1 remain- I 
LE 8 der of his life. e - 
„„ Jo ſpeak of the arſt, his Telgte it had: a date . 
5 —— ariſing, as is conjectured, from the fer vour 
of his imagination, and the peruſal of St. Auguſtine 
5 And other of the fathers, and the writings of Kempis 
And the aſcetics, which prompted him to the employ-. 
muent of compoſing meditations and devotional exer- 
eeetũſes. It farther produced in him an habitual reverence 
for the name of God, which he was never known 
do utter but on proper occaſions and with due reſpect, 
| and operated on thoſe that were admitted to his con- 
=: verſation as a powerful reſtraint of all profane diſcourſe, 
. and idle diſcuſſions of theological queſtions; and laſt- 
| , it inſpired him with that charity, meaning thereby 
. a general concern for the welfare of all mankind, with- 
dut which-we are told eee v6 reliflcn 
| dare vain... n 
„„ 'To-enable him at times to review his progreſs in life 
| : and to eſtimate his improvement in religion, he, in the 
e ee down. the een of each 
eee %% A 


— 2 Ingo In ne. > — — 
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15 day, recolleQting, as well as he was able” thoſe of his. 
youth, and interſperſing ſuch reflections and reſolu- 
tions as, under particular circumſtances, he was induc- 
ed to make. This regiſter, which he intitled An- 
nales, does not form an entire volume, but is con- 
tained in a variety of little books folded and ſtitched 
together by himſelf, and which were found mixed with 
his papers. Some ſpecimens of theſe notanda have 
been lately printed with his prayers; but to warrant 
© what I have ſaid, reſpecting his religious character, 
| have ſelefted from the Annales, and inſert in the 
margin below, an earlier extract than any cer in 
chat collection“. 

His moral character diſplayed irſalf in the auc 
| of his friendſhips, his love of juſtice and of truth, and 
his placability; ; of all which qualities, : the teſtimonies 
in his favour are innumerable. | But as the character 
here propoſed to be given him is not intended to pal- 
late his errors in behaviour, truth obliges me to fay, 
_ that his outward deportment was in mgny inſtances a' 
juſt ſubject of cenſure; © Before his arrival in town, he 
was but little accuſtomed to free converſation with his 
ſuperiors, ſo that that kind of ſubmiſſion he had been 
uſed to pay them, he ſeemed to exact from others, and 
i: when it was refuſed him he was petulant . captious, | 
and dogged: His diſcourſe, which through life was 
of the didaQic kind, was replete with original ſenti- 
ments expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt” and moſt correct 
terms, and in ſuch language, that whoever. could. have 
one! and 1 not ſeen. "_ would' have thought him 
1 2 Vf. dne, 


— « Friday, Auguſt 1 9724 10 at it whgtie: This a 1 have 6 f 
a fled away, except that I have attended the ſchool in the morning 
2 read to night in Rogers's ſermons. To night 1 began the — | 
law anew. - 155 
.+ Sept. 7th, 1736. I, have this day entered upon my 28th” year. 7 
"6 SIO thou, 0 God, enable” me for Jeſus Chriſt's Ws to ſpend = 7 
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reading. For the pleaſure he 3 to. 


| his hearers, he expected not the tribute of filence:; on 
the contrary, he encouraged others, particularly young 
ſpeak, and paid a due attention to what they 
aid; but bis prejudices were ſo ſtrong. and deeply 
rooted, more eſpecially againſt Scotchmen and whigs, 
that whoever thwarted him ran the riſque of a ſevere 
8 rebuke, or at beſt. became entangled it in an unpleaſant 
altercation, 
lle was ſcarce ſettled i in town before: this Jogroatiesl 
behaviour, and his impatience of contradiction, became 
à part of his er, and deterred many perſons of 
learning, who wiſhed to enjoy the delight of his con- 
verſation, from ſeeking his acquaintance. There were 
not wanting thoſe among his friends who would ſome- 
times hint to him, that the conditions of free conver. " 
ſation imply an equality among thoſe engaged in it, 
which are violated whenever ſu periority is aſſumed: 
| ofs he took kindly, and would in excuſe for 
| what they call the pride of learning, ſay, that it was 
of the defenſive kind. The repetition. of theſe had, 
however, a great effect on him; they abated his preju- 
| dices, and and. produced a change in his : temper and man- 


ners that rendered him at en A e 8 | 


Inq the moſt polite circles, 

In the leſſer duties of morality 1 was vomihe ha 
ſlept when he ſhould have ſtudied, and watched when 
he ſhould have been at reſt; his habits were ſlovenlys 
and the neglect of his perſon and garb ſo great as to 
render his appearance diſguſting. He was an ill 
- huſband of his time, and ſo regardleſs of the hours 
of election, ae at two o he erte be found at 8 

a een 6: 4 5 5 * #4 » < faſt, 


. confore from i th hour of 
death, r ee e Amen. | 
Linti mot: . 8 e e. 


0 3 
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- fat, and at dinner at eight. In his ſtudies, and I may 
add, in his devotiohal exerciſes, he was both intenſe 


and remiſs, and in the proſecution of his literary em- 


ployments, dilatory and haſty, unwilling, as himſelf 
confefled, to ee and working: With vigour and 


8 haſte®. 


His indolence, or 3 the delight ! be rok 4 in WY | 
ing and reflection, rendered him averſe to bodily exer- 


tions. He was ill made for riding, and tock ſo little 


pleaſure in it, that, as he once told me, he has fallen 
aſleep on his horſe: Walking he ſeldom practiſed, 
perhaps for no better reaſon, than it required the pre- 
vious. labour of drefling. In a word, mental occupa- 


tion was his ſole pleaſure, and the knowledge he ac- 
| quired'in the purſuit of it he was ever ready to com- 
municate: in which faculty he was not only excellent | 


but expert; for, as it is related of lord Bacon by one 


who knew him, that in all companies he appeared a 


© good proficient, if not a maſter, in thoſe arts enter- 


© tained for the ſubje&t of every one's diſcourſe,” and 
that : his moſt caſual talk deſerved to be written, ſo it 
may be ſaid of Johnſon, that his converſation was ever 
| ſuited to the profeſſion, condition, and. Oey of thoſe 


with whom he talked. - | 
Of a mind thus ſtored it is ſurely not too much to 


| an that it qualified the poſſeſſor of it for many more 
\ important employments than the inſtruction of non- 


adults in the elements of literature; yet fo humbly did 5 


85 he ſeem to think of himſelf when he publiſhed the ad- 


vertiſement of his little academy at Edial, that to be 


able to eſtabliſh jt, was the utmoſt of his ambition; 

is neceſſities drove him to Lon- 

| Con; and placed him in the ſtation. of iſ in we've ; 
. aro nbw'to contemplate Men. eee e 


but that hope fallin, 


L 3 % It 
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11 has have 1 in a preceding page, chat! in the 
courſe of his ſtudies he had formed a liſt of literary ün⸗ 
dertakings, on which, when time ſhould ſerve or occa- 
ſion invite, he meant to exerciſe his pen: but ſuch was 
the verſatility of his temper, that of forty-nine articles 
which he had fixed on, not one appears to have en- 
gaged his future attention. Among the reſt he had 
purpoſed to give a hiſtory of the revival of learning iri 
Europe, and alſo a compariſon of philoſophical and 
chriſtian morality, by ſentences collected from the mo- 
raliſts and fathers *. The former of theſe, as it re- 
quired the labour of deep reſearch, and the peruſal of 


a great variety. of authors, was a work that we may g 6 


ſuppoſe he was deterred from by frequent reflections on 
the pains it would coſt him; but that he ſhould aban- 
don a work ſo cafy-in execution, and ſo much to the 
credit of the religion he profeſſed, as the W is Loo 
leſs to be wondered at than lamented. 
© Theſe projects of Johnſon were moſt of them re- 
ſolved: on in his earlier days, but it is not improbable 
that he was induced to give them up by the proſpect 
of the gain that might ariſe from the publication of a2 


new edition of Shakefpeare, which 1 it is certain he me- 


ditated, about the year 1745. To an undertaking of 


this kind the temptations were very ſtrong, for, beſides | . 
that the formen editors had fallen ſhort in their endea- — 


vours to explain and ſettle the text, he had great rea; 
ſon to hope it would be well received, for at that time 
it was obſerveable, that the taſte of the public was re- 
fining, and that the lovers of ſtage entertainments and 
dramatic literature had begun to nauſeate the tragedies 
and comedies of the laſt age, which were formed after 
French models, and to en the eee 8 Sen 
| wes this author. | 


8 
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That this hope was' not ill-grounded, may reaſbn⸗ . 
hy be inferred from the facceſs of thoſe many editi- 
ons of this author that have appeared ſinte the above 
time, of one whereof above eleven thbuſand copies | 


have been ſold; and next, from the effects of Mr. Gar- 


| rick's acting, which had revived the exhibi tion of 


Shakeſ peare's plays, and excited readers of rx claſs 


to the peruſal of them. 5 48804 1 12 3 
But, perhaps, the Sten of Jh e 


to this undertaking, ſaving at all times his neceſſities, 


was, a deſire to difplay his {kill in Engliſh literature 


and rational criticiſm in their wideſt extent, in both 
which requiſites the deficiences of the former editions 
were obvious. Of thoſe of the players and others, 
down to the year 1688, little in "favour can be ſaid: 


the firſt that made any pretenſions' to correctneſs was 


that of Rowe in 1509, and next to that, Mr. Pope's 
in 4to, 1723. Whatever other were the merits of theſe 


two perſons, it is certain that neither of them was _ 


ficiently qualified for the'taſk he had undertaken ; 


that they wanted the power of diſcerning the rr E 


lences of their author, or clearing his page of many cor- 
rvptions that had. long obſcured his ſenſe, but that they 
were deficient in that lower kind of literature, without 


Which all endeavours to fix or explain the text al an | 


old writer will ever be found to be vam: 55 


To this kind of knowledge, as far as may be judged | | 
From the courſe: of his ſtudies, and indeed from the 


preface to his edition, Rowe had not the leaſt preten- 


fion. Nor does it appear that Pope was at all conver= 
fant with, or that he underſtood the phraſeology of the 

F writers contemporary with” his author. So little was 
he uſed to that kind of reading, that, as himſelf con- 


feſſed, he had never heard of the Virgidemiarum of 
_ biſhop Hall, a collection of the wittieſt and moſt point- 
Ko _—_—_ in our language, el i it was thewn to him, and 


* J 
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Df alliduity, been purſued by oth. 
bis ſucceſſors, 


© gedy of Mar che! 
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that ſo late jp his life, that he could ds ect | 


g. of it. by. a wiſh, that, he had ſeen it-ſgongr. 


| That vernacular grudition, contemptible 25.it has: been 
_ repreſented, is an indil 


reſtozing or explaining the ſepſe of corrupted. er obſo-- 
lete authors, and ęvęn of thoſe. more recent, is moſt 


dearly, svidencęd, in que caſe by the later editions of 


our great dramatic poet, and in the other. by Dr. Grey' 8 


Qnion of Hugihraz, without the affiſtancę whereof, 
the wanz alluſions to facts, circumſtances, and fitua: 


tions therein contained, muſt for ever þaye ener 


| unintclligible.,, Theobald was the firt.of this claſs of 


For-the.gurpoſe of publiſhing Shakeſpeare, 


he, in the..preface.ita his firct edition, aſſerts, that he 
had read no fewet than eight hundred old Engliſh plays, | 


beſides hiſtoxies and novels. to. à great. amount; and 
the ſame: kind gf ſtudy has, with. different degrees 
een e 


With theſe 3 8 the 44 of mo. „ 


| Le then Uh pac Theobald and that of Sir Time 


eth Ms e ue on Sir Thomas Ha- 
© mer's edition of Shakeſpeare, with propoſals for one 
hy himſelf. Theſe obſervations, as they 80 rather to 
achuſt the various readings, and ſettle the text by con- 


Jectural notes, than explain alluſions, did not enough 


attract the notice of the Public to. induce, him actually 
to engage in the work; ; they were however evidences: 
of great ſagacity, and drew from Dr. Warburton a: tel 


' timony that ſet him above all other competitors ; for 
thus does he ſpeak of Johnſon: © As to all thoſe things 


which have been publiſhed under the titles of En. 
n en Shakelprares A zen 
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© except ſome critical notes on Macherh, given. as 1 
ſpecimen of @ projected edition, and written as ap- 
| © pears by a man of parts aud genius) the reſt; are abſo · 
lutely pelom a ſerious notice ; and Johnſon, who ne · 
ver forgot a kindneſs, remembered it by mentioning. 
Warburton in terms of great reſpect, as occaſion. of- 
fered, in his edition of eee F e | 
ed many years after: A1 Ae n e 
By this and ether of. Johnſon's writings; his erbte 
tian as a ſcholar and a philologiſt was ſo well eſtabliſh»: 
ed that. the bookſellers of greateſt opulence in the city, : 
who had long meditated the publication of a dictionary, 
after the model of thoſe of France and the Academia | 
della Cruſca, looked upon bim a8 a fit perſon to be E 
| employed i in ſuch an undertaking. He was dt that time 
in the vigour of his life, and by the. offer of a liberal 
reward from men of ſuch: known worth as thoſe were 
who made it, was tempted to engage with tHem, and 
| accordingly ſet” himſelf to compile that work, which, 
he living-to complete i does hin and all concerned in 
it great-honour, A 
For can we wp! 0! J "R tat 11 was 75 4 "great mes 5 
ſure ineited to the proſecution. af this. laboxigus work 
| ped — on the ſtate of: our language at this 
time, from the imperfection of all Englüſh dictiouaries 
8 thay extant, and. the great diſtanee in point of im- 
proement in this kind of literature between us and 
fo of our neighbours. / And here let me take oc» 
caſſon, by an enumeration of the ſeveral authors. 
| that had: gone before him, to point out the ſources of 
hat i en which 3 voluminous Wk: | 


5 contains. 


DE Latin, Gftionarics * as give the Sgnif- | 
cations: of Engliſh appellatives with a view only to 
illuſtrate the Latin, he muſt be fuppoſed to have made 
a 1 and of theſe the carlioſt 1 Thomas Elyot's 
„ 3 


AR. 


„ „ 1 1 * * or 


| Bibliotheea. Eliot, publiſhed in 1 54 U Phe e i. 


proved by Cooper after many years labor, by the addi- 
tion of 33000 words, and publiſhed in 1565 in a large 
folio, and was a reaſon with Queen Elizabeth for = 


moting him to the biſhopric of Lincoln. s 


In 1572 was publiſhed an Ae or quadreple 
dictionary: of four ſundry: tongues, namely, Engliſh, 


Latin, Greek and French, by John Baret of Cambridge,” 


compiled with tlie aſſiſtance of his pupils, but arranged 
and methodized by himſelf. This fact he ingenuouſſy 
ee in bis wo ae et a ee bee Ne 


1 1 9 91 
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„3 ae fl nog eturd | Viz. 
that his wife burnt the notes that he had. been eight years gatherin de 


and chat he was other eight years in gathering the ſame notes Where- 


with he comipoſed his dictionary. Her pretence was fear that he 


| thould kill himſelf with ſtudy; but ſhe was a ſhrew ne Fr 


lewdnefs. - 0 | 
IF? About! eighteene peers. agone; "having. pupils at Cambridge 


© tudicus:of the Latine tongue, I'vied them often to write epiſtles 


< and theames together, and dailie to tranſlate ſome peece of Engliſh, 
into Latine, for the more ſpeedie and eaſie attaining of the ſame. 


And i after we had a a little begun, perceiuing what great trouble it 
as to come running to me for euerie worde they miſſed, (knowing 


* then of no ether dictionarie to helpe vs, but Sir [Thomas Elios 


5 librarie, which was come out alittle before :) I appointed them cer- 
' < taine. leauves of the ſame booke euerie daie to write the 


Engliſ 


n 


before the Latin, and likewiſe to gather a number of fine phraſes out 
of Cicers, Terence, Cæſar, Livie, &. & to ſet them vnder ſeverall 


« titles, for the more readie finding them againe at their neede. 
8 Thus within a yeere or two, they had gathered together a great 
volume, which (for the apt ' ſimilitude betweene the good ſcholers 


and diligent bees in gathering their ware and honie ihto their hive) 


* I called then their Alvearie, both for a memoriall, by whom it was 
© made, and alſo by this name to encourage other to the like dili- 
« gence, for that they ſhould not ſee their worthie praiſe for the ſame, 


_ © vnworthilie drowned in obliuion. "Not long after, diners of our 
© friends borrowing this our worke which we had thus contriued and 
=» wrought. onelie for our owne private vie, often and many waies 


. moued 1 me to put it in print for the common profit of others, and 
. the n 3 of the Latine tongs; or els to fuffer them 
4. | | : — 5 . : o 
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To- Baret's ſucceeded John Minſheu % Guide into 
the ene Arft lenge oh in 161 7 in eleven, and in 
eee e be eee, 


\ 
*® 


6 to 8 it gk at 1 proper 6 3 un But 1 both 
vnwilling, and halfe aſhamed to haue our rude notes ce abroad 
under the view of ſo manie learned eies, & eſpeciallie finding no 
© leaſure from my prefixed ſtudies for the poliſhing of the ſame, 
| © ytterlie denied their requeſt, vntil at length comming to London, 
© the right worſhipfull maiſter Prwle, & maiſter Garth, with other, 
*< ſingular. favourers of all good learning, and my verie ehpeciall friends, 
© with their importunate and earneſt exhortations had cleane ouercome 
my contrarie mind. Then immediatelie laieng aſide all other ſtudies, 
| © I was faine to ſeeke for writers and workemen abqut the ſame, to 
© make it readie for the preſſe. Therefore I went to diuers of 1 mine 
© old. pupils then being, at the Innes of Court, delivering ech of them 
©* ſome part of their old diſcontinued werke to ſee” it written faire 
© againe, and for other peeces which I thought vnperfect, I gat certaine 
© of the beſt ſcholers of two or three ſcholes in London, fo write after 
my preſcription : but in the French tables, although 1 had before 
© travelled in diuers countries beyond the ſeas, both for language and 
Do learning : yet not truſting to mine owne ſxill, I vſed the helpe of 
M. Chaloner, and M. Claudius. Upon this. occaſion I being much 
couerſant about the Innes of Court, and alſo ſome time occupied 
among ſcholers in the ſcholes, there came vnto me à printer ſhewing- | 
* me Hulets dictionarie (which before I neuer ſawe) and told me he 
intended to print it out of hand, augmented with our notes alſo if 1 
would. But this bargaine went not forward with him for divers . 
( cauſes which here it were to long to reherſe. And furelie, had not 
the right honourable Sir 7 homas Smith knight, principall ſecretarie to 
the Queenes Majeſtie, that noble Theſ:us of learning, and comfortabls 
« patrone to all ſtudents, and the right worſhipfull M. Newell deane of 
« Pawles, manie waies encouraged me in this wearie worke (the charges 
were ſo great, and the loſſe of my time ſo much grieued me) I had 
never bene able alone to haue wreſtled: againſt ſo manie troubles, 
but long ere this had cleane broken off our r worke begun, and a 
6 "it by for over. 9 
Now therefore (gentle reader) locke not to ande in this bocke 
aeuerie thing whatſoeuer thou wouldeſt ſeeke for, as though all things 
< were here ſo perfect that nothing lacked, or were poſſible to be added 
c hereunto. But if thou maieſt onelie find here the moſt wordes that 
© thou needeſt, or at the leaſt ſo manie as no other dictionarie yet 
0 extant, or made bath the like: take then I ſaie in good part this our 
« ſimple Alucarie in the meane time, and geue God the praiſe that firſt 
moued me to ſet my pupils on worke thereabout, and ſo mercifullie 


5 * alfo hath wry 3 at length to xtchicus and 


I ar I ie oe bu — 
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162) in nine . but with a conflderabie ineriſe | 
in the number of radical words. In this the author 
undertakes to give the etymologies or derivations of 


the greater part of the words therein contained, but 


as the amount at the moſt ro no more than 147913» 
the rock muſt be deemed not ſufficiently copions. - . 
An 1686, Thomas Blount a lawyer of wie Inner 
Temple, poblifhed a ſmall volute, Intftled Gl 
© graphia, or a dictionary interpreting ſuch hard words, 
„whether Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian; &c. that arc 
now uſed in our refined Englifh tongue, Sc. in Which 
the articles though few are well Explaitied. This book, 
as far as it went, was of fingular uſe to Edward: Philips, . 
a nephew and pupil of Milton, in the compilation of a 
dictionary by him publiſhed in folio, 1657, intitled. 
© The New World of Words, which, as it is much | 
more copious than that of Blount; and comprehends 
a great quantity of matter, muſt be booked on as * 
baſis of Engliſh lexicography. - _ L 
Of technical as alſo of 1 dicicnaies, many | 
| have long been extant, namely, The Interpreter or 
Law Dictionary of Dr. Cowell a civiliari,, a Common- 
Law Dictionary of the above Thomas Blount, - the 
þ Etymologieum of Junius, and another of Skinner, both 
well known and 7 6 4 l £0, and of Wie 
did Johnſon avail himſelf. 

The dictionary of Nathan Bailey a ee 0 was 
frſ Publiſhed in 2 thick octavo volume, ſo well dif- 
| Poſed with reſpect to the character and method of 
printing, as to contain more. matter than eguld other- 
wiſe have been comprized in à volume of that fize. 
After it had paſſed many editions with improbetments 
by the author himſelf, he meditated an enlargement of 
it. and being affiſtecd in the mathematical part by Mr. 
Gordon, in the botanical by tlie famous gardener Philip 
n and in the e Mr. 9 a pro- 
feſſor 


=. 
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feflor, of the; modern languages, it was publiſhed in a 


folio: ſize. The laſt improvement of it was by Dr. 
Joſeph. Nicoll Scott, who, of a diſſenting teacher had 


| : become a phyſician, and a writer for the bookſellers. 
Johnſon, who before this time, together with his | 


wife, had lived in obſcurity, lodging at different houſes 
in the courts and alleys. in and about the Strand and 


Fleet ſtreet, had, for the purpoſe of carrying on this 


arduous work, and being near the printers employed 


in it, taken a handſome houſe in Gough ſquare, and 


fitted up a room in it with deſks and other accomme- 


dations for amanuenſes, who, to the number of ſive or 


| ix, he kept conſtantly under his eye. An interleaved 


copy of Bailey's dictionary in folio. he made the repo-- 


ſitory of the ſeveral articles, and theſe he collected by 


inceſſant reading the beſt authors in our language, in 


the practice whereof, his method was to ſcore with a 
black- lead pencil the words by him ſelected, and give 


them over to his aſſiſtants to inſert in their places. The. 
books he uſed for this purpoſe were what he had in his 


own collection, a copious but a miſerably ragged one, 


and all ſuch as he could borrow; which latter, if ever 
they came back to thoſe that lent them, were ſo defaced 
as to be ſcarce worth owning, and yet, ſome of his 


friends were, . regelte and entertein hem a 
curioſities. 

It ſeems that F had maden ee eee 
greſs in his work when he was informed, that the earl 
of Cheſterfield had heard and ſpoken favourably of his 


deſign. He had never till this time experienced the 
patronage of any other than bookſellers, and though 
he had but an indiſtinct ĩdea of that of a. nobleman, - 
Ny wit, and an accompliſhed courtier, and doubted 
whether he was to rate it among the happy ineidents 


of his life, it might mean a liberal Preſent or an hand- 


n n him mahnen, 
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vork z he therefore reſolved not to reject it bs a "MOV! : 
cilious compariſon. of his own talents with thoſe: of his 
_ lordſhip, or to flight a favour which he was not able 
to eſtimate. Accordingly, he in the year 1747, drew 
uß and dedicated to lord Cheſterfield, then a ſecretary 
of ſtate, a plan of his dictionary, the manuſcript where- 
of he delivered to Mr. Whitehead the late laureat, 
who undertook to convey it to his lordſhip, but he 
having communicated it firſt to another perſon, it paſſed 
through other hands before it reached that to which 
it was immediately directed: the reſult was an invita- 8 
| tion FINN lord Cheſterfield to the author. 
Never could there be a ſtronger contraſt of — : 
racters than this interview produced: a ſcholar and a 
courtier, the one ignorant of the forms and modes of 
addreſs, the other, to an affected degree, accompliſhed 


in both: the one in a manly and ſententious ſtile 
| directing his diſcourſe to a weighty ſubject; the other 


dreading to incur the imputation of pedantry, and by 


the interpoſition of compliments and the introduction 5 
of new topies as artfully endeavouring to evade it. The 


acquaintance thus commenced was never improved 
into friendſhip.” What his lordſhip thought of Johnſon 
we may learn from his letters to an illegitimate ſon, 
now extantꝰ. Johnſon was ſo little pleaſed with his 
once ſuppoſed patron, that he forbore not ever after to ä 
5 ſpeak of him in terms of the greateſt contempt. 5 
Ho far Johnſon was right in his opinion 1 ow 
popular nobleman, or whether he is to be ſuſpected of 
having reſented more than he ought to have done, the 


| colduicks of -his reception, or the diſappointntent of his 


hopes, will beſt appear by a ſurvey of his character, as 
it ariſes out of the memoirs of his life prefixed to his 
miſcellaneous works, and the ſentiments and principles 
erg re __ REI aha 1 et e of 
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letters to him, from time to time comitnicnydj and 
with the utmoſt ſolicitude hboured to inculcate and 
enforce. | 1 , FS. 
- His lordſhip's diate was Saw an inte 0 | 
not a very ancient family. Being, as himſelf relates, 
rather neglected by his father, and in his tender years 
bereft of his mother, the care of his education devolved 
on his grandmother, the marchioneſs of Halifax, a 
woman of exemplary virtue and diſcretion, who: fearing, = 
- perhaps, the contagion of a public ſeminary, kept him 
in her family, and with the beſt aſſiſtance of inſtructors 
that ſhe could procure, conferred on him all the bene- 
fits that could be hoped for i in a courſe of domefiic 


ED education. 5 1 


At the age of cightcen 1. was e to Trinity hall, 
| Cambridge, where, as he informs us, he had a great 
deal of buſineſs on his hands, for he ſpent above an 


hour every day in ſtudying the civil law, and as much 


in philoſophy, and attended the mathematical lectures 


of the blind man ¶ profeſſor e ſo that, adds 
he, I am now fully employed. But notwithſtanding 
this intenſe application to his ſtudies, this hopeful young 
nobleman ſeems to have brought from the univerſity - 
leſs of what all ſuch ſeminaries profeſs to teach, ſound 
learning and good morals; than a hatred of that pedantry 
and illiberality of manners, which, chroughout his 


writings; he reprobates as the e erb concomitant is 
8 = all academical inſtitutions. | { 


As I have not taken upon me Wand or his ld | 
ſhip's biographer, T ſhall content myſelf with mention 
ing only thoſe cireumſtances of his life and conduct that 
may ſerve to diſplay his genuine character, and enable ; 
the world to determine whether it was ſuch a one as'a * 
wiſe man would chuſe as a model for OR or the 5 
ſtandard by which he would form his own... 
W about two mou OEM at the cadres lord 
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1 was tt bis only title, went abroad 
to travel; aud at that enchlanting place the. Hague, 

3 to be acquainted with the world. The college 
8 -which, if we may believe his panegyriſt, Be con- 
— during ſo long a roſidenee there, 


he found means to rub off, and exchanged for the 


| poliſh, of gaming, which rendered him the dupe of 
© Eriaves/and ſharpers almoſtithroughout-his life, andithis 
not from any real propenſity; to this pernicious vice, 
ariſing either from avarice or the exerciſe of thoſe 
mental powers that make it a deliqht to many, but to 
acquire, what throughout his life hei ſeems to have above 


all things ee the infipid ee 8 


man of faſhion. 
Nature, it muſt be owned; Sud bim with | 
| fine parts, and theſe be cultivated with all the'induſtry 
_ - uſually. pradtifed-.by- ſuch a8 prefer-the ſemblance = 
wWbat is really fit, juſt, lovely, honourable; to the qua- 
lities themſelves; thus he had eloquence without'learn- 
ing., complaiſanee »ithout- Ric ee - 
hen lone, TEE 1 
Not much to his eee che year- 116, : 
ſufferedl himſelf to be choſen-for a Corniſii (borough, _ 
and took his ſeat in the: bhauſe of ebmmons, at an age 
whenlit was in the power ef any: ſingle member; by the 
ſpeaking of a very fem words, te have turned him out 
of it. Upon a hint of his- ingapacity, occaſioned: by a 
pert ſpeech of his making, he had the prudence to quit 
the hauſe and retire to- Paris; glatk of an opportunity 


_ naind- to which: eee e eee een e 
farylties are labour. 

Upon che, death af e Net) e eee d 
to his title, and his ſcat in the houſe: of: peers: His 


bee ve. e ON though flimſy, . 
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1 
| Korid, gave him, as that ſpecies of elogvenee will ever 
do, the reputation. of a fine orator; and in this he was 
fo confident, that he has not ſcrupled | to confeſs, that 
be has ff poken with great applauſe, as on the bill for 
reforming 1 the calendar, on ſubjects that he underſtood 
not. For my own part,” ſays he, ö 1; could juſt. as 
© ſoon have talked Celtic or Sclavonian to them [the 
c lords] as aſtronomy, and they would have. underſtood 
c me full a as well; ſo I reſolved to do better than ſpeak 
b to the purpoſe, and to pleaſe inſtead. of. informing 
c them®; and for this he gives as a reaſon,) what perhaps 
will be 1 na to be a true one, that .cvery numerous 


aſſembly i is a mob, and to ſuch a one e reaſon and good 


ſenſe are never to be talked. 

Is addition to his character wr an 8 7 5 4 7 = 
man, he Was emulous of that of a poet, bis pretenſions 
to. which were founded on ſundry little compoſitions in 


g verſe that from time to time appeared in collections of 


that kind ; 3 elegant it muſt be confeſſed ; z 3 generally 
immoral and oft times profane. e 

_His diffimulation, deep and refined | 35 it was, did 
not lead him to profeſs. any ſincere regard to virtue or 


religion: the groſſer immoralities he affects to ſpeax 


of with abhorrence; but ſuch as might be practiſed 
without the lols of "health and reputation he ſeemed to 


| think 1 there \ Was no law againſt. He was therefore, if 


4 ſecret, vain in his amours, and though, ſetting aſide 
his mien, his perſon had little to recommend it, for 


. be Was low of ſtature, had coarſe features, and a cada- 
| verous .complexion+, his confidence in the proſecution | 


of them Fas ſuch. a5 expoſed bim to e 5 T1000 
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dd the; waiſt very ſhort, Which a wit ance ,obſerying,, ſaid, Hy 
; cut,down, alluding 1 to the practice of cutting down "Oi of war 
Bk der chem more active. cen 4 
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of perſonal ſafety than moſt mich would chuſe to run; 
and of this 1 ſhall now produce an inſtance. 
bo. A lady of high quality, and a relation of one who 10 
che ſtory from her own mouth and told it me, having 
been married ſome few years but never having brought 
her lord a child, was ſurpriſed one morning by a viſit 
from lord Cheſterfield, whom ſhe had frequently ſeen 
and converſed with at court. After the uſual compli- 
ments had paſſed, his lordſhip in that eaſy gay ſtyle 
which he ſo ſtrongly recommends to his ſon, gave her 
to underſtand, that he ſhould be happy to form ſuch 
a connection with her ladyſhip, as it was more : than 
be might give being to an heir to the honours 
and poſſeſſions of that noble family into which ſhe had 
matched. I will not attempt to deſeribe the indigna= 
tion which the lady felt at ſuch an unexampled inſtance _ 
of impudence as the propoſal indicated. She roſe from 
| Her chair, and with all the dignity of inſulted modeſty, 
commanded this well- bred lover, this miniĩon of the 


| graces, to quit her houſe, with this menace, Think 


« yourſelf well off, my lord, that for this affront I do 

— * not” order wy ſervants to puſh Jou uz out of | 
14 is a eee in modern gallantry, but an affr . 

to human policy, to recognize in public, by the un- 
qualified appellation of ſon, thoſe to whom the laws of : 

- moſt civilized countries deny not only that but the pri- 0 
 vilege of heirs; yet this has this flave to forms and 
uſages done in a ſeries of letters to a young gentleman. 
degotten by him out of wedlock, and in the life-time 

of one to whom we muſt ſuppoſe he once tendered him- 
elf, his honours, his poſſeſſions, and his heart. With 
à ſolicitude for his welfare, commendable it muſt be 
ſaid in its general intention, he takes on himſelf to 
mold his perſon, to form his manners, and to furniſh 
his mind. 1a the firſt of theſe lars his lordſhip 

| bad 
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had great difficulties to encounter: the clay he had 
choſen to work upon was Riff, and reſiſted: the plaſtic 
touch: the boy was encumbered. with fleſh, and nature 
| had ſo careleſsly compacted his limbs as ſcarcely to leave 
them the power of flexure. In a word, in infancy he 
was ſhapeleſs, and in youth a looby. Never did a ſhe» 
bear with more anxious affiduity labour to lick her cub 
into ſhape than this fond parent did to correct the errors 
of nature in the formation of this his darling: the head, 
the ſhoulders and the hands, were, by turns, the objects 
of his care; but the legs and feet ſeem to have engaged 
moſt of his attention: theſe upon his being ſent abroad, 
were committed to the care of a dancing: maſter at 
Paris, whoſe inſtructions he eſtimates at a higher rate 
than the precepts of Ariſtotle . He recommends to 
form his manners les  agremens. et les graces, + les 
manieres, la tournure, et les uſages du beau monde t; 
and is perpetually reminding him of 1275 trite maxim 
0 Suaviter i in modo, fortiter in re. 1 1 
The beſt furniture of a young man's Sas are che 5 
precepts of religion and ſound morality. Not a word 
of either of theſe do we meet with in two quarto vo- 
lumes of thoſe letters which I am now citing, but in 
them precepts of a different kind, ſuch as reſpect his 
. pleaſures, abound, Aſſuming an air of ſapience, which 
was not very natural to his lordſhip,, he remarks, that 
in the courſe of the world the qualifications of the 
_ cameleon are often neceſſary, nay, they muſt be carried 
2 little farther, and exerted a little ſooner; © for vd 
s ſhould, adds he, to a certain degree take the hug f 
c either the man or woman that you want and with.to 
c be upon terms with. Fatherly curioſity then prompts 
bim to an enquiry into certain particulats, which theſo 
| his: own words will go near to. explain j—* Apropos: 
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have you yet found out at Paris any friendly and boſ⸗ 


© pitable Madame de Lurſay, qui veut bien ſe charger 


©du foin de vous eduquer? And have you had any 
© occafion of repreſenting to her, qu” elle faiſoit donc 


des nœuds? But I aſk your pardon, Sir, for the 


© abruptneſs of the queſtion, and acknowledge that J 


cam meddling with matters that are out of my depart- 


ment. However, in matters of leſs importance I de- 
© fire to be de vos ſecrets le fidele depoſitaire. Truſt 


© me with the general turn aud colour of your amuſe- 


ments at Paris. Is it le fracas du grand monde, co- 
2 me dies, bals, operas, cour, &c.? Or is it des petites 
© ſocietes moins bruiantes mais pas pour cela moins 


c agreables ?' Where are you the moſt etabli? Where 
© are you le petit Stanhope ? Voyez vous encore Jour, 
EA quelque arrangement honnete ? Letter 212. 

: Farther to initiate him into vice, he recommends to 


him the © turning over men by day and women by 
night, for thus it pleaſes him to render the precept 


Nocturna verſate manu verſate diurna*; and with 
matchleſs effrontery and total diſregard for the per- 
ſonal ſafety of him whom he is inſtructing, adviſes him, 


i effect, to riſque being run” through the body, or 


the breaking his neck out of a bed- chamber window, 
by commencing an intrigue with a new-married and 


virtuous young lady. Hear the documents of our 
Mientor to this purpoſe: © Go,” fays he, among wo- 
men, with the good qualities of your ſex, and you 


e ill acquire from them the ſoftneſs and the graces of 


theirs. Men will then add affection t6 the eſteem 
 ©-which they before had for you.— Women are the 
only reſiners of the merit of men: it is true they 
cannot add weight; but they poliſh and give luſtre 

; ede ” W ec u, 
Dr V e 


red that” Madame de Blot, 
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£c 8 * ſhe has no great regularity of features, 3 is 
© notwithſtanding, exceſſively pretty, and that for all 
that, ſhe has as yet been ſcrupulouſly conſtant to her 
© huſband, though ſhe has now been married above a 
year. Surely. ſhe does not reflect that woman wants 
0 poliſhing. I would have you poliſh, one another re- 
© ciprocally. Affiduities, attentions, tender looks, and 
z paſſionate declarations , on your ſide, will produce 
: .* ſome irreſolute wiſhes at leaſt on hers, ang when even 
« the ſlighteſt wiſhes ariſe, the reſt will ſoon follows.“ 
Finally, to attain theſe and the other ends which his 
"Jordibip points. out as. the objects of his for? 8 purſuit, 
he inculcates in the ſtron geſt terms the practice of 
thoſe arts of cooked. cunning, which, as lord Bacon 
has remarked, oftner defeat than effect their purpoſe, 
and together with theſe, the general exerciſe of that 
diſfſimulation which was one of the moſt Prominent 
features in his own character. 3 
ue letters from lord Cheſterfield | to bis fon are tuo 
hundred and eighty-five in number. The precepts 
Pe in them oy: Pulk and it is to be 
ignorant parents * indifereet tutors, but that the 
have greatly tended to corrupt the morals of the ring 
generation. As an antidote to the poiſon which they 
muſt be ſoppoſed to have diffuſed, I ſhall here inſert a 
letter of moral inſtruction from one of the wiſeſt and 
greateſt men that this nation ever had to boaſt of, to 
is ſon, and leave the reader to make the compariſon 
between i it And thoſe of the nobleman of. whom I am 
now ſpeaking. It is from Sir Henry Sydney to his ſon 
Philip, afterwards. the famous Sir Philip, who, when 


arrived at the age of. manhood, combining the qualities | 
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" felſedly one of th the moſt accoinpliſhed | gentleinen in 
Europe. ff 

© have 'Feceiy ed tO letters Hom you, one written 
in Latin, the other in French, Which I take in 


good part, and will you to exereiſe that practice of 


learning often, for that will ſtand you in moſt ſtead 


in that profeſſion of life that you are born to live in, 


And fince this is my frſt letter that ever I did write 
to you, I. will not that it be all empty of ſome ad- 


7 t vices, which my natural care of you provoketh me 


'© to wiſh you to follow, as documents to you in this 
* your tender age. Let your firſt action be the lifting 
"© up of your mind to Almighty God by hearty prayer, 
and feelingly digeſt' the words you ſpeak in prayer 
„ with continual meditation and thinking of him to 
£ whom you pray, and of the matter for which you 
pray, and uſe this as an ordinary, at, and at an or- 
* dinary hour, whereby. the time itſelf will put you in 
' F remembrance to do that which you are accuſtomed 
to do. In that time apply your ſtudy to ſuch hours 
* as your d diſcreet maſter doth affign you, earneſtly, and . 
x the time 1 know be will fo limit : as ſhall be both ſuffi- 
* cient for your Tearnjng, and lafe for y your health : and 


7 's : mark the Enſe. 5 the matter of that you read, as 


FSA 4% x 


z 112 „Judgment will raw as years row | in * Be Hüm- 
. ble and obedient to your maſter; for unleſs you frame 


« « yourſelf. to obey others, yea 20 feel i in yourſelf what 


* obedience is, von ſhall never be able td teach others 


how to obey you. . Be courteous of geſture, and af- 
s fable to all men, with diverſity of 1 reverence accord- | 
11 ing to the dignity of the berſon: there is nothing | 
« that winneth ſo much with 'o little coſt. Uſe mo- 
s derate diet, ſo as after your meat you may find your 
4 wit wether and not duller, and your body more live- 


1 


- 
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| * not mare heavy. Seldom drink vine, and. 


c yet ſometime do, leſt being inforced: to drink. upon. 


the ſudden; vou ſhould find yourſelf. in A De 
_ © exerciſe of body, but ſuch as is-without, peril If your. 
joints or bones: it will increaſe; yo 
large your breath. Delight ter bel elennly as well in 
cal parts of your body as in m garments: it. ſhall 


make you grateful in each | companys and otherwiſe 
* loathſome. Give yourſelf to be: merry; for you 175 
degenerate from your father if ou find not yourſelf 


moſt able in wit and body to, do any thing when 


be moſt, merry: but; let your mirth he ever void of | 


all ſcurrility and bi ting words to any man, for a 
wound given by a Word is :oftentines, harder; to be 


© cured: than that which is given with the ſ word. „Be 


_ © you rather ahearer and: bearer; away of other mens? 
talk than a beginner! or pracurer.of ſpeech, otherwiſe 

© you ſhall be. counted to: delight to- hear yourſelf 
„ ſpeak. If yow hear a wiſe ſentence or an apt phraſe, 


commit it to your memory, with reſpect of the cir- 


v <-cuniſtances when yon ſhall ſpeak it. Let never 
£ Nen be heard to come out of Jour mouth non word 
of ribaldry: deteſt it in others; ſo ſhall cuſtom 
make to yourſelf a law againſt it in yourſelf. Be 
© modeſt in each aſfembly, and rather be rebuked. of 
ght fellows for maidenlike ſhamefacedneſs, than of 
1 our ſad friends for pert boldneſz, Think upon 
every word that you will ſpeal before you utter it, 
and remember how nature hath rampired up (as it 


were) the tongue with teeth, lips, yea and hair 
_ © without the lips, and all betokening reins or bridles 


1 for the looſe uſe of that member. Above all things 


« tell no untruth, h not in trifles. The,cuſtom.of. it 


; eee and let it not ſatisfy you that for a time 
the hearers take it for a truth, for after it will be 
known as it *, to your ſhame, for there cannot be a 
S SI -1 : Feet een | greater 


ur, force, and en- 
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repfösch told gentleman than to be account- 
e Rar. „Study and endeavbur . yourſelf to be vir- 


etubuſty occüpled ; (60 ſhall ye riiake» ſuch! an habit 
cf Well deing in yo that yowThalb not ænoy ho | 


e U evi ehougfH yd would. Remember, my ſon, 
He noble h o are de ſcended of by your mo- 


Atkler's des bd think that only by: virtuous life and 


gbd action ya may be an ornament: to that illuſ⸗ 
4trious family; and otherwiſe, through vice and ſloth | 
11% hall der counted) labes generis! one of the 
©pfetteſt (caries? chat can happen to man. Well 


| h little PHitip)' chis is enough for me, and too 


„mach 1 Fear $6# ven: but If I chall⸗ find chat this 
ght meal of digeſtion nouriſh anything the weak 
©Komach'of out young capacity, I will, as 1 e 
Nr grow ſtronger, feed it with tougher food. 


8 We" 0 Vour loving father, fo long': as. n 12 2131 98 
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lte hopeful e containgd in this ene 
of politeneſs” Jord Cheſterfield's gletters to his: ſong. 
falled in 4 great nieafure> of: their end. His lordſhip's 3 


| Intereſt with the miniſtry, founded on a ſcat in pars 
| liament, which „though à great declaimer againſt cor- 


ruption, de bought as! he would have done a horſe; 


procured him the appointment of an envoy-extraor- | 


dinary to the court of Dreſden. We find not that the 
young man had any female attachments, but that on 


the contrary he had more grace than his father. He 
married a woman, who becoming à widow, and pro- 


voked by real or iniaginary ill treatment of lord Cheſ- 


ter field, publiſhed thoſe letters, Which, had he been 
living, he would yu fo ONT IM" Ms to have 
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ene as they ſhew him to have been a man de- 
voted to pleaſure, and actuated by vanity, without re- 
 ligious, „moral, or political principles, a ſmatterer in 
learninge and in manners a-coxcomb. | | + | 
Suech was the perſon whom Johnſon in.the ape 
af his heart choſe for a patron, and was betrayed to ce- 
lebrate as the Mecznas of the age 3 and ſuch was the 
opinion he had conceived of his {kill in literature, his 
love of eloquence, and his zeal for the intereſts of learn- 
ing, that he approched him with the utmoſt reſpect, 
and that he might not err in his manner of expreſſing 
it, the ſtile and language of that addreſs which his 
plan includes are little leſa than adulatory. With a 
view. farther to ſecure. his: patronage, he waited on 
him in perſon, and was honoured by him with con- 
verfations on the ſubject of literature, in which he 
found bim ſo. deficient, as gave him occaſion. to repent 
the chice he had made, and to ſay, that the labour he 
had beſtowed in his addreſs to lord Cheſterſield reſem- 
bled that of gilding a rotten poſt, that he was a wit 
among! lords and a lord among wits, and that his 
eee were only thoſe of a dancing - maſter. 5 
At is pretty well underſtood that, as Jeohnſon. had s 
Pad al this nobleman for his patron, he meant to have 
dedicated to him his work, and he might poſſibly. have 
done fo, even aſter he had diſtovered that he was un- 
worth of that honour ; but the carl's. behaviour in a 
particular inſtance prevented him. Johnſon one day 
made him a morning viſit, and being admitted into an 
anti- chamber, was tald, that his lordſhip Was engaged 
with a gentleman, but wopld- ſee him as ſoon as the 
gentleman went. It was not till after an hour's wait-, . 
ing that Johnſon diſcovered that this gentleman was 
Colley Cibber, which he had no ſooner done, than he 
ruſhed out of the houſe n never to enter 
it more. 
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- What impreſſion Johnſon's viſits made en his 
| lordſhip, we are told by the latter in a character of him, 
which, as well for the ſake of the one as the other, 
J wiſh to be held forth to the public. Speaking, a8 
| his lordſhip is ever doing, to his fon of the engaging 
manners, the pleaſing attention the graces, with the 


reſt of that nonſenſe which was ever floating in his 


mind, he thus delineates the perſon, who, in language 
the moſt nervous and elegant had endeavoured to ren- 


der him reſpectable in the republic of letters, and in 


that particular to do for him what he was never able to 
do for himſelf. There is a man whoſe moral cha- 


* racter, deep learning, and ſuperior parts, I ackno 


edge, admire, and reſpect; but whom it is ſd impoſſi- 

< ble for me to love, that I am almoſt in a fever when- | 
ever I am in his company. His figure (without 
© being deformed) ſeems made to diſgrace or ridicule 


the common ſtructure of- che human body. Eis legs 
_ ©and"arms are never in the poſition which; according 
to the ſitustien of his body, they ought to be in, but 
e conſtantly employed in committing acts of hoſtility 
upon the graces. He throws any where; but down 
2 his throat, whatever he means to drink, and only 


« mangles what he means to car ve. Inattentive to all 
Ade, of ſocial life, he miſ- times and mi. places 


every thing. He diſputes with heat, and indiſcri- 
minately; mindleſs of the rank, character and ſitua- 
c tion ef them with whom he diſputes: abſolutely 


+ ignorant” of the ſeveral gratatiors of familiarity. and 
reſpe&;*he'is'exaQly! the! ſame to his ſupericrs, his 


| wy ahd his. inferiors ; and therefore, hy a ne- 
© ceſſary conſequence, abſurd to two of the three. Is 
1 poſſible to love ſuch à man? No. The utmoſt 
I enn do for him, is, to conſider him as refpeftable 
Hottentot“.“ Had Socrates been living, and not 


Letter 212. 
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learned, as we are told he did in his old age, to dance, 
lord Cheſterfield bad Fee. the . eee on 


him. | 
Johne was, by this time, able to determine on a 


fact which, in his addreſs to this nobleman, he ex. 
| preſſes a doubt of, viz. whether the unexpected diſtinc- 
tion his lordſhip had ſhewn him, was to be rated among 


the happy incidents of his life: he was now convinced 


that it was not, and that, far from every thing like en- 
couragement or affiſtance, or what elſe is included in 


the idea of patronage, his lordſhip's approbation of 
his plan was to be the only recompence for the labour 


of drawing it out and reducing it to form. Befides de- 
| claring, whenever occaſion required it, his miſtake in 


ſuppoſing that lord Cheſterfield was either à judge of 
or a friend to literature, he expreſſed in a letter to 
bis lordſhip himſelf his reſentment of the affront he 
had received at his laſt viſit, and concluded it with a 
formal renunciation for ever of bis Tordfh 14 8 . 
tronage. PI ® 

If Johnſon had reflected” A moment on the little 


| effect likely to be produced by a letter in which he pro- 


feſſed to reject that which he could not retain, he would 


never have wrote it. 'Thoſe evils which cannot be re- 
medied muſt be borne with patience, and to reſent in- 


juries when we cannot enforce redreſs, is to give our 
adverſaries an occaſion of triumph: lord Cheſterfield 
knew this, and made no reply: when the dictionary was 


completed and about to be publiſhed, he wrote two. 


eſſays in a. periodical; paper, intitled « The World, 
that contain ſome forced compliments of the author, 
Which wing, mentioned to N we" rejefted” wee 
ſcorn. | 


Further to e kin Hibs lordſhip faut . 


frag: the one à ſpecious but 5 man, Sir Thomas 
Robinſon, more „ by the tallneſs of his 


perſon 
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perſon . hay. for any eſtimable qualities; the other an 
eminent painter now living. Theſe were inſtructed to 
apologize for his lordſhip's treatment of him, and te 
make him tenders of his future friendſhip and patro- 
nage. Sir Thomas, whoſe talent Was flattery, was 


profuſe in his commendations of Johnſon and his 


writings, and declared that were his circumſtances 
other than they were, . himſelf would ſettle. five hun- 
dred pounds a year on him. And who are you,” ' aſked 
Johnſon, that talk thus lberaliy ? «© I am,” ſaid the 
other, Sir Thomas Robinſon, a Yorkſhire baronet.” 
Sir,“ replied Johnſon, „ if the firſt peer of the realm 
< were to make me ſuch an offer, L mould they, him the 
7 « way down ſtairs.” - ;_ 5 

No one will commend this manner of declining a an 
intentional kindneſs, even. where the ſincerity of the 
intention might be doubtful, but the rejecting it with 
independence was N. ſtrong i in Johnſon at thoſe periods 
of his life when his wants were greateſt, and though at 
other times he would ſubject himſelf to great obliga- 
tions, ae was uniform, except only in one inſtance, in 
an 1 har an offer of, Fee ee was 


T 47351. 
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e 26, of hg Shad et fire bby 
> This — * mm is now at reſt in TER REN —_— 
when living,” diſtinguiſhed by the name of long Sir Thomas N 
binfom. He Was u man of the world or rather of the town; and a 
great peſt to perſons of high. rank or, in office. He wag, very 
troubleſome 26. the late duke of N ewcaſtle, and when in his viſits 
to him he was told that his Grace Was Sone out, Ne defire to 
be admitted to lock at the clock, öf to play wi monkey that 
was kept in 'the hall, in hopes ef being ſent for in to the, duke, 
he had. fo. frequently, done, that all in. the houſe pere tired 
of him. At length 3 it was concerted among the ſervants that he 
| ſhould receive a fummary anſwer to his uſual queſtions, and ac. 
cordingly at his next coming, the porter is ſoon as he had open- 
ed the gate and ent eine or what. he had to ſay, diſmiſſed 
him with theſe, TN 1 his Grace i 18, gone out, the _ ands, 
* * e n 
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an inſult,” and not ſeldom rejected it with ſuch indig- 
nation, that were I to characteriſe it more particularly, 
1 ſhould do it by an alluſion to the following apologue: 
A gardener's dog had fallen into a well and was unable 
to get out: his maſter paſſing by, and ſeeing his diſtreſs, 
put down his arm to ſave him: the 5 bie bis n 
wo the gardener left him to droẽ n. 
The uneafineſs which Johnſon felt, at the time Wen 
he wrote the above- mentioned letter, gave way to a 
call of his friend Garrick, who in the ſame year, 
1747, was, by a ſeries of occurrences, become maſ- 
ter of Drury- lane theatre. I was never much con- 
verſant with the hiſtory of the ſtage, and therefore can 
give but a flight account of an event, which, at that 
time, intereſted many, and was deemed a very impor- 
tant one. Mr. Fleetwood's extravagance had re- 
duced him to the neceſſity of ſeeking out for ſome one 
or more perſons to whom, for an adequate conſidera- 
tion, he might relinquiſh his intereſt in the patent: 
At that time a man of the name of Lacy had 
attracted the notice of the town by a competition 
with orator Henley, which he began at the great 


room in York buildings, with a fatirical diſcourſe 


of great licence, which he advertiſed by the name of 
Peter's viſitation. The liberties he had taken with the 


8 clergy and the principal officers of ſtate in this ludi- 
© crous diſcourſe gave great offence : he was ſeized; dealt 


with as à vagrant, and in ſhort, ſilenced. This man 
had lived among players, and was ſuppoſed” to under- 
ſtand ſtage- management, and had ſome friends. Mr. 
Garrick had many, and thoſe opulent men: three of 
them, Mr. Draper the partner of Mr. Tonſon the 

7 bookſeller, Mr. Clutterbuck a 'mercer, and Mr. Sa- 
muel Sharpe one of the ſurgeons of Guys hoſpital, 
negociated à partnerſhip between thoſe" two perſons, 
| hs * nn of them and aliting them to diſ- 
poſe | 


4 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
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to buy out Fleetwood, and before the commencement 

of the acting ſeaſon, they were nne d e ee | 

of the theatre above-mentioned. | 
Mr. Garrick's province in e eee was to 


appoint the plays and to caſt the parts; Lacy's was to 


ſuperintend the workmen and ſervants, to order the 


| ſcenery, and, with the aſſiſtance of artiſts, to adjuſt 


the ornaments and decorations. It was their reſo- 
lution to baniſh from their ſtage, pantomimes and all 
groteſque repreſentations, and to exhibit ſuch only as a 
rational and judicious dane l be ſuppoſed i in- 


clined to approve. 


J0o notify this their is intention 30 he town, it ſeemed | 


to them that a prologue. was neceſſary: Johnſon was 
_ eaſily prevailed upon by Mr. Garrick to write one, and 


at the opening of the theatre in 1747, it was ſpoken 


by the latter in a manner that * vane: Wange to the 
author and himſelf, 1 be 


Prologues are addreſſes bum che ſtage to the 3 


and either reſpect merely the drama that is to follow, 


or are of more general import, ſetting forth to the au- 
dience the views and deſigns of managers, their 


anxiety to pleaſe, and the methods by which they 


hope to obtain the favour of the public: theſe latter 
are for the moſt part occaſional, and adapted to ſuch 


circumſtances as the opening a new theatre, a change | 


of management, or any other of thoſe great theatrical 


_ revolutions in which the players affect to think all men 
as much intereſted as themſelves. In the addreſſes 


of this kind the powers of wit ſeem to have been 


nearly exhauſted: ſometimes the audience has been 
cajoled, at others, betrayed into good humour; and 
by the help of allegory, the ſtage has been made to 


reſemble every thing unlike it. One poet feigns that 
a. ton. js LY ns: „ ü 
the 
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the captain, the players : ſailors, and the orange-girls 
powder-monkies; and Mr. Garrick, in one of his 
Prologues, would make his audience believe, that his 
theatre is a tavern, himſelf the maſter, the players 
waiters, and his entertainment wines ſuited to all 
palates: one of his liquors, in particular, he ſtrongly- 
' recommends, and calls Shakeſpeare, which that he _ 
be NDF" wo to ſupply, he ſays it is 
| his wiſh, his plan, 

. To loſe no frag! of that immortal man.“ 


And, to be more 1 that 


c —— to delight ye, 

c Bardolph i is gin, and Piſtol aqua-vitz.' + | 

Johnſon's prologue is of a very * caſt. te 
is a ſober, rational, and manly appeal to the good 
ſenſe and. candour of the audience, and contains a brief 
hiſtory of theatric repreſentations from the time of 
Shakeſpeare and Jonſon to their decline, when, as he 
ſays, the writers of pantomime and ſong had confirmed 
the ſway of folly. It ſtates the hardſhips which thoſe 
lye under, whoſe buſineſs it is to furniſh entertainment 

for the public, in being obliged to watch the wild viciſ- 

fitudes of taſte, and exhorts the hearers to "RON 
virtue and reviving ſenſe. SE ha] i „ 

To juſtify the above character of thisx nervous « com- 5 
E 4 1455 | 


© When Learning': $ 1 o'er * e foes 
© Firſt rear d the ſtage, immortal Shakeſpeare roſe; 
Fach change of many: colour d life he drew, 
Exhauſted worlds, and then imagin'd new: - 
Exiſtente ſaw him ſpurn her bounded reign, 
1 Ad panting Time 801 after bim f in vain. _ 
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© His —_ ſtrokes preſiding Truth impreſs? d 
And unreſiſted Paſſion ſtorm'd the breaſt. 5 
Then Jonſon came, inſtrufted from Loo 
Jo pleaſe in method, and invent by rule; 
His ſtudious patience, and laborious art, 
By regular approach, eſſay' d the heart: 
Cold approbation gave the lingering bays; 8 
For thoſe who durſt not cenſure, ſcarce could 5 Yralle. .. 
« A mortal born, he met the general doom, Io 
But left, like Egypt's kings, a laſting tomb. 
= © The wits of Charles found caſier ways to — ws 
Nor wiſh'd for Jonſon's art, or Shakeſpear's flame. ; 
| © Themſelves they ſtudicd ; as they felt, ora th writ : 8 
_ © Intrigue was plgt, obſcenity was wit. . 
Vice always found a ſympathetic friend; 
They pleas'd their age, and did not aim to mend: 
© Yet bards like theſe aſpir d to laſting praiſe, bp 
And proudly hop'd to pimp in future days. 
Their cauſe was general, their ſupports were ſtrong; 3 
c Their ſlaves were willing, and their reign was long; 
c Till Shame regain'd the poſt that Senſe W 
C "as Virtue called Oblivion to her aid. | 
Then cruſh'd by rules, and weaken'd as refined Az 
Fer years the pow'r of tragedy declined; 1 
From bard to bard the frigid caution obey bas Swe 
Till declamation roar'd, whilſt paſſion flept;z 1 
8 Vet ſtill did Virtue deign the ſtage to tread, L HO 0q 
on Philoſophy remain d, though Nature fled. = 
« But forc'd, at length, her ancient reign to quit,” be 
«© She ſaw great Fauſtus lay the ghoſt of wit; 1 > 
_ © Exulting Folly hail'd the joyous day, _ 
C And Pantomime and Song confirmed her 3 . 
But who the coming changes can preſage, T = 
And mark the future periods of the ſtage? - . 
« Perhaps, if {kill could diſtant times explore, 
72850 New Behns, 1 new n Durlcys, yet remain in ſtore; 
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+ Perhaps, where Lear "has ra and Haitifer dyd, 
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On flying cars new forcer may ride 
Perhaps (for who can ons the ET of chance = £494 
Here Hunt may box, or Mahomet nay dance. | 

_- © Hard is his lot that bere by fort e ed, — PLD 


© Muſt watch die vile vicitudes of Taſtes DEF" ene Bemis: 


With every meteor of Caprice muſt play, 
And chace the new blown bubbles of tlie day. TAI 


Ah! let not cenſure term our A - Ee" 
The ſtage but echoes back the public Wer n 


© The drama's laws the d patrons S382 
For we that live to pleaſe, muſt pleaſe'1 to meu = e 
Then prompt ne more tke follies 'Fou Seer. Fes 
As tyrants doom their tools of guilt te die: mee 
Tis your's, this night, to bid the reign ebmmence 


c Of reſcu'd Nature, and revi reviving Senſe; 453 "as 16 * * 52 4 


To chace the charms of ſounc 


pom Firs hor 10 


„ For uſeful mirth and ſalutary woe; 1505 en Saf 
© Bid-fcenic Virtue form the riſing age; Gt 
,% And Truth diffuſe her radiance from the age t 
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'T This maſterly and ſpir ted addreſs failed a — 2 
| meaſure of its effect; the town, it is true, ſubmitted 


to the revival of Shakeſpeare! s plays, rcommended as 


they were by the exquiſite acting of Mr. Garriek; but 

in a few winters they diſcovered an impatience for 
pantomimes and ballad-farces, and were indulged with 
them. From that time Mr. Garrick gave up the hope 
of the public taſte, and at length became ſo 


town required. him to exhibit the Ae Progrete: 
in a drama, he would do it. ith ken 

Two years after, the „e eee py Fenn 
= Hunt arp the Hoe of. _ ee Johnſon be- 
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-arden ſtage a winter or two before, 
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indifferent about it, that he once told me, that if the 
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| thought  kimſcifof bringing hr tragedy on TOY 
It was not only. 2 juvenile compaſition but was written 
before bs. had, iu ene With Shakeſpeare, 
indeed hagfpxe h bad. ever xen Othello, and! having 
now, for Hoff than, ten Irans, zin by him, inhich 
time his Judgpftent ad dach groming 0 wathwity, ne 
ſet himſelf to rexiſe and Poliſit, taking. to his aſfſ- 
tance Mr. Gage, whoſe experience-of ſtage decorum, 
and the reghppik, operation, of incidents and. ſentiments. 
on the Jaden nd paſſions f an audience, was, by 
long attenti came ver Brsat. With theſe ad- 
vantages and AlL;thoſer others. Mich Mr. Gaprick's 
zeal prompted. him: te Jupplys:: ſuch as magnificent 
ſcenery, ſplengidb and. xell- ehoſęn greſſes, andia diftri- | 
bution of. the, principal; Parts, bimſelf taking a very 
active one, to the. heſt perſor wars then living, name- 
ly, Barryn Mrz. Cipher and Mrs, Pritchard'; it was, in 
the winter of the year 1749, preſented to a polite, a 
numerous, and an unprejudiced audience.” Never was 
there ſuch a. diſplay. of eaſtern: magniſicence: as this 
ſpectacle exhibited, nor ever were fine moral ſenti- 
ments more ſuongiy enforced: by correct And Ener- ä 
getic utteranee and juſt action, than in the repreſenta- 
tion of khis laboured tragedy; but the diction of tlie 
piece vas eold and philoſophical; it came from che 
head of the writer; and reached not the hearts of tlie 
bearers: The conſeqquente whereof was, that it was 
received with cold applauſe; and having reached to a 
ninth night's performance; was laid by. Düring the 


repreſentian Johnſon was behind the ſcenes, and think. 


| ing his character of an author required upon che 
caſion ſome dittinetion of dreſs,” he appeare 


laced waiſtcoat. 21H Na i n 25 Y 

he truth of "the b aerelbs; . 
of this tragedy, is to be judged of by the peruſal of 
7 oy for, ee, ith 11 . as a dramatic 
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repreſentation, Johnſon found his account in giving 
it to the world as a. poem. Of tlie fable, the cha» 


racters, and ſentiments, it is beſide my purpoſe I : 


they are alſo now open to examination. It is never- 
thelefs worthy of a remark, that the author has ſhewn :- 
great judgment indeviating from hiſtorical verity, n 
appear by a compariſon of the drama with the ſtory as 


related by Knolles, and abridged in a foregoing page; 


for whereas: the hiſtorian deſcribes Irene as endowed 


with the perfections as well of the mind as of the body, 
and relates that ſhe was an innocent victim to the fero- 


city of a tyrant. - Johnſon thought that ſuch, a cata - 


varied the narrative by making the lady renounce her 
religion, and ſubjecting her to the ſuſpicion of being a 
joint conſpirator in à plot to aſſaſſinate the Sultan; but 
of which he is, afterwards convinced ſhe is innocent. 

In thus altering the ſtory, it muſt however be con- 
feſſed, that much of its beauty is deſtroyed, and the 
character of Mahpmet repreſented; with none of thoſe 
terrible graces that dignify the narrative : his-public 
love and command over himſelf are annihil; . marred 
he is exhibited as a tyrant and a voluptuary. 
The world ſoon formed an opinion oſ the merit wy 


Irene, which has never fluctuated: a repreſentation 


during nine nights, was as much as a tragedy which: 
excited no paſſion could claim; for, however excellent 
its precepts, and however correct its language, that 
it wants thoſe indiſpenſable qualities in the drama; in- 
tereſt and pathos, cannot be denied. We read it; ad- 
mit every poſition: it advances, commend it, lay it-byj: 
and forget it: our attention is not awakened by any 
eminent beauties, for its merit is uniform thoughout: 
all the perſonages, good or bad, are philoſophers: 
thoſe who execute and thoſe who' iſſue the orders talk 
5 5 * 3 the characters cauſe no anxiety" 
e | My EE for 
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for the virtuous are ſuperior to all mortal calamity, 
and the vicious beneath our care: the fate of Irene, 
though deplorable, is juſt; notwithſtanding ſhe ſuffers 
by a falſe accuſation, her apoſtacy and treachery to her 
friend deſerve puniſhment : the morality, it is needleſs 
to ſay of Johnſon's ſpontaneous productions, is excel · 
7 lent; but how were unimpaſſioned precepts to make 
= \ their way alone, where variety, buſineſs and plot are 
3 a ulways expected? where lively nonſenſe and pathetic 
= | +  imbecility often ſucceed againſt the conviction of rea · 
ſion? Or how could it be hoped, that frigid virtue could 
attract thoſe who ſuffer their pity to be eaſily moved 
_ Either by the hero or the villain, if he: we "the . 
firſt to engage their paſſions ?' 
Of the expectations that Johnſon bad Saanen of 
the bee of his tragedy, no conjecture can now be 
formed. If they are to be judged of by his outward 
demeanour after the town had conſigned it to oblivion, 
they were not very ſanguine; indeed the receipt of 
three nights muſt have afforded him ſome conſolation; 
and we muſt ſuppoſe that he increaſed the emolument 
thence ariſing, by the ſale of the copy. We are there: 
fore not to impute it to the diſappointment of a hope 
that the play would be better received than it was, that 
in the winter of the ſame year he publiſhed another 
Imitation of Juvenal, viz. of his tenth ſatire, with the | 
title of. 5 The Vanity of human wiſhes; the ſubjet 
* whereof, as it is an enumeration" of the evils to which — | 
mankind are expoſed, could not, at any period of his ; 
life, have been öther than a tempting” one. Purſuing 
the track of his author, he expatiates on the miſeries 
that await empire, grandeur, wealth, and power, and 
the diſappointments that fruſtrate the hopes of ambi- 
tion, learning, eloquence, and beauty; in all which in- 
ee he has been able to De out Cer g the e moſt 
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our forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 


7 SAMUEL JOHNSON. cd 
The poem concludes with an anſwer to an enquiry 


chat muſt neceſſarily reſult from the peruſal of the 


foregoing part of it, viz. what are the conſolations that 
human life affords? or, in other words, in whom 


or on what is a virtuous man to reſt his hope ? the re- 


ſolution of this queſtion is contained in the following 
ines, which for dignity of ſentiment, for 22 inſtruc- 

tion, and purity of ſtyle, are- IP to; be Matt: 

. in our language. : ag 


"4 Where then ſhall w and = their objec s find at 
< Muſt dull ſuſpenſe corrupt the ſtagnant mind? 
« Muſt helpleſs man, in ignorance ſedate, 
Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate? 
5 Muſt no diſlike alarm, no wiſhes riſe, | 
No cries invoke the genius of the ſkies ? 

« Enquirer, ceaſe, petitions yet remain, be | 
Which Heav'n may hear, nor deem religion vain, | . 
© Still raiſe for good the ſupplicating voice, 
© But leave to Heay'n the meaſure and the choice, : 19 
= Safe 3 in his pow'r, whole eyes diſcern afar 3 
© The ſecret ambuſh of a ſpecious pray r; 

« Implore his aid, in his decifions reſt, _ 
Secure, what' er he gives, he gives the beſt. 7 
5 Vet when the ſenſe of ſacred preſence fires, WE Ed, 
© And ſtrong devotion to the ſkies aſpires, ; 


* 
W 


_ © Obedient paſſions, and a will- reſign d; 
CH For love, which ſcarce collective man can au; 3 
For patience, ſow reign o'er tranſmuted ill; 
« For faith, that panting for a happier ſeat, 
© Counts death kind nature's fignal of retreat. + I 
- © Theſe goods for man, the laws of Heav'n ordain ; TRE 
« Theſe goods he grants, who the pow'r to gain; F 
© With theſe celeſtial wiſdom ms the mind, 
; And makes the happineſs f ſhe does not ind. 8 
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In the following year, it having been diſcovered, that 
a a grand-daughter of Milton was living, Mr. Garrick 
was prevailed on to permit the repreſentation of the 
Maſque of Comus at his theatre, for her benefit. Upon 
this oecaſion, Johnſon, forgetting the enmity which he 
had always borne towards Milton, wrote a prologue, 
wherein he calls the attention of the audience to | his 
memory, and without imputing to his: deſcendant any 
other merit than induſtrious poverty and conjugal 
delity, implores, thee, to crown "nt yang the 
* | 
Johnſon's en was of the moſt diffuſive kind: 
Diſtreſs was the general motive, and merit, whether 
in the object or any to whom he claimed relation, the 
particular incentive to it. There was living at this 
time, a man of the name of De Groot, a painter by 
profeſſion, and no contem ptible artiſt, who, after hav- 
ing travelled over England, and at low prices painted 
a5.many perſons as could be perſuaded to ſit to him, 
ſettled in London, and became ruduced to poverty: 
him Oldys, or ſome one other of his friends, introduc- 
ed to Johnſon, who found out by his converſation that 
he was a deſcendant of Grotius; and thereupon exerting 
his intereſt in his behalf, he procurad for him an ad- 
. miffion into the Charterhouſe, in which comfortable 
retreat he died. ors 

Johnſon was wn this while TOY at the dictionary, 
8 to affiſt him a number of young perfons whoſe 
employment it was to diſtribute the articles with ſuffi- 
cient ſpaces for the definitions, which it ws oh qaly” to dif- 
cern are of his own compoſition.” 

Of thefe' his afſiſtants, ſome were young men p 
others mere drudges. Among the former was one of 
the name of Shiells, a Scotchman, the author of a poem 
in blank verfe, irititled Beauty,” and” alſo of 'a collec- 
os. of the tres of the 26 in four volumes, which, 

| | for 
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for a gratuity of ten gaine as, Theophilus Cibber ſuffer- 
ed to be printed with his name, a book” of no authority 
other than what it derives from Winſtanly, Lan gbaine, 
alid Jacob, and in other reſpects of little worth; but con- 
cerning which it is fit that the following fact ould 'be 
made known: Cibber at the time of making this'bar- 
gain, was under confinement for debt ifi the: Kings 
dench priſon, and with a view to deceive the Public i into 
a belief that the book was of his father's writing, i it was 
coricerted between the niegotiators of it and himſelf to 
ſuppreſs his chriſtian name, amd that it ſhould be pf. a 
ed as a work of Mr. Cibber. 6 

The intenſe application with ich de Was "obliged to 
1 his work, deprived Johnfon'of many of the plea- 
ſares he moſt delighted in, as nainely, readivg in his 
deſultory manner, and the converſationof his friends. 
It alſo increaſed his conſtitutional melanchely, Ys and at 
Uthies excited in him a loathing of that employment to 
Which he could not but look upon finite 6 doomed 
by bis neceſfities. The ſum for which He Hall ſtipülat- 
ed With the bookfellers, was by the terms of the' agree- 
ment, to 5 be "ry as e volt went on, and was indeed 
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220 As the pit he esd ori Bimfelf as ina ſtate 0 
mektal bondage, and reflecting that while he was thus 
employed, his beſt eee wy Were x. was unwiling- 
willing to work 2 
And Here we cannot bir rellekt on : high Wert 
and laxity of mind which the neglect of order and re- 
pw, in living, atid the obſervance'of {ated hours 

"ſhort, the waſte of time, is apt "to lead men to: i 
was the hburce of Je olinfon's miſery throu ghout his life}, - 
all Re did was by fits atid ſtarts; and he ad 1 genuine | 
| impulſe to action, either corporal or Henkel. That the 
compilation. of ſuch a Work as he was en aged in, wis 
N rity prodiictly of that 1 which, in the 
Ty FO OTOL” ee 212193 0 eee 
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1 of it he manifeſted, is by no means clear: 
all employments, all occupations whatever, are intrin- 
fically indifferent, and excite, neither pain nor pleaſure, 
but as the mind is diſpoſed towards them. Fame, mere 
| poſthumous fame has engaged men to ſimilar, under- 
takings, and they have purſued them with zeal and even 
delight. Canne, the editor of a bible printed in 1664, 
ſpent many years in collectin g parallel paſſages. i in_ the 
Old and New Teſtament, to ſuch a number as to croud 
the margin of the book, and in the preface thereto he 
declares, that it was the moſt delightful employment 
of his life; and what but a real pleaſure in that kind of 


* labour, and the conſideration of its benefit to mankind, 


could be the inducement with ſuch a man as Hoffman 
to compile a lexicon more than twice as voluminous as 
that of Johnſon? , 

. And, to ſpeak more - at lar "NOS a men who _ 
benefited the world by their f iterary labours, avowing 
as their motive the deſire of gain, we find not all in- 
fected with that. diſcaſe, which as it affected Johnſon, 
may. almoſt. be faid to have converted all his men- 
tal nutriment to poiſon: on the contrary, there have 
been many who mixed with the world, and by a good 
-uſe of their time, were capable of great application 
and enjoying the benefits of ſociety ; and of theſe I 
' ſhall mention. three perſons, his contemporaries, , men 
of very different characters from each other; alavebors 
by profeſſion, and of great eminence in literature. 
| The firſt was the reverend Dr. Thomas Birch, a di- 
vine of the church of England, but originally a quaker. 
In his youth |} he was paſſionately fond of reading, and 
being indulged j in it by his father, became ſucceſſively 
uſher to two ſchools i in which the ſons of quakera were | N 
educated. He married at the age of twenty-three ; but 
in leſs than a year became a widower, Having had the 
; happineſs. of a recommendation to Sic Philip. Yorke, 
zen 6 and being honoured' with his 
; | favour 
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favour, and patronage, he, in 1730, entered into holy 
orders, and was preſented to a rectory and alſo a vicar- 

age in Glouceſterſhire. Soon after this, in conjunction 

with the reverend Mr. Bernard, the well-known Mr. 

John Lockman, and Mr, George Sale the tranſlator of 

the Koran, he compiled a general biograpical dictionary 

7 ten volumes in folio, including therein a.tranſlation - 

of that of Bayle, and collected and publiſhed: Thurloe's 

tate. DAapers, in ſeven folio, volumes, and was the editor 

of lord Bacon's, Mr. Boyle's, and archbiſhop Tillotſon's 

works, as alfo of the proſe writings of Milton, and the 

miſcellaneous pieces of Sir Walter Raleigh, and the 

works of Mrs. Elizabeth Cockburn. He was firſt a 

fellow of and afterwards ſecretary to the royal ſociety, 

and wrote a hiſtory thereof. In 1753, the Mariſchal 

college at Aberdeen conferred on him the degree of 

doctor in divinity, and, the year after, he received the 

ſame honour from archbiſhop Herring. The above is 

but a partial enumeration of his publications, for he 

wrote the lives of Henry prince of Wales, of Bacon, "= 
Boyle, Milton, and Tillotſon, and other perſons, 1 

and many tracts not here noticed. In the midſt | 

of all this employment, Dr. Birch was to be ſeen, | . 

at home, at the Royal and Antiquarian ſocieties, 

at Sion college, at the academy of ancient muſic, which | 
had long ſubſiſted at the Crown and Anchor in the 

Strand, at Tom' 8 coffee · houſe i in Devereux court; 3 in = | | | 

ſhort, - in all places where a clergyman. might with | 

propriety appear. Nor was this all; he found time 5 | 

for the exerciſe of walking, before many people were. | 
ſtirring. 1 have been with bim at nine in a winter's [| 
mamming and have found him juſt returned from an 

excurſion of ſome miles“. He held A converſation on | 

a Sunday = 
4 gg Tory ag once relate, the he dad G an ins | 2 | 
| 
| 


circuit of London by a perambulation thereof ; the account he gave 8 i 
: OOO Teas amn . | 
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1 is friends, lib were nien f the 
firfti eminence for learning and ititelligence; at his houſe 
in Norfolk ſtreet in the Strand „ m which all, partieu- 


larly the _ as. neat”: __ . without litter 
e n r e ne! 

The hea „ Dr: Birch — 
e had a great eagerneſs after knowledge; and a 
memory very retentive of facts ; but his learning, pro- 
perly ſo called, bore no proportion to his reading; for 
Is was in ator neither a ne e e a natural 

FER obs % +++ = 72 © philoſopher, 


Chelſea, and ating a ha bridge 3 che water-works, he 3 
directed his courſe to Marybone, from whence purſuing an eaſtern 
rection, he ſxirted the town, and croſſed the Iflington road at the . 
gel. There was at that time no city- road, but paſſing through: Hoxton, 
he got to Shoreditch, thence to Bethnal green, and from thence to 
stepney, where he recruited his ſpirits with a glaſs of brandy. From 
Stepney he paſſed on to Limehouſe,” and tick into his'route the adja- 
cent hamlet of Poplar, when he — ſenſible that to complete his 
deſign he muſt take in Southwark: this put him to a ſtand; but he 
ſoon determined on his courſe, for taking a boat he landed at the red 
houſe ar Deptford, and made his way to Say's court, where the great 
vret-dock is, and keepivg the houſes along Rotherhithe to the right, he 
gvt to Bermondſey, thence by the ſouth end of Kent-ſtreet :to — 
in ton, and over St. George s fields to. Lambeth, and crofling over to 
continued his way to Charing-croſs, and along the Strand to 
| Norfolſtreet, from whence he had ſet out. The whole of this ex- 
curſion/took him up from nine in the morning to three in the afternoon, 
R of walking, he computed the circuit of Lon- 
don at above twenty miles. With the buildings erected ſince, it 1 
be ſuppoſed to have increaſed five miles, and if ſo, the preſetit « circum= 
' ference of [this great metropolis is abobt half that of ancient Rome: 
. Formerly the habitation of the famous William Penn the quaker, 
of whom it is well known that his circumſtances at a certain 8 
his life were ſo involved, that it was not ſafe for him to $9 abroad. 
chbſe this houſe; it being at the fouth'weſt corner of the freer, tle 
from whente he might, upon occaſion, ſlip out by water. In macro 
trance to it he had a peeping-hole, through which he could ſee any 
"mm: that came to him. One of theſe who had ſent in his name, 
avitig been made to wait for more than a reaſonable time, knocked 
for the ſervant,” whom he aſked, © Will not thy maſter "ſee me!“ 


Friend, anſwered the ſervant, © he has ſeen thee, but does not like 


then The fact was, that Penn had from his ſtation takem à vie of 
* found him to be a creditor. | 


- * 
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philoſopher, a claſſical ſcholar, nor a divine; but, in a 
ſmall degree, all, and though lively in converſation, he 
was but a dull writer. Johnſon was uſed to ſpeak of 
him in this manner: Tom is a lively rogue; he re- 
members a great deal, and can tell many pleaſant 
« ſtories ; but a pen is to Tom a torpedo, the touch of 
Ait benumbs his hand and his brain: Tom can talk; 
but he is no writer. And indeed whoever peruſes 
his writings will be much of the ſame opinion: his life 
of Tillotſon is a mere detail of unconnected facts, with- 
out the intermixture of ſentiment or diſquiſition ; and 
of the ſtyle, let this citation ſerve as a ſpecimen. 
Speaking of Wilkins, he makes a tranſition to Tillotſon, 
whom he characteriſes in theſe words, and meaner he 
could not have found : © He went into all the very beſt 
things that were in that great t dani 1 as vin 
* improved euer) one of them. . eee 
In the midſt of all his labours and purſuits, Des Birch | 
preſerved an even temper of mind, and a great chear- 
fulneſs of ſpirits. Ever defirous to learn, and willing 
to communicate, he was: uniformly affable, courteous, | 
and diſpoſed to converſation: His life was ſpent with- | 
dut reproach, but terminated by an unhappy:accident, | 
a fall from his horſe on the Hampſtead: road, on the | ] 
gch day of January, 1966: His preferments in the | | 
| 
| 


er hee rem. — 


— —— 


church, though ſucceſſiyely numerous, were ſmall and 
never reached to dignities: the laſt of them were the 
rectories of St. Margaret nn se n and of 
| --DrcJakin-Qunpbetl bes coolant; e 1 
Iahourer im voluminous: work undertaken at the ex- 
pence and riſque of the bookſellers,” the Univerſal i 
Hiſtory. Beſides many other. books, he wrote the lives | | 
of the Engliſh admirals in four octavo volumes. He | | 
had a conſiderable / hand in the Biographia Briranica, 
5 e nn author of a valuable work in terę quarto 
volumes 


> # 
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volumes intitled, A political fureey of Britain? x 
being a ſeries of reflections on the ſituation, lands, in- 
habitants, revenues, colonies, and commerce of this 
xland; intended to ſhew that they have not as yet ap- 
proached to near the ſummit of improvement, but that 
it will afford employment for many ages, before they 
puſh to their utmoſt extent the natural advantages of 
Great Britain. The reputation of this work extended 
to the moſt remote parts of Europe, and induced the 
_ empreſs of Ruſſia in the year 1774, to honour the au- 
thor with a preſent of her picture. By the exerciſe of 
bis pen alone, and a good uſe of his time, he was for 

many years enabled to ſupport himſelf, and enjoy the 
comforts of domeſtic life in the ſociety of an excellent 
wife and a numerous offspring. In 1765, he was ap- 
| Pointed his majeſty's agent for. the province of Georgia 
in North America, and was thereby raiſed: to a ſtate of 
comparative affluence. His reſidence for ſome years 
before his death, was the large new-built houſe ſituate 
at-the north-weſt corner of Queen ſquare, Bloomſbury, 


whither, particularly on a Sunday evening, great num- 


bers of perſons of the firſt eminence for ſcience and 
literature were accuſtomed to reſort for the enjoyment 
of converſation. He died in 1775, having nearly com- 
Pleted the fixty-eighth year of his age, leaving behind 
him the e a ne an e 4 4 
pious man. . By 
Dr. John Hill was ok an {opti OW : 
Audent i in botany, in which he was encouraged by the 
late duke of Richmond, and lord Petre; but finding that 


an unprofitable purſuit, he made two or three attempts 


as a writer for the ſtage: a failure in them drove him 
back to his former ſtudy, in the courſe whereof he got 
introduced to Mr. Martin Folkes and Mr. Henry Baker, 


leading members of the royal ſociety, who finding him 


A n * and well {killed in natural hiſtory, 
3 8 recommended 


Pd 
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recommended him among their friends. His frſt pubs 


lication was a 'tranſlation from the Greek of a ſmall 
tract Theophraſtus on gems, which being printed by 
ſubſcription, produced him ſome money, and ſuck a 


reputation as induced the bookſellers to engage him in 


writing à general natural hiſtory in two volumes in 


folio, and ſoon after, a ſupplement to Chambers's dic- 
tionary. He had received no academical education; 
but his ambition prompting him to be à graduate, he 


obtained, from one of thoſe univerſities which would 
ſcarce refuſe a degree to an apothecary's horſe, a dip- 


loma for that of doctor of phyſic. After this, he 


engaged in a variety of works, the greater part vhereof 
were mere compilations, which he ſent forth with in- 


credible expedition; and though his character was 


never in ſuch eſtimation with the bookſellers as to en- 


title him to an extraordinary price for his writings, he 
has been known by ſuch works as thoſe above men- 
tioned, by novels, pamphlets, and a periodical paper 
called The Inſpector, the labour of his own head and. 
hand, to have earned, in one year, the ſum of 1 5. 
He was vain, conceited, and in his writings diſpoſed to 


| ſatire and licentious ſcurrility, which he indulged with- 
| out any regard to truth, and thereby became engaged 
in frequent diſputes and quarrels that always termi- 
nated in his own diſgrace. For ſome abuſe in his In- 
ſpector, of a gentleman of the name of Brown, he had 


his head broke in the circus of Ranelagh gardens. He 
inſulted Woodward the player in the face of an au- 


dience, and engaged with him in a pamphlet- war, in 


which he was foiled . He attacked the royal ſociety” 
; wr | : | 3 2 25 8 FAY > | in 


'* It was ſaid of Hill, that when he met, in any botanie garden, with 
a curious plant that was portable, he would convey it away, and that 
| the was once detected in an attempt of that kind. Woodward, in a 
W written againd him, alluded I this fact, by _y to it, 
as 


( 


. 
{ 
Wy 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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1 their kranſackiens, and abuſed- his old 
friends Mr. Folkes and Mr. Baker for oppoſing, on 
account of his infamous character, his admiſſion — 


them as a member. In the midſt of all this empfey- 


ment, he found time and means to drive about the town 


in his chariot, end to appear abroad and at all public 


places, at Batſon's coffee - houſe, at maſquerades, , aud 


at the opera and plaphouſes, ſplendidly drefſed, and as 


often 28 he could, in the front row of the boxes. | 


Towards the end of his life, his reputation as an author 
was ſo ſunk by the ſlovenlineſs of his compilations, and 


his diſregard to truth in what he related, eee 
forced to betake himſelf to the vending a few: ſimple 


medicines; namely, eſſence of water-dock, tincture of 
Valerian, balſam of honey, and elixir of Bardana, and 


by pamphlets aſcribing to them greater virtues than 
they had, impoſed on the credulity of the public, and 


neee 90. eee not an . A ee fee 
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„ before hie dalton be + hae; ner et, 


trad from the king of Sweden, the inveſtiture of 


knight of one of the orders of that kingdom; in return 
for a preſent to that monarch of his · Vegetable ſyſtem 


in twenty. ſix folio volumes. With all his folly: and 
malignity, he enter tained a ſenſe of religion, and wrote 


a vindication of God and nature n * e 


philoſophy of lord Bolingbroke. ; 
Beides theſe, there was lis claſs of YR 


ved by writing, that require to be noticed: the former 


were, in fact, penſioners of the | boakfellers:: theſe 


nn — man completed, to thoſe of. 


that 

eee this appſite cation from daes. Romeo ac! 
N e 5 5 1 3 
How * 1 do remember an apothecary | 3 
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hat trade who would give moſt for them. They were 
moſtly books of mere entertainment that were the ſub- 
jescts of this kind of. commerce, and were and ſtill are 
diſtinguiſhed by the corrupt appellation of novels aud 


romance. Though fiftitious; and the work of mere 
| invention they pretended to probability, to be found- 


in nature, and te delingate ſocial manners. The 


feſt publication of: the, kind was the Pamela of Mr. 


Richardſon®,. which; being read with great cagerneſs 
by the young people! of the time, and recommended 
from che pulpit, begat ſuch a eraving for more of the 
ſame ſtuff; as tempted-ſame men whoſe neceſſities and 
abilities were nearly commenſurate, to en dare. 
in chis he Rind af writing e ene en on 

At the head of theſe we muſt, for many Waters 
place Henry Fielding, one of the moſt matleꝝ of lite- 
rary: characters, This man Was, in his early life, a 


writer of: comedies and: farces, very few;of which! are 


now remembered; aſter that, a praftifing barxiſter with 
ſearce any buſineſe ; then an anti-miniſterial wxiter, and 
quickly: after, a greature of the duke of Newcaſtle, 
Who gave bim a, nominal qualification cf 100l. a year, 
299, ſet him up as à trading: juſtice, in which diſrepu⸗ 


U he died. Ei as: the WAIT anne 


ther, iy The Wedges or the pro ings {Dans Jaws 


a hock ſeemingly intended to ſap the foundation of that 


morality n Jt is 3 of parents and all public 
"S827 Twotitts Sit 07: rand bal ers edict if  \inſtruftors 
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| 5 * Pamela i is. h Gt 7 Ws one ol the principal 
characters in 8 Philip Si idney' 8 A cadia, and is er 
accented Pamela. . So, Mr. Po; e. is : 


TIC 5 44 "i 3 A A 88 


1 * The Gods, to,curſe Pamela with. her pray 68. 
Save the gilt goach and dappled Flanders — 


8 '> A 
1 * 


"Bat Richardſon, whether through(igtiotance br deſign, wi 
alſo all his female pupils, e PIO it TAN 1 
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mſtrudors to inculeate in the minds ef young people 
by teaching that virtue upon principle is impoſture; that 
rous qualities alone conſtitute true worth, and that. 
2 young man may love and de loved, and at the fame 
time affociate with 'the Koſhi women, His _—_— 
in reſpect that ĩt reſdlees virtue into good affections, in 
eontradictiom to moral obligatien and à ſenſe of At 
is that of lor Shaſteſbury vilgarifed; and is à ſyſtem 
ef excellent uſe in pittiating the vices/moſt injuribub td 
fociety. He was che inventor of that eant· phraſe, *good-! | 
neſs of heart, which is every day uſed as a ſubſtirime for 
probity, and means little more than the virtue of a 
horſe or à dog; in ſhort, he has done more towär 
de vn _— riſing generation than 19 2 writer 
kW: tio err | 
Ane W book of eee but 
of a leſs miſchievous tendency, his Amelia. For each 
of theſe ke was well paid by Andrew Millar the book - 
ſeller, and for the laſt he got fix hundred pounds © 
Dr. Tobias Smollet, another writer of familtar ro- 
nance, and a dealer with the bookſellers, was originally 
7 fargeon's mare, and ſerved at the fiege of Carthagena! 
His firſt publication of this kind was Thie adventures 
of Roderick Random, and his next thofe of Peregrine | 
Pickle, Ii which is introduced the hiftory of 4 well⸗ 
Enawn woman of quality, written, as it is ſaid, By her- 
| felf, under the name of lady Frail. Theſe, and other 
compoſitions of the like kind, Smollet fold to the book- 
ſellers at ſuch rates enabled him to live without the 
exerciſe of his profeffion. He had a hand in The 
uni verfal Uiftory,” an ad trauflated Gil Blas and alſo | 
Telemachus. The — of the former of theſe tempt- 
ed him to tranſlate © Don Quixote,” which, as he under- | 
ſtood not the Spaniſh language, he could only do 
through the medium of the French and the former 
Engliſh e none of which do, as it is err nn 
enen a. ine ligung ati ls Uk 
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the SNP of the original. It might ſeem that * 
tranſlation was one impediment to ſuch an undertaking}. 
but that, though it gives the ſenſe of the author, was was | 1 | 
performed by perſons whoſe {kill in the language —_ 2 
not great. The fact is, that Jarvis laboured at „„  . 7 
years, but could make but little progreſs, for being a k; 
painter by profeſſion, he had not been accuſtomed to 
write, and had no ſtyle. _ Mr. Tonſon the bookſeller © 
| rig this, genen, the 55 ou of SER Mr. 


—— 2 ·* 22 —— — — 


1 * 
7 > 3 


5 5 the 880 language, and, in a 65 months, 2 
quired, as was pretended, ſufficient knowledge thereof, „ 
to giye to the world a tranſlation of Don Quixote i SR: .- 
true ſpirit of the original, and t to which is . the | | 
name of Jarvis. 3 
* might here ſpeak of Richardſon 25 A writer of fe- ; 
titious hiſtory, but that he wrote for amuſement, and — 
that the profits of his writings, though very great, were | 
accidental.. He was a man of no learning nor reading, 
but had a vivid Imagination, which he let looſe in re- 1 
flections on human life and manners, till it became ſo 
diſtended with ſentiments, that for his « own ceaſe, he was 
neceſſitated to vent them on paper. In the original 
plan of his « Clariſſa, it was his deſign, as his boox-x = 
| {eller once told me, to continue it to the extent of _ 
twenty-four volumes, but he was, with great difficulty, 
prevailed on to compriſe it in fix... The character of 
Richardſon as a writer is to this day undecided, other- 
wiſe than by the avidity with which his publications are 
by ſome readers peruſed, and the fale of numerous. 15 
editions. He has been celebrated as a writer ſimilar in 
genius to Shakeſpeare, as being acquainted with the 
inmoſt receſſes of the human heart, and having an ab- 
ſolute command of the paſſions, 0 45 to be able to 
- affect 
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ge dE 35 Kiffer is BESS. and t. _— 
Em 1n | the 15 es and eee the joys aner 
ſor; = 5005 of his. charattzrs, there are W think” 
| ae bis Pamela: 55 e nor bis Sit 
Charles. Grandiſon” are A bb be nümberee amötg cs 
books of ratiohal "nd inftructive amuſement; that they" | 
are. not to be compared to the novels of Cervantes, or 
| the more  fimple and chaſte narrations of Le Sage, Wa 
they are not juſt r epreſentations of. human manfiers, ; 
that in them the ti tide of vice is not irongly enough 
marked, and that the alfurements to it are repreſented. 5 
in the gayeſt colours; that the texture of all his writ- 
: ings is flimſy and t. 1 and his ſtyle n mean and feeble; 
that they have 4 zener: al rendenicy to inflame the pe 


they need not to o be taught; and that though they pre- 
tend to a moral, it often turns out a bad one. The cant 
terms of him and his 5Umirers: are ſentiment and. ſens 
timentality, 
Johnſon was RO EC 4 12 perſonally acquainted 2 
with Richardſon, to favour the former opinion of his 
writings, but he ſeemed not firm in it, and could at any | 
time be talked into a diſapprobation of all fictitious 
| relations, of which he would ny fay they took. 
no hold of the mind. 
hs 8 am tired of eng inſtances of men who lived | 
by the profethion. of ily and thought it an eligible 
one, and ſhould not proceed to relate the ſubſequent 
events of Dr. Johnſon's life, and mark the tate of his 
mind at different periods, but that I find myſelf de- 
tained by a character, Which, as it were, obtrudes itſelf 
to view, and is of importance' enough to claim notice. 
Laurence Sterne, a clergyman and a dignitary of the” 
. et church of F ork, was remarkable for a wild! 
and eccentric genius, reſembling i in many reſpects that” 
_ of Rabelai: "The work that made him firſt known as 
: . . | a writer, 
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T writer, was, . The life and opinions of Triſtram 


„ Shandy,“ a whimfical rhapſody, but abounding in wit 
and humour of the licentious kind. He too was a 
ſentimentaliſt, and wrote ſentimental. journics: and ſen- 
timental letters in abundance, by which both he and 
che bookſellers got conſiderably. Of the writers of this 
claſs or ſect it may be obſerved, that being in general 
- men of looſe principles, bad cxconomiſts, living without 
foreſight, it is their endeavour; to commute for their: 
failings by profeſſions of greater love to mankind, more 
tender affections and finer feelings than they will allow. 
men of more regular lives, whom they deem formaliſts, 
to poſleſs. Their generous notions ſuperſede all obli- 
gation: they are a law to themſelves, and having good 
hearts and abounding in the milk of human kindneſs, 
are above thoſe confiderations that bind men to that 
rule of conduct which is founded in a ſenſe of duty. 
Of this new ſchool of morality, Fielding, Rouſſeau, 
and Sterne are the principal teachers, and great is the 
miſchief they have done by their documents. 
To theſe I might add the names of ſundry: perth 
of the ſame occupation, the authors of the Univerſal 
biſtory in forty folio volumes, but that only a few of 
them are at this diſtance of time known: thoſe are 
Pſalmanaazar, George Sale, the above Dr. Campbell, 
and Mr. George Shelvocke, who, of a boy bred to the 
ſea, became a man of learning, a travelling tutor, and | 
at length attained to the lucrative employment of 
ſieeretary of the poſt- office. Of theſe men it may he | 
ſaid that they were miners in literature, thez IG 
though not in darkneſs,” under ground; helm | 
was gain; their labour filent and inceſſant. 
From the above enumeration of ciation Ads babe | 
ticulars it may be inferred, that Johnſon's iudelenec and 
melancholy were- diſcaſes of his mind, and not the bee. 
N 9 ER of the profeſſion he had taken up, 
O 2 4 e 
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tad be in hans Its chrewgh 3 Eile mediom;” and. 
that he voluntarily renounced | many comforts, gratifſi- 


cations, and even pleaſures, obvivuſly in his power. 


One effort however he made to ſoothe his mind and 
palliate the fatigue of his labours, which I here relate. 
The great delight of his life was converſation and 

mental intercourſe: That he might be able to indulge 
himſelf in this, he had, in the winter of 1749, formed 


a club that met weekly at the King's head, a famous 
beef-ſteak houſe, in Ivy lane near St. Paul's, every 
Tueſday evening. Thither he conſtantly reſorted, and, 
with a diſpoſition to pleaſe and be pleaſed, would paſs 
| thoſe hours in a free and unreſtrained interchange of 

ſentiments, which otherwiſe had been. ſpent at home in 

painful reflection. The perſons who compoſed this 


lttle ſociety were nine in number: I will mention their 


names, and, as well as I am able, give a ſlight ſketch 
of the ſeveral characters of ſuch of them as cannot now 
be affected by either praiſe or blame: they were, the 
reverend Dr. Salter, father of the late maſter of the 


Charterhouſe, Dr. Hawkeſworth, Mr. Ryland' a 
merchant, a relation of his,—Mr. John Payne then a 


| hookſeller, but now or very lately chief accountant of 


the hank, Mr. Samuel Dyer. a learned young man in- 


* 


\ 


tended for the diſſenting miniſtry, Dr. William M. Ghie 


à⁊ gcots phyſician, Dr. Edmund Barker, a young phy- 
fcian, Dr. Richard e alſo a young ONE | 


im Ni n 


Dr. Samuel en was A Crater ks: ns 
| lid diſagreement between him and his children had 
driven from his abode at Norwich, at the age of ſeventy, 
to ſettle in London. Being thus far advanced in years, 
he could carry his recollection back to the time when 


Dr. Samuel Clarke was yet a member of that univerſity, 


and would frequently entertain us with particulars re- 


ſpoing him. He was'a-dignitary of che church, 5 
; ” 9 N 1 thi 
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| think archdeacon of Norfolk, a man of general reading, 
but no deep ſcholar : he was well-bred, courteous, and 
- affable, and enlivened converſation by the relation of a 
variety of curious ns” of which his A was the 
Pe regiſter. ET | 
Dr. Hawkeſworth is a ee well! linkin in the 
e world: I ſhall not attempt a delineation of it, 


as I find in the biographic . TG an article 1 him 


in the words following: 


John Hawkeſworth, an Engliſh writer Aba a very 


” « ſoft and pleaſing caſt, was born about the year 1519, 


though his epitaph, as we find it in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, for Auguſt 1781, makes him to have been 
born in 1715. He was brought up to a mechanical 
profeſſion, that of a watchmaker, as is ſuppoſed“. 
He was of the ſect of preſbyterians, and a member of 
the celebrated Tom Bradbury's meeting, from which 
he was expelled for ſome irregularities... He after= 
. © wards devoted himſelf to literature, and became an 
5 author of conſiderable eminence. In the early part 
of his life, his circumſtances were rather confined. 
He refided. ſome time at Bromley in Kent, where his 
wife kept a boarding-ſchool. He afterwards became 
known to a lady, who had great property and intereſt 


n the Eaſt-India company; and, through her means, 


* 


Was choſen a director of that body. As an author, 


his Adventurer is his capital work; the merits of 
0 which, if we miſtake not, procured him the degree of 


I. L. D. from Herring, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


Wen the deſign of compiling a narrative of the dif- 
coveries in the South ſeas was on foot, he was recom- 
25 een as a e e to be employed on the oc- 
280044 of; air 304 0 3 iy Don Dad: eaſion; 
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and Was a hired clerk to one Harwood an Tas ä in 
e | Ns 
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*cafion; but, in truth, he was not a proper a 
nor did the performance anſwer expectation. Works 
_ © of taſte and elegance, where imagination and the paſ- 
© flons were to be affected, were his province; not 
© works, of dry, cold, accurate narrative. However, 
he executed his taſk, and is ſaid to have received for 
it the enormous ſum of: 6oool. He died in 173, 
ſome ſay of high living, others, of chagrin from the 
ill reception of his © Narrative: for he was a man of 
c the keeneſt ſenſibility,. and HO to my the evils 
© of ſuch irritable natures . HON. 
Mr. Samuel Dyer was the © Mw of a jeweller of emi- 
nence in the eity, who, by his i ingenuity and induſtry 
had acquired a competent fortune. He, as alſo his 
Wife were diſſenters, perſons very religiouſly - diſpoſ- by 
ed, members of : Chandler's” congregation. in the Old + 
Jewry, and this their youngeſt ſon was educated by pro- 
feſſor Ward, at the time when he kept a private ſchovl 
in one of the alleys near Moorfields; and from thence, 
being intended by his father for the diſſenting miniſtry, 
was removed to Dr. Dodderidge's ene at North- 
ampton.” After having finiſhed his ſtudies in this ſe- 
minary, he was removed to Glaſgow, here, under 
Dr. Hutcheſon, he was inſtructed in che writings of the 
Greek moraliſts, and went through ſeveral courſes of 
ethics and metaphyſics. To complete this plan of a 
learned education, the elder Mr. Dyer, by the advi 
of Dr. Chandler, ſent his ſon to Leyden, with a view 
his improvement. in the Hebrew literature under Schul- 
tens, @ celebrated profeſſor in that univerſity. After 
two years ſtay abroad, Mr. Dyer returned, eminently 
_ qualified for the exerciſe of that profeſſion to which 
his ſtudies had been directed, and great were the hopes 
ol his friends that he would become one of its orna- 
. ments. To ſpeak of his attainments in knowledge, he 
: Was an excellent e ſcholar, a great nn 
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a philoſppher, well verſed in the Hebrew 
and maſter of the Latim French and Italian languages. 
Added to ,thele jendowments, he, was pf 2. temper ſo 
mild, and in his,converfation. and demeapoyr ſo, et 
and Unaſſuming, that he engaged the attention and af- 
fectjon of all around him. In all. queſtions of ſcience, 
Johnſon looked up to him, and dnhig life gf Watts. 
among the poets, has cited an obſeryation; of bis, that | 

| Watts had « confounded the idea, gf ſpace, with, that of 
„empty ſpace, and. did not conſider. that though ſpace 
C might be without matter, yet matter being r . 
91 Lien mer be. without ſpace.” > Dion eu 
Eggs eben e that Mr 


Ir. Dyer, woul d rick 
to the, profeſſion far which Hp 155 ang d_ex- 
ende 2p. pdygatign Was intended 10 quali 
unte, would, under All the diſco! Ar'2 
369. .v9n-confarmity, appear 2s. 3 pyblic. teacher, and 
_ by preaching give. a een of his talents; and this 
„Maß the mare wiſhed, as he was 3 ccnſtant attendant 
eine (yorthips and. the, whole of his behaviour ſuited 
to fuk. e by en. prefled by myſelf and 
iger > his frjen 29 5 discovered an ayerlencls to the | 
undertakin 


g. hic conceived t to arit e from modeſty, 
2 vine a. oond * have ung from anne 
FONTS en 


ASI ſceming. de of ſulpeole, being maker of his 
«aims,» his, friend Pr, handler found ent for him n 
N loxment exatily ſuirgble,to his talents. Dr. Daniel 
Williams, a Piflenting;mipiſter, who en had 
e 12 P A. Nery plentiful cftate, and. was 


of the. library, for the uſe. of thoſe of his 
"pooh 5 by his will had, . 


ht certain controverſal, and other religious grafts. of 
| writings, ſhould "ranilated } into Latin, * and and print- 
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| ei! de equate epeated when 


"that mumber Was difpoſed of 
Tit Patt of Bs wil had remained eee 


abgut the year” 171 15, and Dr. Ch: n r being a truſtee 
for the pelforniante bf it, and: empowered to offer an 
equivalent 10 üny ont that he Thould/ think r the 


"undertaking; propoed it to Mr. Dyer, and he accept- 


5 0 but Ariat Was his progreſs im it before it began | 
to grow irkſome, and the 1 
IF ; 


iti; 5 


100 ſome" one leis àverſe to dur 
ll, Anis A. 1223 264715 ern 20H ανο Hi: 

% Having: thus got rid of an employment to e ; 
c uaſions ns of his friends nor proſpects of future ad- 
— eoutd ehen "ki, he ra ene. "us ir were, 


Ly ” 


Y” . 
W 


„ere 


0 owe . 5 c e whe gh a f. * gent 


than a talkative man, was eee 180 He ad 
frequent invitations' to ditners, to ſuppers; and Card. 


ä parties. By theſe means che  bebanic inſenfitly A votaby 


«of pleaſure, and to juſtify this choice, had reafonef Him- 


ſelf into à perfiiaſion that, not 6nly in the moral g- 


vernment of the world but in human manners, through 
all the chan anges and flüctuations of faſhion and cdprice, 
"whatever is, is right.” With this and other opinions 


equally tending t6'corrupe his wind, Tt muff be par Z 
| l that he began to grow indifferent to the : G- 
"tice of religion, and the event ſheweg  iefelf in in a 2 


dual declination from the exerciſes" of , and bis ealy 
compliance with invitations to Sunday evening Par- 
ties, in which, mere converſation! Was not the chief 
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exces ingly Aofs and feſerv- 
s to be remarked of * that * 
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looked upon che reſtraints on a life of pleaſure with an 
unapproving eye. He had an exquiſite palate, and had 


improved his reliſn for meats and drinks up to ſuch a 


I degree of refinement, that I once found him in a fit of 


melancholy occaſioned by a "ello den he had loſt | 


""w_ taſte for olives} ©: 1455 
He waza man of Wee anch enn able in 
Feen on moſt topics; and after he had deter- 


. ob: life, which was, to be of no 


profeſſion, but to a gentleman at large, living 


much at the honſes of bis friends, he ſeemed to adopt 


de ſentiments of a man of faſhion. In a wiſit that he 
made with a friend to France, he met with a book with 
the title of Les Mœurs' with which he was | greatly 


delighted, and at length became ſo enamoured with it, 


and that free and liberal ſpirit which it manifeſts, that, 
after a conflict with his natural indolence, in which he 


came off the victor, he formed a reſolution to tranſlate 


it into Engliſh; but after a ſmall progreſs in the work, 
the enemy rallied, and defeated him. Cave was his 
Printer, and had worked off only a few ſheets when 
Mr. Dyers ſtock ef copy was extduſted;- aud his 


dooxkſeller found himſelf redueed to the neceffity of 


getting the tranſlation finiſhed by another hand, which 
baue did, employing for the purpoſe a Mr. Collyer, the 
the author of Letters from Felicia to Charlotte, and 


tranſlation was completed, but upon its being ſent 


111 


abroad, met with a rival one that involved Cave, Who 


was intereſted” in the ſueceſs of the book, in an adyer- 


- tiſemient-war, which he was left to conduct as he could. 


Te who are acquainted wirh- this book; will blame 


or wonder at Mr. Dyer's'partiality for it. It is a work 
replete with good ſenſe, ſetting forth the excellence 
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elegant 1 lively, and. with. ſuch. forcible perſuaſion, as 
cannot but win on a mind open to inſtructio. 

The earl of Cheſterfield's ; voluminous. ehortations 
to his :ſon. have been, by ſome; eſteemed a qſyſtem of 


education; a-fyſtem which. ſinks into nothing when 
compared, either in its foundation or tendency, to that 
contained in this. conciſe code of ethics. His lordſhip 


teaches the baſer arts as means to that important end, 
ſucceſs in the world; this writer, that the good opinion 
of mankind is never to he purchaſed by deviating fram 
the rule of right, and that we ſeek: in. vain; for Happi- | 
neſs, if we do not exert ourſelwes in the: diſcharge of 
our ſeveral duties. Principles ſueh as theſe, the diſci- 
ples of the Graces are not likely to reliſn; but: it is 
nevertheleſs true, that the unaſſuming, the bene vo- 
lent author of Les Meœurs! underſtood the art of 
forming the character of a xeally ſine gentleman, much 
better than he who taught that-infamy was the road to 
honour. In ſhort, this is a Mork, in priiſe of :which 


there is no danger of being too:layiſh; for thoſe muſt 


be wiſe indeed who are not informed. by it, i incor- 
9 whoſe;tempers are not mended by it. 
What then ſhall we ſay of Mr. Dyer Aber any 
it, approve it, and ſo far ſhake off his natural phlegm 


2s to declare himſelf faſcipated:by; and actu ally begin 


a tranſlation of it, yet could abandon his work, and ſink 


into the very character againſt which it was an antidote, 
but that ſloth had obtained the dominion over him, 
chat a paralyſis had ſeizedihis mental faculties, and:that 
rejecting the prudent counſels, the moral. grecepts, and 


the religious inſtruction contained in, this elegant tract, 


he had given himſelf. up to cximinal indolence and 
— and AHeſepted. * hopes «lobe _ | 


In che tranſlation, into Kngliſhs, anch af Ge dpi 


the orginal b has HER. but it- has . as — 
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. which the different manners of the two na- 
tions made it fit to alter, are properly adapted in it to 
the genius of our country, and indeed the tranſlation, 
even if it had had leſs claim to our regard, muſt have 


been acceptable, as it en the n of N va- 
Fig luable tracer | 


Dyer's ere in as idle way y of ute which 105 bad 
ne choice of, was the produce of a patrimony in the 
funds, that could not be great; his father, from whom 


he derived it, having left, beſides himſelf, a widow, an 


elder ſon and a daughter. Johnſon and myſelf, that 


he might be getting ſomething, ſtrongly preſſed him 
to write the life of Eraſmus; but he. could not be in- 
. duced to undertake it. A work of leſs labour, but lefs 


worthy of him, he was however prevailed on by Mr. 


Samuel Sharp, the ſurgeon, to engage in: this was a 
reviſion of the old tranſlation of Plutarch's lives by ſe- 
veral hands. He undertook, and, with heavy com- 

plaints of the labour of his taſk, completed it, and had 
fror his reward from Mr. Draper the partner of Mr. 


employment for him, the ſum of two hundred pounds. 
While he was a member of the club, Johnſon ſuſ- 
pected that his religious principles, for which at firſt 


he honoured him, were giving way, and it was whiſper» 


ed to me by one who ſeemed pleaſed: that he was in the 
1 ſecret, - that Mr. Dyer's religion was that of Socrates. 
Wbat farther advances he made in Theiſm I could not 
learn, nor will I venture to aſſert, that which ſome ex- 
preſſions that I have heard drop from him led me to 
fear, viz. that he denied, in the philoſophical ſenſe of 
the term, the freedom of the human will, and e in 
materialiſm and its conſequent tenet sss. 

As all his determinations! were flow and eb 
- a to be the reſult of reaſon and reflection, 
TS, ae or aig his WE _ conduct here noted 
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was gradual. Of this the firſt ſymptoms were an im- 
deeillity to reſiſt any temptation abroad on a Sunday 
evening, that ſhould eaſe him of the trouble of ſuch 
exerciſes as he had been accuſtomed to perform in the 
family of his mother, and an eager curioſity in the pe- 


ruſal of books not merely of entertainment, but of 
ſuch, as together with a knowledge of the world, fur- 


- niſhed his mind with ſuch eee of vice as re 


1 half a convert to it. 
While his mind was in this ate: of 8 


young gentleman who had been a fellow-ſtudent with 
hum at Leyden, arrived in England, diſordered in his 
| health, of whom and whoſe converſation he became ſo 
enamoured, that to entertain him while he was 1 


ing the recovery of it, Dyer was almoſt loſt to all the 


reſt of his friends. To thoſe with whom he was moſt | 


——_ or nn "norwkblnding The cloſeneß of 


iche as 56 ehe ae were — wit, po- 


liteneſs, elegance, particularly in the article of dreſs; 5 


free and open manners, a genteel figure, and other per- 
ſonal charms that rendered him the delight of the fe- 
male ſex. It was a queſtion that ſome of thoſe with 
whom he was thus open would frequently aſk him, 
Wbat are the moſt of theſe qualifications to you Mr. 
Dyer, who are a man of a differen t character? h 


© who know the value of wiſdom, and have a. mind 


_ * fraught with knowledge, which you are capable of 


applying to many beneficial purpoſes, can never be 
6 emulous of thoſe diſtinctions which diſcriminate a man 


© of ' pleaſure from a philoſopher :* his | anſwers to 


which ſerved only to ſhew that his judgment was 


corrupted : The habitation of his friend, whom he thus 
viſited, was a brothel, and his diſeaſe ſuch as thoſe ſel- 
dom eſcape who frequent houſes of lewd reſort. The 


ſolicitude which the females in that place ſhewed for 
THY <> F os > GS. 
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the recovery of his friend, their cloſe attendance on 
him, and affiduity in adminiſtering to him his medi- 
cines, and ſupplying all his wants, he attributed to ge. 
nuine love; and ſeemed almoſt to envy in him that 
power which could intereſt ſo many young peripes of 
the other ſex in the reſtoration of his health. 3 
What effect theſe viſits, and the blandiſhments to ä 
| which, as often as he made them, he was a witneſs, had 
upon Dyer, 1 know not, ſave that to defeat the enchant- 
ments of theſe ſyrens he practiſed none of the arts of 


Dupſſes: on the contrary, they ſeemed to have wrought 
in him an opinion, that thoſe miſtook their intereſt, 


and ſhewed their ignorance of human life, who abſtain- 
ed from any pleaſure that diſturbed not the quiet of 95 
families or the order of ſociety; that natural appetites 
required gratification, and were not to be diſmiſſed 
without it; that the indulgence of the iraſcible paſſions 
alone was vice; and that to live in peace with all man- 
| kind, and in a temper to do good fe was the moſt 5 
eſſential part of our duty.  _ _ | 
Having admitted theſe principles into his mind, he 
ſettled into a ſober ſenſualiſt 3 in a perfect conſiſtency _ 
with which character, he was content to eat the bread 
of idleneſs, laying himſelf open to the invitations of 
thoſe that kept the beſt tables, and contracting intima- 
cies with men not only of oppoſite parties, but with 
ſome who ſeemed to have abandoned all principle, whe- 
ther religious, political or moral. The houſes of many 
ſuch in ſucceſſion were his home; ; and for the gratifi- 
cations of a well-ſpread table, choice wines, variety of 
company, card-parties, and a participation. in all domeſ- 
tie amuſements. and reereations, the owners thought 
themſelves recompenſed by his converſation and the 
readineſs with which he accommodated himſelf to all 
about him. Nor was he ever at 4 loſs for reaſons to, 


| ea this abuſe. of his h or waſte of his time: 
* 
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be looked upon the practiee of the world ad the els 
of life, and thought it did not become an individual to X 
reſiſt it. | | 
By the abaili'6f "His abies, ui TO 400 aller, 
8 at of whom he ſurvived, he became offefſed of about 
8006]. in the füflds, Which, 40 he "ah economiſt | 
and inclined tö no extravagante: it ſeemed' highly — | 
| probable” he would ever be tempted to diſſipate; but 
he had contracted a fatal intimacy with ſdale perſons 
of deſperate fortunes, who were dealers in India ſtock, 
at a time when the affairs of the company were in 3 
ſtate of fluctuation; and though; from his indolent 
and abſtracted temper of mind and ighorance of 'buſi- 
neſs, the laſt man to be ſuſpected of yielding to ſuch 
deluſions, he firſt inveſted all he had in that precarious - 
fund; and next became a candidate for the office of a 
director of the company, but failed in his attempt. 5 
After this, he entered into engagements for the pur 5 
chaſe or ſale of ſtock} and by violating them, made 
ſhip-wreck of his honour. Laſtly, he made othkr con- 
tracti of the like kind, to the performance whereof he 
- was ſtrictly bound: theſe turned out againſt him, and 
ſwallowed the whole of his fortune. About the time 
of this event he was ſeized with a quinſey, which he 
was  affored was mortal; but whether he reſigned him- 
ſelf to the flow! operation of that diſeaſe, or precipitated | 
his end by an act of ſelf-violence, was, and yet is a 
p queſtion among his friends. He left not in money or 
1 effects ſufficient to defray the expente of a decent fu- 
| 3 neral, and the laſt office of humanity towards him was 
| performed by one of thoſe who had been. accefſary 
= - to his ruin. A portrait of him was painted by Sir 
|} Joshua Reynolds, arid from it a niezzotints was ſcrap- 
—_ ed, the print whereof, as he was little kon, ſold"only* | 
| t6'his friends; a fingular uſe however was made of it 
TY. | Bell, the publiſher" of the Engliſh poets; cauſed an en- 
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ibid tö be' niade' from it, and prefixed” it te che 
poems of Mr. John Dyer. 
T hive been thous particular in the hiftory of A ac- 
compfiffiet and hopeful young man, whom once loved 
with the affection of a brother, with a view to ſhew 
the tendency of idleneſs, and to point out at what ave- 
nues vice — 5 gain admittance in minds Ep $3.7 the” 
moſt ſtronigly fortified. The affailable part of hi 


Fn. 


laxity of principl e: at this entered infidelity, which wh 2 


followed” by ſuch temptations to pleaſure as he could. 


| * ne reaſon to refift: theſe led on deſires after the 


means of e md the | merge of them was * 
— 


M Ghie was a Sebtehlan by birth, and ae! in 


one of the univerſities of that country, for the profeſ- 
fion of phyfic. In thie rebellion in 1745, he, with a 
party of youtg men, who, as volunteers, had affociated 
on the fide of government, bore arms, and was engaged 


in the {irmiſh at Falkirk, which he ever ſpoke of as 
an ill, conducted buſineſs. When matters 1 | 


pretty quiet in Scotland, he took a doCtor's degree, and 
came to London, where, truſting to the friendſhip o 
his countrymen, he hoped to ſucceed in practice, but 


the town was overſtocked with Scotch phyſicians, and 
he met with ſmall | encouragement, though, by the fa- 
| vour of De: Benjamin Avery, the treaſurer” of Guy's 5 


20 


kite wus at the head of that intereſt, he got to be elect- 


ed one of the phyſicians of that charity. He was a 
learned, ingenious; and modeſt man; and one of thoſe 


few of his country whom Johnſon an endure, 'To « 


| ſay the truth, he treated him with great civility; and 


m almoſt be ſaid to have loved him. He inheriteg* a 
patrimony too ſmall for his fubſiſtence, and failing in 


5 his * er bye ard in his profeſtion, died of a 


broken 


r 
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cart, and was. buried by a comrivurion of his 
friends. | 3 : : 
Barker 7 being by e A. difenter, was: — wo. 


ſtudy phyfic, at Leyden, from whence ; he returned 


about the time I am {| peaking of, He was introduced 
to. us by, -Dyer,, and. had been a fellow - ſtudent with 


| him and with Akenſide, Aſkew, Munckley, Mr. Dyſon, | 


of the houſe of commons, and others, few. of whom 
are now living. From the converſation of theſe per- ; 
ſons he learned the principles of lord Shafteſbury's - 
philoſophy, and became as moſt of them were, a favour- 
er of his notions, and an acute reaſoner on the ſubject 
of ethics. He was an excellent claſſical ſcholar, A deep 
metaphyſician, and had enriched his fancy by reading 
the Italian poets; ; but he was a thoughtleſs young man, 


and in all his habits of dreſs and appearance ſo. loven-⸗ 


ly as made him the jeſt of all his companions. , Phyſi- . 
cians in his time were uſed to be full dreſſed; and in his 


- garbof a full ſuit, a brown tye-wig with a knot over one 


ſhoulder, and a long yellow-hilted ſword, and his 9 


| under his arm, he was a caricature. _ In his religious 


principles he profeſſed himſelf an unitarian, for which 
Johnſon ſo often ſnubbed him, that his viſits to us be- ; 


came leſs and leſs frequent. After ſuch a deſcription 


as that above, it is needleſs to add that Barker ſucceed- 


ed ill in his profeſſion. Upon his leaving us, he went 


to practiſe at Trowbridge. in Wiltſhire, but at. the end 


of two years returned to London, and became libraria 


to the college of phyſicians, in the roon of Edwards n=” 
ornithologiſt; but for ſome en hos 9 laced, 


and died in obſcurity. 


Dr. Richard Bathurſt was a native of 8 and 
the ſon. of. an eminent, planter in that iſland, who com- 
ing to ſettle in England, placed his ſon in London, in 

order to qualify him for the practice of phyſic. In the 
| courſe. of his ſtudies he became acquainted with John- 


ſon, 
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ſon, and was greatly beloved by him for the pregnancy 
ol his parts and the elegance of his manners. Beſides 
| theſe he poſſeſſed the, qualities that were moſt likely 
to recommend him in his profeſſion 3 but, wanting 
friends, could make no way in it. He had juſt intereſt 
enough to be choſen phyſician to an hoſpital that was 
ſupported by precarious donations, and which yielded 
him little or no recompence for his attendance, which, 
as it was only a few hours on certain days in the week, 
left him, in à great meaſure maſter of his time. Of 
this he was a good manager, employing it in the ſtudies 
relative to his profefſion, and the improvement of him- 
ſelf in polite literature. In conjunction with Johnſon, 
Hawkeſworth, and others, he wrote © the Adventurer, 
_ periodical paper that will hereafter be ſpoken of, pur- 
ſuing at the ſame time the moſt prudent and \ probable 
methods for acquiring reputation and advancing him- 
ſelf in his profeſſion; but miſſing of ſucceſs, he em- 
braced the offer of an appointment of phyſician to the 
army that was ſent on the expedition againſt the Ha- 
vannah, where, ſoon after his arrival, he was ſeized 
with a fever that then raged among the troops, and 
which, before he could be a witneſs of the reduction of 
the place, put a period to an innocent and uſeful SMEs -- 
The Spaniards have a proverb, that he who intends 85 
to be pope muſt think of nothing elſe. Bathurſt thought 
of becoming an eminent London phyſician, and omitted 
no means to attain that character; he ſtudied hard, 
dreſſed well, and aſſdciated with thoſe ho were likely 
to bring him forward, but he failed in his .endeavours, 
and ſhortly before his leaving England confeſſed to 
Johnſon, that in the courſe of ten years? exerciſe of 
is faculty, he had never * his band to'1 more than | 
| one guine a. 


Te fallure of three: ſuch perſons as thoſe above- 


| mgntined, 5 in * profeſſion i in which very many igno- 
P | rant 


** M 1 r 


, was matter 
of wonder to Johnfon and all that knew them. He 
obeyed that precept of Scripture, which exhorts us to 
honour the phyftcian, and would frequently ſay of 
toſe of this country, that they did more good to 
mankind, without a proſpect of reward, than any pro- 
feffion of men whatever. Bathurft's want of encourage- 
ment affected him much: he often expreſſed to me 
his ſurprize, that a young man of his endowments and 
engaging manners, ſhould” ſucceed no better, and his 
diſappointment drew from him a reflection, which he 
has inſerted in his life of Akenfide, that by an acute 
obſerver who had looked on the tranſactions of the 
medical world for half a century, a very curious book 
might be written on the fortune of phyficians. Such 
a book I ſhould be glad to ſee; and if any perſon 
hereafter ſhall be induced to purſue Johnſon's hint, 
he may poſſibly think the following remarks which 
| "have occurred to me in the courſe of a long intimacy 
-with ſome of the moſt eminent an the W rate 5 not 
altogether beneath his notice. 
ine profeſſors of medicine, in cities remote Som 5 
London and in country towns, I know but little; but 
in the metropolis I am able to ſay, that in my time 
not only the track of a young phyſician was pretty 
plainly pointed out, and it is curious to follow it, but 
that the conduct of fuch an one was reducible to a 
ſyſtem. Mead was the ſon of a non-conforming 
miniſter the teacher of a numerous con gregation, 
who ene to bis influence over TR; bred his 


Wong 


2 80 ignorant Jo — of the college the indulgence of an. ex- 
| amination in Engliſh. 

1 The intereſt which the diſſenting teachers had * 

bers of their ſeveral congregations, though now but little known, 

| | ara very great, and in my memory 9 chat ſcarcely 

any 


rant men have been known to ſucceed® 
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on a phyſician, with what ſucceſs is well known®. He 
raiſed the medical character to ſuch a height of digni- 
ty as was never ſeen in this or any other country. His 
example was an inducement with others of the dilent- | 
"Ing miniſters to make phyficians of their ſons. Old- 
field, Clark, Neſbit, Lobb, and Munckley were the 
ſons of diſſenting teachers, and they generally ſucceed- 
ed. The hoſpital of St. Thomas, and that of Guy, 
in Southwark, were both under the government of 
diſſenters and whigs; and as ſoon as any one became 
phyſician of either, his fortune was looked upon as 
made. The mention of this circumſtance brings to my 
remembrance a conteſt, that, to a degree, proves the 
truth of my affertion. Dr. afterwards Sir Edward, 
Hulſe, had been fome years phyſician to St. Thomas's 
| hoſpital, and being minded to reſign, had ſet his eye 
upon Dr. Joſeph Letherland, a man of profound eru- 
dition, for his ſucceſſor. Hoadly, bifhop- of Win- 
_ Cheſter, had about that time a ſon, who having finiſh- 
ed his ſtudies in phyſic at Cambridge, had taken his 
doctor's degree, and was about to ſettle in London, 
Hoadly was ever the idol of the whigs ; he encouraged 
his ſon to offer himſelf, and the intereft was divided. 
Every nerve was ſtrained, and Hoadly page his elec· 
00 * fewer than ten votes. Tr 
85 „„ To The 
| any 3 of a | Sn congregation would diſpoſe of a daughter; 
or make a purchaſe, or advance a ſum of money on a mortgage, with- 


out firſt conſulting his paſtor. / | | 
21 have heard it ſaid, that when Mend began ts jradtiſe; he was 
a conſtant frequenter of the meeting at Stepney, where his father 
| mars + and that when he was ſent for out of the aſſembly, which | 
| he often was, his father would in his prayer inſert a petition in 
behalf of che lick perſon. 1 once mentioned this to Johnſon, who 
faid it was too groſs for belief; but it way not 10 at 1 8: it : 
paſſed there as'a current tradition. | 
+ It is remarkable of this perfon, that TROY this kallure he aban- 
doned his Rn ; not ſo much perhaps becauſe of his difappoint- 


; ment, 
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The ſame advantage attended the election of 4 


H - mhyſfician | to the hoſpitals of Bethlehem and St. 


Bartholomew, which are of royal foundation, and 


bave been under tory government. By cultivating 


an intereſt with either of the two parties, the ſuc- 


ceſſion of a young phyſician was almoſt inſured. The ; 
frequenting Batſon's or Child's was a declaration of 


the ſide he took, and his buſineſs was to be indiſeri- | 
minately courteous and obſeguious to all men, to ap- 
pear much abroad and in public places, to increaſe his 


acquaintance and form good connexions, in the doing 


whereof, a wife, if he were married, that could viſit, 


play at cards, and tattle, was oftentimes very ſervice- 
able. A candidate for practice, purſuing theſe methods 


and exerciſing the patience of a ſetting-dog for half a 
ſcore years in the expectation of deaths, reſignations, | 
or other accidents; that . occaſion vacancies, at the end 
thereof hon; "ou himſelf an hoſpital dans N 
e 


! 4 


| ment, as of his principles. To a friend of mine 8 confeſſed 7 5 he 
| was, as to the effects of medicine, a ſceptic; - for that upon the | 


principals of philoſophy, he could not account for the operation of 
any one medicine on the human body. He ſeemed in this inſtance 
to have adopted the ſentiments of Montaigne, who entertained. the 

ſame doubt, and, ſomewhere in his eſſays, deſcribes a phyſician | 
putting a pill into. a patient's mouth, with commiſſion to follow ' 


the circulation, and act only on that part, the toe for inſtance, 


to which it is directed. Of a different opinion was the father 
of the perſon above-mentioned, Hoadly, biſhop of Wincheſter, when 
writing againſt the Tree-thinkers, he put this ſhrewd queſtion I Were | 


all the miſtakes and errors of phyſicians, from the beginning of the | 
world to this day, ealleRed. into. a rolume. would they affor f a good 


* reaſon againſt taking phyſic ? 

+ The medical character, whatever it is now, was heretofore 4 
grave one: it implies learning and ſagacity, and therefore, not- 
withſtanding lord Shafteſbury's remark, that gravity is of the very 


_ eſſence of impoſture, the candidates for practice, though ever ſo 


young, found it neceſſary to add to. their endeayours a grave and 


an“, and if of Bethlehem a monopoliſt of one, and that 
a very lucrative branch of practice; or doomed to 
truggle with difficulties for the remainder of his life. 
Jurin, Shaw, James, and ſome few others, recom- 
mended themſelves to practice by their writings, but 
in general the methods of acquiring it, I ſpeak of the 


city, were ſuch as are above deſcribed. One and 


one of the profeſſion I am able to name who purſued 
z different conduct, and under the 1 diſadvan- 
| 1 ſucceeded, 


This perſon was De. Wierer Sehomberg. a native or 


Cologne, who being a jew, and as I have heatd related 
of him, librarian to ſome perſon of diſtinction abroad, 
left that occupation, and came and ſettled in London. 
Being of no profeſſion, and having the means of 4 
liveliiood to ſeek, he was at a pauſe, but at length 
e Wee on one, and took it up in manner that 


pines e a See the full a with a fword and a et 


| tye-wig, and- the hat under the arm; and the doctors in confultas 


tion, each ſmelling to a gold-headed cane ſhaped like a pariſh- 


| beadle's ſtaff, are pictures of real life in his time, and myſelf have 


ſeen a young phyfician thus equipped, walk the W of Lotidoh | 


without attracting the eyes of paſſengers, 


* To theſe obſervations on the profeſſion of phyſic and the 835 


of its practitioners, 1 ſhall here add an anecdote of no leſs a Per» 
fon than Dr. Mead himſelf, who very early in his life attained t 
this ſtation of eminence, and met with all the ſubſequent encourages 
wt Fins: 26" his gravy erity nad! who _neverthaleb:ciett in a D_tp of 


indi ence. 


The income Ait from his practice 1 have heard eſtimated. at 


| goool. a year, and he had one if not two fortunes left him, not by 


relations but by friends no way allied to him; but his munificence ' 


was ſo great, and his paſſion for collecting books, paintings, and 
curioſities, ſo ſtrong, that he made no favings. His manuſfripts he 
parted with in his life time to ſupply his wants, which towards his 


| end} were become fo prefiing, that he once requeſted of the late lord 


| Orrery the loan of five guineas on ſome toys, viz. pieces of kennel- . 
coal wrought into vaſes and other elegant forms, which he produced | 


from his pocket. This ſtory, incredible as it * * lord Orrery 
told * and from him 1 „ 


} 


214 * 1 b 1 >: er | 
will be beſt deſcribed by his own words to a friend of 
mine. I ſaid I was a phyſician. Having thus aflum- 
ed a profeſſion, he cultivated an intimacy with the jews 
in Duke” s place, and by their means got introduced 
to the acquaintance of ſome of the leading men, mer- 
chants and others of that religion, who employed him, 
and by their intereſt recommended him to a practice 


that, in a few years amounted, as he once told me 
himſelf, to a thouſand pounds a year. He was a man 


of an inſinuating addreſs, aud as he underſtood man- 


kind very well, having renounced the ritual diſtinctions 
of his religion, he ſoon found out a method of ac- 
quiring popularity, which had never been practiſed by 
any of his profeſſion ; 3 he took a large houſe in the 
city, and kept a public table, to which, on a certain 
day in the week, all the young ſurgeons and apothe- 

caries were welcome, and at which all that were preſent 
were treated with an indiſcriminate civility, that had 


very much the appearance of friendſhip, but meant 


nothing more than they ſhould recommend him to 
practice. The ſcheme ſucceeded; in the year 1740, 
Schomberg had outſtripped all the city-phyſficians, and. 
was in the annual receipt of four thouſand pounds. 

To enable him to practice, he had, at his inting | 
out, procured to be admitted a licentiate of the college, 
but that permiſſion had been granted him with ſo ill 
a grace, or was followed by ſome circumſtances that 
provoked his reſentment ſo highly, that he ſeemed re- 
ſolved on a perpetual enmity. againſt the members of 
that body; who, on their part, looking on him as little 
better than a foreign mountebank, declined, as much 
as poſſible, meeting him in conſultation, and . | 
for ſome time, checked his practicſde. 

He had a ſon whom he brought up to his own Rog : 
feſfion, who took it into his head, that having been 

admitted a. licentiate, he was N a fellow, and 
e : i en 
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ada; to be admitted as ſuch: his father encou- 
raged him, and inſtituted a proceſs. in his behalf, of 
which there had been no precedent fince, the time 
that Jefferies was chancellor. It was no leſs than a 
petition to the king, requeſting him, in the perſon 
of the lord- chancellor, to exerciſe his viſitatorial 


power over the college, and reſtore the licentiates to 


their rights, which, by their arbitrary proceedings „ the 
preſident and fellows had, for a ſucceſſion of ages, 
deprived them of. This petition came on to be heard 
at Lincoln's-inn hall, before the lord chief juſtice 
Willes, the lord chief. baron Smythe, and. Sir John 
Eardley Wilmot, lords commiſſioners of the great ſeal, 
but the. allegations therein contained not. being ſuffici- 

ently ſupported, the ſame was diſmiſſed it was never- 


theleſs looked on as the moſt formidable attack on the 


college it had ever ſuſtained, and may be ſaid to have 


: Taken: i its conſtitution to the very centre. 


Political aſſociations and religious ſects. "are. | excel- 
lent nurſes to young men of profeſſions, eſpecially of J 
that of which I am ſpeaking; Ratcliffe and Freind 


owed their fortunes. to the ſupport of the tories and 
Jacobites; Mead and Hulſe to the whigs, and Schom- 
berg to the j jews. The quakers alſo, no contemptible 
body of men, had power and intereſt ſufficient to intro- 


duce into great practice one of their own denomina- 
tion; this was John Fothergill, a young man of parts 


| and induſtry, who being bred an apothecary, and hav- 


ing obtained a Scotch degree, ſettled in London, and 


attached himſelf to Schomberg, taking him, in many 


parts of his conduct, for his exemplar: ſo that, upon 
Schomberg's deceaſe, he {lid into his practice, and be- 
came one of the moſt popular of the city phyſicians. 
Theſe two perſons, firſt one, and then the other, for 
full thirty years, carried all before them; and within ; 


. that re: of time, not fewer than, e of the pro- 
| fe 


* * 4 4 
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eflion, 
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feilen; whom 1 could. Eine lived is great ſtraits, ſome 
of them e at: "et Wy? Karee unten 
| bury them. 9 inn 
8 Hens Siebe 50 Sy" ita inſtances ae might 
de produced, it is evident, that neither learning, parts; 
nor fill, nor even all thele united, are ſufficient to 
kuſtre Werle in W- profeſſion I am ſpeaking” of; 
amd that,” without the concurrence of adventitions 
circumſtances, - which no one can pretend to define, 
a phyſician rede greateſt merit may be loft to the 
world; and further it may be faid, that the falreſt 
hopes may be fruſtrated by the want of that qua- 
lity, which Swift: ſomewhere calls an aldermanly virtue, 
difcretion; but 55 Air truth, ol greater efficacy in otir 
intercourſe with mankind; than all fcienee put together. 
Had Akenfide been poſſeſſed of this gift, he had pro- 
bably become the firſt in his faculty; bat that Be Was 
able to acquire no other kind of celebrit than that f 
2 feholar and à poet, is to be accounted for by forme par- 
ticulars in his life and cenduct, with which few but myfelrf, 
who knew him well; are acquainted; and which 1 kere 
inſert as ſuppletory to moſe which Johnſon has record- 
ed of him. Mr. Dyſbn and he were fellow ſtudents, 
the one of law and the other of phyfic, at Leyden; 
where, being of congenial tempers, a friendſhip com- 
meneed between them that laſted through their Eyes. 
They left che umverſity at the ſame time; and Both 
| ſettled: in London: Mr. Dyſon took to the bar, 
and being poſſeſſed of « handfome fortune fapporicl 
his friend while he was endesvouring to] make Him- 
lf known as 4 "phyfician 3 bur in a ſhort time, have 
ing purchafed of Mr. Hardinge, bis place of ckerk of 
the houſe ef commons, be quitted Weſtminfter- 
hall, and for the purpoſe of introducing Akenfide 
to acquaintance in an opulent neighbourhood near the 
town, bought a Houſe at North-End, Hampftead; 
R605 1 | gf CH 
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where they dwelt together during the fummer ſeaſon's 


frequenting the long room, and all clubs; We aflern- 
blies of the inhabitants 


At theſe meetings, ick as. erde dot ſelec, | 


muſt be ſuppoſed to have conſiſted of ſuch perſons as 
uſually meet for the purpoſe of goffiping, men of wealth, 
bitt of ordinary endowments; and able to: talk of little 


elfe than news, and the occurrences of the day, Aken- 


fide was for diſplaying thoſe talents which had acquir- 
en ktm che reputation” be ctijoyed-in other companies; 
but here tliey were of Ittie uſt to hi —— on the. contrary, 
they terided to engage nich in diſpu 
kim into” a Lenke of thoſe” that differed” in opinion 


ln” Kit, * Tt Was nee he Was a man - | 


tow bietks, Ad 4 Act on Mr. Dyſon; circum 

keittes that furniſmed choſe hom he fen nde g with a 
ground of reproack, that reduced him t6 the Het 
of affertint in rerins thdt He Was & gehtfettinn 
2! EN cold be Güte ar T1adbipftead after Hatterb had 
proceeded! to this'evtritiity ;*Mr.-Dyfon*parted' with 


Eis Lilla at e Supt his frfend in 4 fall 


Hotte in Bloombury fy aflighing for his Tuppo 
fell & part öf bis teh” 4 enden "bites 60 Keep a 

ik: 03. Mels 1 a Ae aids legs bags PL 
II this new fithation Akenfide oel evety endeavour 

to betonte popular, but defeated them alt by the high 

döpitlon he every where ftlanifefted of 'him(ttf,” and 82 


Reik Eondulccniioti be mewed to men 6f iHeribr dude. 


ments; by his love of political controverſy, nis authö- 
rative cenfüre of the publle counitits,” atid Nis Vigorted 
notions” reſpecting” 8 


Have thought it prudent not to concern 
. the winter” evenings he freque 


inent men for OY and n, Fi 0 time, 
i en & . with 


= 


es that betrayec 


5vernment,” ſabjects 'foreign' to his 
profeſſion and with which Tome of the” wifeft of it 


nted Fonts: coffec : houft | 
vereux court, then the reſort of ſome of the moſt 


nn e . 
with ſome of whom he became entangled in diſputes 
| and altercations, chiefly on nighjofs of ne. 2 
eee ſeE-comeett ang drew. him into dane 
-fatuations.. t % nds t on tan 9d. dit 
There was at that time g man of the eee, eee 
who, uſed to paſs.his evenings in the ſociety aboye men- 
tioned, a lawyer by profeſſionꝰ, but of no practice; he 
having, by the intereſt. of ſame of, the Townſhends, to 
whom he had been a kind of law tutor, 1 2 
place in the enchequer, which. .yielded. him a handſo 
income, and exempted him from he neceſſity of ..at= 6 
| tending Weſtminſter-hall.. % He was was 2 man of deep an L 
extenſive learning, but of | vulgar. ——— 3 and eing 
of a A temper, envied Akenfide Bale eloquence | 
which he diſplayed i in his cenxerſation, an 4155 his own. 
phraſeology very. low. . - Moreover be. hated h un ho, bis 5 
republican principles; 3 and finally, being, (elf a man 
_ of ſolid learning, affected to;treat. him. as a. pre nder to 
literature, and made it his ſtudy, to.provoks him. . 
Ons eyening. at the ce coffee houſe a diſpute. between 8 
theſe two per ſons, role. ſo high, chat at for ſome expreſſion 
uttered by Ballow, . \kenfide thor ought. himſelf obliged 
to demand an apology, which not being able to obtain, 
c ſent his adverſary a challenge in writing. Ballow, 
a begs deformed man, well | known as a ſaunterer i in the 
par K. about Weſtminſter, and in the. ſtreets, between 
Charing croſs and the houſes of parliament, though | 
1 remarkable for a ſword. of an unuſual length, which he 
| conſtantly wore when he, went abroad, had po inclina- 
tion for fighting, Eee e. an anſwer. The demand 
of ſatisfaction Was. followed; by 1 ſeveral attempts on the 
part of Akenſide to ſee Ballow > hs ns, but he 
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h foreign to the nature of his work. 
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ference could be adjuſted . By his conduct in this 
buſineſs, Akenſide acquired but little reputation for 


courage, for the accommodation was not brought about ö 


by any conceſſions of his adverſary; but by a reſolution 
from which neither of them would depart, for one 
would not fight in the morning, nor the other in the 
afternoon: all that he got by it was, the character of 
an iraſcible man; and many who admired Him for his 


genius and parts were ſhy of becoming his intimates. 


Tet where there was no competition for applauſe or 
literary reputation, he was an eaſy companion, and 
would bear with ſuch rudeneſs as would have angered 


almoſt any one. ' Saxby, of the cuſtom-houſe, WhO was 


every evening at Tom's, and by the bluntneſs of his 
behaviour, and the many ſhrewd fayings he was uſed 


to utter, had acquired the privilege of Therſites, of 


ſaying whatever he would, was once in my hearing, 
inveighing againſt the profeſſion of phyſic, which Aken- 
fide took upon him to defend. This railer, after labour- 


ing to prove that it was all impoſture, concluded his 


diſcourſe with this ſentiment : Doctor, ſaid he, after 


c all you have ſaid, my opinion of the profeſſion of 


© phyſic is this, The ancients endeavoured to make it 


«2 n and failed; and the moderns to e! it 1 


* This 3 of 9 9 offered to ö is not new. 


x The grave and placid Dr. Mead was once provoked. to it by Dr. 


Woodward of Greſham college, who, in the exerciſe of his profeſſion, 


| had ſaid or done ſomething. to offend him: he went to Woodward's - 
| lodgings to demand ſatisfaction, and meeting him under the arch in 
the way from Broad ſtreet to the.green court, drew his ſword and 


bid him defend himſelf or beg pardon, which, it is ſuppoſed, he did. 
This rencounter is recorded in an engraved view of Greſham college, 
inſerted in Dr. Ward's lives of the Greſham profeſſors, in which 


Woodward is repreſented kneeling, and laying his ſword at the feet 
of his antagoniſt ; and was thus explained to me by Dr. Lawrence the 
phyſician. Mead was the friend and patron of Ward, which muſt | 


be ſuppoſed to have been his Fenn PIE 


* 


— — 2. 5 


« trade and have ſucceeded.” Akenſide took this ſar- 


. caſin in good part, and 2 7— in the r Loma : 
occaſioned, ' 


The value of what e which bulbs ns to live 


_ peaceably with all men, or in other words to avoid | 


creating enemies, can only be eſtimated by the reflection 
on thoſe many amiable qualities againſt which the 


neglect of it will preponderate. Akenſide was a man 
of religion and ſtrict virtue, a philoſopher, a ſcholar, 
and à fine poet. His converſation was of the moſt ä 


delightful kind, learned, inſtructive, and without any 
affectation of wit, chearful and entertaining. One of 


the pleaſanteſt days of my life I paſſed with him, Mr. 


Dyſon, and another friend, at Putney bowling-green 
houſe, where a neat and elegant dinner, the enlivening 


ſunſhine of a ſummer's day, and the view of an un- 
_ clouded ſky, were the leaſt of our gratifications. In 


perfect good humour with himſelf and all around him, 
he ſeemed to feel a joy that he lived, and poured out 
his gratulations-to the great diſpenſer of all felicity in 
expreſſions that Plato himſelf might have uttered on 
ſuch an occafion. | In converſations with ſelect friends, 


and thoſe whoſe courſe of ſtudy had been nearly the 
fame with his own, it was an uſual thing with him in 


libations to the memory of eminent men among the 


| ancients, to bring their characters into view, and there- . 
by give occaſion to expatiate on thoſe particulars of their 


lives that had rendered them famous : his method was 
to arrange them into three —_— 3 Poets, 
and legiſlators. _ 147 : 
That a character thus N ſhould il of. recom- 
mending itfelf to general eſteem, and procuring to the 


peooſſeſſbr of it thoſe benefits which it is in the power of 


mankind to beſtow, may ſeem a wonder, but it is often 
ſeen, that negative qualities are more conducive to this 


ö . ee and . with no higher a character 


than 


& 
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than i is attainable by any one who with a frudious. taci- 
turnity will keep his opinions to himſelf, conform to 
the practice of others, and entertain neither friendſhip 
for nor enmity againſt any one, a competitor for the 
good opinion of the world, nay for emoluments, and 
even dignities, ſtands a better chance of ſucceſs, than 
one of the moſt eſtabliſhed reputation for learning and 
Ingenuity. The truth of this obſervation Akenſide 
himſelf lived to experience, who in a competition for 
the place of phyſician to the Charterhouſe, was unable 
to prevail againſt an obſcure man, devoid of every qua- 
lity that might ſerve to recommend him, and whoſe 
ſole merit was that of being difantly relate; to | the. 
late lord Hollanxc. | 
To thoſe perſons who have 250 ae in their 
hopes of ſucceſs in the medical profeſſion, may be added 
one, to whom his failure was ſo far from being a mis- 
fortune, that it was the means of placing him in a ſta- 
tion where only his worth could be known, and of exalt- 
ing him to dignities in which he rendered more ſervice 
to mankind, than he could have done in any other 
capacity whatever. This was Dr. Secker, the late 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; of whom I ſhall rei a few 
| particulars not generally known. 

We are told by the reverend authors of his life, pre- 
fixed to his ſermon- publiſhed by them, that he had 
been deſtined by his father for orders among the diſ- 
ſenters; ; but that not being able to decide on ſome 
abſtruſe ſpeculative doctrines, nor to determine abſo- 
lutely what communion he ſhould embrace, he applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic. To this fact I add, 
that he was alſo a candidate for practice, and that in 
order to obtain it, he put on the garb of a phyſician; 
and for a year or ſomewhat more frequented Batſon's 


ae in the city, but had never any calls from 
: FR thence. | 
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thence o. His biographers abovementioned n ſay, 
that being recommended by Mr. afterwards biſhop 
Butler, to Mr. Edward Talbot, a ſon of biſhop Talbot; 
that gentleman promiſed in caſe he choſe to take orders 
in the church, to engage his father to provide for him, 
and that foreſecing many obſtacles in his purſuit of this 


profeſſion, Mr. Secker, for he had not then obtained 


the degree of doctor in his faculty, embraced the offer. 
They add, that in the ſummer of 1720, he was intro- 
duced to Mr. Talbot, and that with him he cultivated 
a clofe acquaintance. - This I conceive was not till after 
he had made the experiment abovementioned, and de- 
termined on the change of his profeſſion. Mr. Talbot's 
recommendation of his friend to his father ſucceeded, 
but he lived not to ſee the fruit of it; for in a few 
months after, he was ſeized with the ſmall-pox and 
died; which laſt particular agrees with the following, 
communicated to me by a perſon of unqueſtionable vera- 
eity; viz. that upon the firſt appearance of the diſorder, 
the ſymptoms were very unfavourable, and it ſeemed 
neceflary in order to affiſt the eruption, that fome per- 
fon ſhould fleep in the ſame bed with the patient. 
Mr. Secker voluntarily undertook this office, and though 
it failed of ſucceſs, gave a convincing proof of his gra- 
titude to one whofe friendſhip was likely to yo. 
it afterwards did, the making of his fortunes. x 
Fo return from this digreſſion, the club in Ivy lake; 
"compoſed of the perſons above deſcribed, was a great 
relief to Johnſon after the fatigue of ſtudy, and he 
generally came to it with both a corporal and mental 
| appetite; for our converſations ſeldom began till after 
a ſupper, ſo very ſolid and ſubſfantial, as led us to think, 
that with him it was a dinner. By the help of this 
wann ws no en incentive to en than le- 
„ | OPP 


. Ex Me FN Peter Flood the maſter of the eker honk, who 
remembered his coming there. 
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AN Johnſon was, in a ſhort time after our aſſem- 
bling, transformed into a new creature: his habitual 
melancholy and laffitude of ſpirit gave way; his coun- 
tenance brightened ; his mind was made to expand, 
and his wit to ſparkle: he told excellent ſtories z and 


in his didaQtic ſtile of converſation, both inftrufted and 
delighted 8 

It required, however, on the ooh of us, hes con- 
| ſidered ourſelves as his diſciples, ſome degree of com- 
pliance | with his political prejudices : the greater number 
of our company were whigs, and I was not a tory, and 
we all ſaw the prudence of avoiding to call the then 


: hte adventurer in Scotland, or his adherents,' by = - 


names which others hefitated not to give them, 


to bring to remembrance what had paſſed, a few 4 
before, on Tower-hill. But the greateſt of all our 


difficulties was, to keep alive in Johnſon's mind a ſenſe 
of the decorum due to the age, character, and profeſ- 
fion of Dr. Salter, whom he took delight in contradict- 


ing, and bringing his learning, his judgment, and ſome- 
times his veracity to the teſt. | And here I muſt obſerve, 


that Johnſon, though a high-churchman, and by con- 
ſequence a friend to the clergy as a body of men, was, 


with reſpect. to individuals, frequently, not to ſay | 


5 wanting in civility, but to a very great degree ſplenetic 


and pertinacious. For this behaviour we could but one 


: way account: He had been bred in an univerſity, and 


muſt there have had in proſpect thoſe advantages, thoſe 


Nations in life, or perhaps thoſe dignities, which an 


academic education leads to. Mifling theſe by his 


adverſe fortunes, he looked on every dignitary under 2 
biſhop, for to thoſe of that order he was more than 


ſufficiently reſpectful, and, to deſcend lower, on every 
one that poſſeſſed the emoluments of his profeffion, as 
occupying a ſtation to which himſelf had a better title, 


3 


— 


nner n . 


and, if his inferior in learning or mental endo VI Fake | 
treated him as little better than an uſurper. , 
Dr. Salter was too much a; man of the; world t to 

reſent this behaviour: Study to be quiet ſeemed to 
be his rule; and he might poffibly think, that a vicdorx 
over Johnſon in any matter of diſpute, . could it have 
been obtained, would have been dearly purchaſed at 
the price of peace. It was neyertheleſs a temerarious 
act in him to venture into a ſociety, of which pink. a 


T 


Coruſodes“, has ſo developed the arts by Which mere 
men of the world attain to, eccleſiaſtical dignities and 
preſerments, as ſhould make ſuch for ever cautious how | 
they riſque. detection; and accordingly we ſee, that 
many among them are in general backward in forming 
connections and aſſociating with ſcholars and the learn- 
ed of the laity, at leaſt with men of Johnſon's temper, 
who, where be had ranſom 29 60968. ee, never 
thewed, mercy to ignorance. | 

Hawkeſworth was a man. of hs parts, . no + Hang 
| ing: his reading had been irregular and deſultory: the 
knowledge he had acquired, he, by the help of a good 
memory retained, ſo that it was ready at every. call, 
but on no ſubject had he ever formed any ſyſtem. - All 

of ethics that be knew, he had got from Pope's. « Effay 
on Man,' and Epiſtles ; he had read the modern French 
writers, and more particularly the poets, and with the 


| aid of Keill's Introduction, Chambers's Dictionary, and 


other ſuch common books, had attained ſuch an inſight 
into phyſics, as enabled him to talk on the ſubject. In 
is 0G valuable branches of learning, he was defi- 
His office of curator of the Magazine gave him 
6 eee of improvement, by an ex 

5 To eee, in increaſe 
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. In his eſſay on the fates of clergymen. : 
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his little ſtock of literature, and furniſhed bim with 
more than a competent ſhare of that intelligence which 
is neceſſary to qualify a man for cohverſation. He had 
a good ſhare of wit, and a vein of humour. With all 
theſe talents, Hawkeſworth could be no other than an 
inſtructive and entertaining companion. 

Of a far more valuable kind were the endowments 
of Dyer; keen penetration and deep. erudition were 


the qualities that ſo diſtinguiſhed his character, that, in 


defence of ſome fundamental 


ſome inſtances, Johnſon might almoſt be faid to have 
| looked up to him. As the purpoſe of our meetings 
was the free communication of ſentiments, and the 
enjoyment of focial intercourſe, our converſations were 
unreſtrained, and the ſubjects thereof multifarious. 85 
Dyer was a divine, a linguiſt, a mathematician, a meta- 
| phyſician, a natural philoſopher, a claſſical ſcholar, and 
a critic ; this Johnſon ſaw and felt, and never, but i in 
| md important truth, 
| would he contradict him: The deference thus ſhewn 
| by Johnſon to Dyer, may be faid to have been involun- 
_ tary, or reſpect extorted; for in their religious and 
political ſentiments their diſagreement was ſo great, 
that leſs of it would, in ſome minds, have engendered 
hatred. Of the fundamental and important truths 
above- mentioned, there was one, namely the nature 
of moral obligation, of which Johnſon was uniformly 
tenacious. Every one, verſed in ſtudies of this kind, 
knows, that there are, among the moderns, three ſects 
or claſſes of writers on morality, who, though perhaps 
_ deriving their reſpective tenets from the Socratic, the 
Academic and other ancient ſchools, are, in theſe ti 
conſidered, at leaſt, as the guides of ſects; theſe are 
the characteriſtic lord Shafteſbury, Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
and Mr. Wollaſton : the firſt of theſe makes virtue to 
conſiſt in a courſe of action conformable to what is 
called the moral 9 N in 
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- 19255 he is a ever r drawing between the philoſophers 
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all . according to truth, and 88 things as they 
are; Dr. Clarke ſuppoſes all rational agents as under 
an obligation to act agreeably to the relations that ſub- 
ſiſt between ſuch, or according to what he calls the 
fitneſs of things. Johnſon was ever an "admirer of 
Clarke, and agreed with him in this and moſt other of 


© his opinions, excepting in that of the Trinity, in which 


he ſaid, as Dr. Bentley, though no very ſound believer, 


had done before, that Dr. Waterland had foiled him. 


He therefore fell in with the ſcheme of fitneſs, and 


thereby profeſſed himſelf an adverſary, in the mildeſt 
| ſeniſe of the word, and an opponent of Dyer, who, 


having been a pupil of Hutcheſon, favoured, notwith- 


| Nanding his ſuſpected infidelity, this and many other 


notions and opinions of lord Shafteſbury. 
To fay of lord Shafteſbury that he was bat. a ſuſ- 


pected infidel, is ſurely treating him mildly, and 1 for- 
bear to tax him with unbelief, only becauſe in his 


c Letters to a ſtudent at the Univerſity *, he has af- 


fected to f peak of the Chriſtian religion, as if half per- 
| ſuaded of its truth. Nevertheleſs, throughout his works 


it may be diſcerned, that he omits no opportunity of 


branding it with ſuperſiition and' enthuſiaſm, and of 


repreſenting the primitive profeſſors of it as 2 


by their factious and turbulent behaviour, thoſe 


cutions from whence they « derive the glory of. DM | 
For theſe ſentiments, as alſo for the invidious compa- 


33 | | Matos Ea lte, 

0; 4 young man, 1 . it 15 1 as 1 Medes . | 
informed, of the pariſh, clerk of Winborne St. Giles in Dorſetſhire, 
the ſeat of the Shafteſbury family, whom, his lordſhip ſent to and ſup- 
ported at Oxford, with a view of ſettling kim in the church, and giving 


to it 4 divine of His own forming. His: lordſhip, however, failed of 
his end: the young man, if not in his religious, in his political prin 
_ ciples choſe to think for himſelf; he might be as good a chriſtia 

but was not ſo good a whig as his patron intended him to be: he 
| _ loſt his favour, and 88 the rs of ä 
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Plato, Epictetus, Seel and others, and the fathers, 
and his many contemptuous Ineers at: the writers on 
the ſide of chriſtianity, Johnſon- bore him no good willz 
neither did he ſeem at all to rèliſh the carit of *the 
Shafteſburian ſchool}! nor inclined! to àdthid the preten- 
ions of thoſe WhO profeſſed to be of it; to taſtes and 
pereeptions vrhich are not common to all nien; 4 taſte 
Ir N in poetry, and proſe-writing) in painting, in 
* "_— in muſic,” in arehltecture, and in govern- 
ING \ taſte that cenſured every production, and in- 
duce. hem: to reprobate every effort of ine that 
fell ſu t of their own capricious ſtandard : 
Li as Johnſon liked the notions of lord Shafteſ⸗· 
Wag de ſtill leſs approved thoſe of. ſome later writers, 
who have purſued the ſame train of thinking and rea- 

: ſoning, namely, Hutcheſon; Dr. Nettleton, and Mr.“ 
Harris of Saliſbury, of which latter, for the many ſin- 
gularities of ſentiment and ſtyle in his Hermes, he 
ſerupled not to ſpeak very lightly. There is a bock 
extant; intitled, Letters concerning Mind, written 
by a perſon of the ſame ſchool, named Petvin, which, 
with an arrow taken from the quiver of their great 
maſter, a ſtroke of ridicule ſhot from one of the Idlers, 
Johnſon may be fairly ſaid to have transfized- The 
paſſage is in à high degree ludierous, and will, I am 
perſuaded, juſtify the inſertion of it here at length. / 
The author begins by declaring, that 1h ſorts f 
20; things . ate things that tiow are, haue been, and ſhall be, 
and the things that ftrifily ans. In this poſition, ex- 
E the laſt claule, in which he uſes ſomething f 

3 CVT the | 


| bY * | got lord „ * Letter an. Deſign, mis. in which theſe # 
 * fanciful notions prevail, that a taſte, an ear, a judgment, ars the con- 

ſequences of freedom, or civil liberty, and that not having attained to 5 
the perfection thereof, our eecleſiaſtical ſtructures, particularly the 
metropolitan, retain much of what artiſts call the Gothic kind; and 


compare with it his own puerile devices, invented with great labour 
| eee 8 | 


= 
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ache — language, there is nothing but what 
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every man has heard, and imagines himſelf to know. 


But who wonld net believe that fome wonderful 
e novelty is preſented to his intellect, when he is aſter 


© wards told, in the. true bugbear: ſtyle, that the ares, in 


abe former ſenſe; dare things that lie between the have- 
 ©/beens :and:i{halk-bees.. The:bave-boens are things that 
are paſt the ſhall-bees [are things iber are o come; and 
- $-4he things that anx, in the latter fenſe, are things that 
_ © have nat been, nor ſball be, nor flond in the mig of fuch 
d are before thaing or ſball be after them. The things 
© that have been umd ſball he, haue neſpett to preſent, paſt, 
. * ond future. Dent dikewifſe thut now: ARE have more- 
_ © over place; thet,| for inflonce, which is here, Got we 
5 © is to the call, ubut which it to the HH. 


All thia, my dear reader, ene * thngh 


8 « < it be ſtrange, it is not new; ſurvey theſe wonderful 

. «ſentences again, and they will be found to cantain 
e nothing more than very plain truihs, which, till this 

author dna, . N n eee * 


language. 
Ther Dyer ſhould POS 42 FIRE e 


s n other tenets of this ſchool, is 
not to be wondered at, ſeeing that he was a pupil of 
| 2 a cher, ans the opinions r. 


rr 


den, dhe Dyer and many ee eee 


that univerſity, removed. Akenſide and Dyſon, who 
vere of the number, were deep in this ſcheme, and alſo 


abettors of that fanciful notion, that ridicule. is the toſt 
of truth. 


The topics Sat were, not unfrequently, 


the ſubjeQs of "altercation between Johnſon and Dyer, 
in which it might be obſerved, as Johnſon once did of 
two diſputants, that the one had ball without powder, 


E for Dyer, though 
Pet 
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beſt ſkilled in the co was. 
verſary i in the power of rea and J ohnſon, Who 
was not always maſter of the queſtion, was ſeldom a2“ 
a loſs for ſuch ſophiſtical n Kaen * 5 
unable to anſwer.. 
In theſe diſputations L had opportunities of obſerving 
what others have taken occaſion to remark, viz. not 
only that in converſation Johnſon made it a rule to talk 
his beſt, but that on many ſuhjects he was not uniform 
in his opinions, contending as often for victory as for 
truth: at one time good, at another evil was predomi- 
nant in the moral conſtitution of the world. Upon 
one occaſion, he would deplore the non-obſervance of 
| Good-Friday, and on another deny, that among us of 
the preſent age there is any decline of public worſhip, 
He would ſometimes contradict ſelf-eyident propoſitions, 
_ ſuch as, that the luxury of this country has increaſed 
with its riches; and that the practice of card- playing is 
more general than heretofore. At this verſatility of 
temper, none, however, took offence; a8 Alexander 
and Cæſar were born for conqueſt, ſo was. Johnſon for 
the office of a ſympoſiarch, to preſde in all converſa- 
tions; and I never fe enen venture 
to conteſt his right. * 
Let it not, however, 3 a i | 
of this our club met together, with the temper of gla · 
diators, or that there was wanting among us a diſpoñ- 
tion to yield to each other in all diverſities of n 
and indeed, diſputation was not, as in many fo ns. 
of this kind, the purpoſe of our meeting: 
converſations, like thoſe of the Rata wor ce to 
particular topics. On the contrary, it may by e 
| hat with our en e een iet 
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for not only 11 Johnſon? - melancholy there were lucid 
intervals, but he was à great contributor to the mirth 
of conyerſation, by the many witty fayings he uttered, 
and the many excellent ſtories which his memory had 
treaſured up, and he would on occaſion relate; ſo that 
thoſe are greatly miſtaken who infer, either from the 
general tendeney of his writings, or that appearance 
of: * hebetude which marked his countenance when liv- 
ing, and is diſcernible in the pictures and prints of 
him, that he could wan reaſon and eiſculs, "oe and 
ontroul, © 7 525 5 
In the my of Ms tere hardy ever was his 
equal, except perhaps among the old comedians, 
ſach as Tarleton, and a few others mentioned by Cib- 
ber. - By means of this he was enabled to give to any 


relation that required it, the graces and aids of expreſ- | 


Gon, and to diſcriminate with the niceſt exactneſs the 
characters of thoſe whom it concerned. In aping this 
faculty I have ſeen Warburton diſconcerted, and when 
| he would fain have been ret ee a man on n 

not a little out of countenance. 

E have already mentioned, 1 25 aer s motive fir 
the inſtitution of this ſociety was, his love of conver- 
| fation, and the neceflity he found himſelf under of 
7 ſeeking relie ef from the fatigue of compiling his dicti- 
onary : the” fame neceſlity | operated ſtill farther, and 
induced him to undlertake, What moſt other men 
| would have thought an additional fat igue, the publiſh- 
ing 2 periodical paper. The truth i is, that not having 
now” for à conſidbrable ſpace committed to Writing 
Aaüght but Words and their” ſügnißcations, lis mind was 
become tumid, and laboured to be delivered of thoſe 5 
many and great conceptions, which for years it had 
. been forming. The ſtudy of human life and man- 
ners, had deen the chief employment” of his thoughts, 1 
and to 4 knowledge of theſe, all his reading, all 
ws. 3 and a} his meditations tended. 
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By cheſe exercifes, and the aid of an imagination 
that was ever teeming with new ideas, he accumu- 
lated a fund of moral ſcience, that was more than 
ſufficient for ſuch an undertaking, and became in a. 
very eminent degree qualified for the oſſice of an in- 
ſtructor of mankind in they n and moſt impor- 
tant concerns. ; 
1 am ſenſible af the comm and. ridicule with 55 
which thoſe authors are treated by lord Shafteſbury, | 
who, differing from his favourites the ancients, have 
preferred to their method of writing in ſoliloquy and 
dialogue, the more authoritative and didactie form of 
eſſays; but wha knows not that the ways by which 
intelligence and wiſdom may be communicated are 


many and various, and that Johnſon has followed the ; 7 


beſt exemplars ; What are the ſapiential books in the 
Scriptures, and all collections of precepts and counſels, 


but moral eſſays, lefſons of œconomical prudence, and 15 


rules for the conduct of human life? 

In a full perſuaſion of the utility of this mode of * 
ſtruction, it undoubtedly was, that Montaigne, lord 
Bacon, Oſborne, ' Cowley, Sir William Temple, and 
others, in thoſe excellent diſcourſes, which they have : 
not ſcrupled to term eſſays, have laid out their minds, 
and cammunicated. to. mankind that {kill in worldly,. | 
and 1 will add, in heavenly prudence, which is ſcarcely 

attainable but by long experience, .and an exerciſe both 
of the active and contemplative life; and to diſſemi- 
nate and recommend the principles and practice of 
religion and virtue; as alſo, to correct the leſſer foibles 
in behaviour, and to render human intercourſe eaſy. 
and delightful, was the avowed deſign of thoſe perio- 
dical eſſays, which, in the beginning of this century, 
| contributed to form the manners of the N rifing 


n. | 
A long | 
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 Aloby ſpace had intervened fince the publication 
of the Tatlers, Guardians, and Spectators: it is true 
it had been filled up by The Lover, and The Reader, 
The Theatre, The Lay-monaſtery, The Plain-dealer, 
The Free-thinker, The Speculatiſt, The Cenſor, and 


other productions of the like kind; but of ſome of 
theſe it may be ſaid, that they were nearly ſtill-born, 
and of others, that they enjoyed a duration little more 
extended than that of the ephemeron': ſo that Johnſon 


had no competitors for applauſe ; his way was open, 


and he had the choice of many paths. Add to this, 


that a period of near forty years, in a country where | 


_ eommerce and its concomitant luxury had been in- 


- 
— 


creaſing, had given riſe to new modes of living, and 
even to characters that had ſcarcely before been 
known to exiſt. The clergyman was now become an 
ataphibious being, that is to ſay, both an eccleſiaſtic 
and a laic ; the ſtately ſtalking fop, whoſe gait as Cib- 
ber deſcribes it, reſembled that of a peacock, was ſuc- 
| ceeded by a coxcomb of another ſpecies, a fidgetting, 
tripping animal, that for agility might be compared to 
1 graſchopper ; ; the ſhopkeeper was transformed into 
2 merchant, and the parſimoniqus ſtock· broker into a2 
man of gallantry ; ; the -apron, the bad ge of mechanic 
occupations, i in all its varieties of ſtuff and colour, was 
laid aſide; the phyficians and lawyers were no longer 
diſtinguiſhable by their garb; the former had laid afide 
the great wi , and the latter ceaſed to wear black, ex- 
cept in the ac val exerciſe of their profeſſions : in ſhort, 
a few 1 years of public tranquillity had e a 


whole nation into gentlemen. 


"In Hemile life the refinements were lo to be e 4 
In con ſequerice 'of à better education than it had been 
plual to beſtow « on them, women were become profi- 
cients in literature, and a man might read a lady's letten 
without Nofhing at the ſ . IE] convenience 


** 


— 
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of turnpike-roads had deſtroyed the diſtinction between f 


town and country manners, and the maid of honour 


and the farmer's wife put on a cap of the lateſt form, 


almoſt at the ſame inſtant. I mention this, becauſe it 
may have eſcaped the obſervation of many, 'that a new 


faſhion pervades the whole of this our iſland almoſt as 
inſtantaneouſly as a nr we illuminates a 1 of 


gunpowder v. 


Theſe, it may be fad, were but folbles ee 


ners of the times; but there were certain notions and 
opinions, which having been diſſeminated ſubſequent 
to the publication of the laſt of the collections of eſſays 
en een e _ A: and were nom 


-* The mille had alſo received great improvements, which have 
fince been further extended: public entertainments are now enjoyed in 
an immediate ſucceſſion: from the play the, company are generally 
able to get away by eleven, the hour of aſſembling t other places 
of amuſement; from theſe the hour of retirement is three, which 


gives, till noon the next day, nine hours for reſt; and after that ſuſſi- 


cient time for a ride, auctions, or ſhopping, before dee or ſix the dinner 


hour. Nor is this ſeeming indulgence and immoderate purſuit of plea- 
ſure ſo inconſiſtent with the attendance on public worſhip as it may 


ſeem: methodiſm, or ſomething like it, in many inſtances, makes them 
compatible; ſo that I have known a lady of high rank enjoy the Plea- 
ſures of a rout, that almoſt barred acceſs to her houſe, on the evening 

of a Sunday which ſhe had begun with prayer, and a participation ofthe 
ſolemnities which at an early hour in that day, are conſtantly celebrated | 


at St. James's chapel. 
For moſt of theſe refinements on our public tele we are in- 


| debited ts the lite Men: Corniclye,to whole ee tis Toe plabfites: 


' the magiſtrates of Turin and Bruſſels were ſo blind, and of her worth 
ſo inſenſible, that, as I was given to underſtand by intelligence com- 


municated to me in my judicial capacity, they ſeverally drove her out E 


both thoſe. cities : this hoſpitable country, however, afforded her an 
aſylum; and in Weſtminſter ſhe was permitted to improve our man- 
ners, without any further interruption, - than a preſentment of her 
houſe as a nuifance, by à grand jury of the county, which, had it 


been proſecuted, it might have been my lot to try; bue by the 


aid of her friends ſhe found means to ſmother it. Soon after, f 
became a priſoner for debts to a large amount; but in the riots 


Lite found means 10 eſcape from confinement, and has | never * 


i 


ri; 
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become principles that had miſ-led many, and were 
likely to affect the moral conduct of the young and 
unthinking: theſe had for their authors and propaga- 
tors ſuch men as Collins, Mandeville &, Morgan and 
Tindal; the firſt pair deiſts, and the latter infidels. 
And to theſe I might add, though I would not brand 
| them with ſo harſh an appellation as the laſt, Toland, 
Gordon, Trenchard, and others of that claſs of writers, 
men who having drank. the lees of the Bangorian 
- controverſy, were become ſo intoxicated - in their 
notions of civil and religious liberty, as to talk of 
the majeſty of the people! and ſhewed themſelves 
anxious that their zeal for religion might be eſtimated 
by their . of * 3 for the ſapport ; 
of it. 

- The flimſey arguments et in Collins's — 
courſe on Free-thinking, had been refuted with great 


learning and pleaſantry by Bentley, before which time, 
as I have been «ras Aa Np in his habit, 


"I i 


=o ig Gals 62h Be wh 5 name Was Rt was 2 native of 
Dort in Holland. He came to England young, and, as he ſays i in 
ſome of his writings, was ſo pleaſed with the country, that he took 
up his reſidence in it, and made the language his ſtudy. He lived in 
obſcure lodgings in London, and betook himſelf to the profeſſion. of 
phyſic, but was never able to acquire much practice. He was the au- 
thor of the book above-mentioned, as alſo of Free Thoughts on 

Religion, and * a Diſcourſe on Hypochondriac Affections, which 
Johnſon would often commend ; and wrote beſides, ſundry papers in 
the London Journal, and other ſuch publications, to. favour the cuſ- 


tom of drinking ſpirituous liquors, to which employment of his pen, 


it is ſuppoſed he was hired by the diſtillers. I once heard a London 
phyſician, who had married the daughter of one of that trade, men- 
tion him as 2 good ſort of -man, and one that he was acquainted with, 
and at the ſame time. aſſert a fact, which. L ſuppoſe he had learned 
from Mandeville, that the children of women addicted to dram- 
drinking, were never troubled with the rickets. He is ſaid to have 
been coarſe and overbearing i in. his manners, where he durſt be ſo; yet 
à2 great Matterer of ſome vulgar Dutch merchants, who allowed bim 3 

_ yenfion, This laſt information comes from a clerk of a 8 PINT | 
Oe whoſe hands the Money _—_ ; 
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3 the ſtreets of London, was in danger of being 
affronted; but the poiſon of Mandeville had affectei 
many. His favourite principle i is, the title of the moſt 
noted of all his bodks, Private vices, public benefits,” 
5 throughout which he labours to inculcate, as a ſubor- 
- | dinate poſition, this other, that man is a ſelfiſh being, 
and all that we call human beneficence is to be account 
ed for upon principles that exclude ths love of 8 
ourſelves e. 
Johnſon has n chat nd to the” 
clergy is ſeldom at a great diſtance from irreverence 
for religion. He ſaw the features 'of that malevolence 
in the writings of theſe men, and the point at which 
free-thinking was likely ta terminate; and taking up 
the defence of religion where Mr. Addiſon left it, he : 
made it a part of his deſign as well to adduce new ar- 
guments for its ſupport, and to enforce the practice of 
. Virtue, as to correct thoſe errors in the ſmaller concerns 
and occupations of life, the ridiculing _— rendered 
his paper an amuſement. _ 

In this ſituation and ſtate of Sn manners n 
ſon formed the plan of his Rambler, and with what 
ſpirit he entered upon it may be inferred from the 
following ſolemn addreſs, which he compoſed and of. | 

fered up to the divine Ty for- a n on the un 5 
dertaking: 5 5 

* « Alwighty Geb de Beer of all bed Mh En 

© out whoſe help all labour is ineffectual, and e 8 = 

© whoſe grace all wiſdom is folly; grant, «I beſeech 
— © Thee, that in this undertaking thy holy ſpirit may 
in not * n from: _ bert en? L may | page” ofS 

5 e SY . thy 

* Lord | Macdeafield, when Gier lade, was _ often to | have, 


kim at his houſe, and was ' pleaſed with his converſation. | He once 
got Mr. Addiſon to meet him, of whom being aſked his opinion L 


by. his lordſhip, Mandeville anfvieires; he thought him a parſon in 
a tye-wig. See Johnſon's life of Addiſon among the Lives of tha 


7 


% 
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thy glory, and the ſalvation af myſelf and 8 
— fer aol} of: n ſon n 
— was e without the, communica- 
nee friends, and.confequent- | 
1y without amy defire of aſſiſtante from them; it vas - 
from the ſtores of his own mind alone that he hoped. 1 
to de able to furniſh that variety of matter which it 
would require; which, that it might at no time fail 
hica, he kept up by noting in a common- place book that 
he carried about him, ſuch incidents, ſentiments, and 
remarks on familiar life and manners as were for his 
purpoſe. This method of accumulating intelligence 
had been practiſed by Mr. Addifon, and is humourouſly | 
deſcribed i in one o the Spectators, wherein he feigns 
to have dropped his paper of Notanda, conſiſting 
of a diverting medley of broken ſentences and looſe 
hints,” which he tells us he had collected, and had 
meant to make uſe of. Much of the fame kind is 
> Johnſon's atria as wo ITO 5 CHER oil 
| 5 HEREDIPETA born heir prefomptive to-great 0 | 
* fortune. — Had two unkles and an aunt. Eldeſt uin. | 
« ſquire and fon-hunter; other = "ſea captain grown 
28. rich, Mother a citizen's daughter. Father an attor- 
5 ney, always told me of the riches to be gotten by 
«pleaſing unk. Made a ſycophant early — Hunted, 
<-found- hares, caught fiſh; with the elder - aſked the: 
other his adventures, foreign countries. Wiſhed I 
w bed to [fea taken at word „ no land lubber 
2 ſhould” ſhave} his money. Went to ſta. During 
_ © yoyage eldeſt fell in hunting died Eſtate came to his 
© brother — He married aunt's/-maid, the groſſneſs of 
e behaviour cutting off from equals. Only aunt remains 
© now haunted by a half pay officer, or officer of the 
< guards, © a young gentleman with a place at court, a 
en widower without children, Kc. — The time * 
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in which I ſhould have acquired the means of: living, 
5. ——Folly of this kind of dependenge—Every man ſhould 
© live by his own powers. Flattery —flavery —defeated 
cat length by footman chambermaid · or peeviſhneſs 
© or caprice of age. Ideas hunting cards falling— 
« ſailors fate any manſion. Thus from 3 fortunes un- 
: certain of any, indeed diſabled from getting with ere- 
© dit or enjoying with dignity. Parents folly who in- 
2 Nr OE" OS e ſervi- 


1 SpA? 


55 « Aunt. a card-player—when not at hunting play 
at cards”... 
In the above article. we diſcern the rudiments of two. 
| moſt excellent papers, in the Rambler, number 199, 
and 198, the deſign whereof is to o deſcribe and ridicule 
the folly of legacy-bunting. „ 
lere follows another, in which is contained the hints 
3 ü — 5 which he formed that humorous relation of a 
Journey in a Stage Coach, given in the Karen, 
Number 84. 
At Graveſend waiting for the Fae: gry 
© tures. not of five hours but half one Each entered 
the room with baughtineſs—Each fat filent not with 
5 e but contempt At laſt the red coat, what 
_ © o'clock—Watch —not:go well coſt 30. Grave man 
F 7 for the news—Price of ſtocks, ſold out 4%. 
© Red coat filent—Only one that eſcaped contempt, a 


young woman who wanted a ſervice was going dn 


and was very officious to ſerve the company. Red 
coat wondered at our filence, told us how.much he 
© loved. to be on a level with his company. 1 Wo- 
man, hard tor. women of any condition to wait ſo 


i ; 8 * 
f 95 x 2 1 : 4 * A 
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one fide yet argunicht the ſame. © 
The | greateſt writers have [written] for eee eee 


\- 


© mid married to 4 trader. Another obſerved how 


frequently people of great figure were in ſuch places 


in diſguiſe, arid the nr ami nag IG 9 928821 | 
© delow-onrſelves. 


Jam vaga profiici — remotis. 


c How hard (dixit quzdam) for people uſed to | thels 5 
. own coaches to ride in mixed company. | 

Being thus ſtored with matter, Johnſon 1 
to publiſh his paper; and the firſt number came abroad 
on N the twentieth oP 1 of n. 1750. 


"4 


n the collection above-diicatiousd contains at ei ge 6 5 own 
opinions, ſeritiments on ſeveral ſubjeQs, and among them the follow- 
on writers: for bread, e e ce a eee 


ments of that Waker: : 0 „ a 


(s! 1 


— 


uid expedivit- Pitsch, . 3 

« Reafons of writing, , benevolence, defire of fame, vanity, e 
bs curioſity to know rate of a man's own underſtanding. Which 
© moſt / juſtifiable.” All may be ' forgiven if not perſiſted in, but 
© writing. ſor bread moſt, Rich talk without (excuſe; Roſc. If ne 
© well, hot leſs innocent or laudable than preſcribing — ple ing 
« judging—fighting, tranſacting public affairs, much better than 


200 cringing, carrying' a white ſtaff or voting, If ill, falls 'with leſs 


< hazard to the public than others. The preſcriber—pleader—judge 
hurt others. He only bookſeller who. will not venture much up- 
VP on 2 new name. Controverſy ſuſpicibus, if more to | be 50 on 


4 


- Shakeſpear—Dryden—Pope. Fatui, non un Bs aw et 
© affame d'argent. 


' © © Inconveniences of this life. To "ſb als; ; Ae — 


© ed with-many books, yet this may diffuſe knowledge and leaves 


3 « leſs room for vanity, ſometimes it may choak the way to letters, 


« and hinder learning but rarely. To themſelves moſt inconven. 
c ſeldom above want, endleſs labour, always a new work, ſubſcrip- 
* tions ſolicited, ſhameleſs importunity, meanneſs, Patrons and en- 
5. couragers to be got, .wretched obſequiouſneſs, companions. of polite 
£ follies, yices, dedication, hateful flattery, utmoſt ambition or hope 
© fimall place, youth of labour, old 98 of ä This =” 
« heh not gots Gay. | | 
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It was the office of a cenſor of manners d curb the 


irregularities into which, in theſe new modes of living, 
the youthful of both ſexes were apt to fall, and this 


he endeavoured to effect by gentle exhortation; by 


ſober reproof, and, not ſeldom, by the powers of wit 

and ridicule; but with what ſucceſs, others are as 
well able to tell as myſelf; however, if that is to be 

judged. of by the fale of the paper, it was doubtleſs 
great, for though its reception was at firſt cool, and 

| its progreſs flow, the world were too wiſe to ſuffer it 
to fink into oblivion: it was collected into volumes, 


and it would be too much for any one to ſay, that ten 
impreſſions of twelve hundred and fifty each, of a book 

fraught with the ſoundeſt precepts of economical wit 
dom, have been diſſeminated in van. 


On the firſt publication of the Rambler it met with 
a few readers who objected to it for certain particula- ; 


rities in the ſtyle, which they had not been uſed to in 


papers of the like kind, new and original combina- | 
tions of words, ſentences of an unuſual form, and 
words derived from other languages, though accom- 


modated to the genius of our own; but for theſe ſuch 
reaſons are affiened in the cloſe of the laſt paper, as 
not only are a defence of them, but ſhew them to 2 
improvements of out language. 


Of fingularity it may be obſerved, that, in ue; . 
it is originality, and therefore not a defect, and that 


all is not tumidity which men of little and confined 
reading pleaſe to call ſo. It is from a ſervile imitation 


of others, and the uſe of whole phraſes and ſentences. 


and cuſtomary combinations of words, that the va 


of ſtyles is not nearly as great as that of faces. The | 
vulgar opinion is, that the ſtyle of this century is the 


perfection of our language, and that we owe its ultimate 
and final improvement to Mr. Addiſon, and when we 
make his cold and n. W it is no 


wonder 


l 
i 
Li” | 
Is 
| 
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wonder if we miſtake ar and enimatien fer t- 


Aud. here T cannot but 1 the error and 5 | 
fortune of thoſe who are blind to the excellencies of 
ſtyle that occur in the works of many Engliſh proſe 
writers of the laſt century, which are rejected for 
no better a reaſon, than that in them we ſometimes 


meet with words not now in common uſe. A reader 


ignorant of the ſtate of our language at different pe- 
riods, and not converſant with the writings of ages 


long paſt, i is an incompetent judge of the ſubject, and 


his opinion of ſtyles of no weight or value. Such a 
one we may ſuppoſe hardly reſtrained from cenſuring 
the ſtyle of our liturgy, compiled for the moſt part ſo 
long ago as the reign of Edward the fixth, and the an- 
tiquated phraſe of the ſtate-papers in the Cabala, the 


- Burleigh, Sidney and Strafforde collections, notwith- 


ſtanding they ſeverally contain the moſt perfect models 
of precatory eloquence and civil negociation. 

I find an opinion gaining ground not much to the 
advantage of Mr. Addiſon' s ſtyle, the characteriſtics 


| whereof are feebleneſs and inanity. I ſpeak of that 


alone, for his ſentiments are excellent and his humour 
exquiſite. -In ſome inſtances he adopts vulgar phraſe, 
as when he calls an indiſcreet action a piece of folly, 
and too often uſes the expletive adverb along, thus, 


Come alang with me. Yet I am not willing to deprive 


bim of the honour implied in Johnſon's teſtimony, | 
« that his. proſe is the model of the middle ſtyle ;* but 
if he be but a mediocriſt, he is ſurely not a ſubject of 


| imaitation;/it being a rule, chat of e the delt are 


always to be ſelected. : 

That Johnſon owed bis excellence as 2 writer ro the 
divines and others of the laſt century, myſelf can at- 
_ . 8 bern eee of eee Frag 
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ig and heard Rim declare his fentiments of their works. 
Hooker he admired for his logical precifion, Sanderſon 

for his accuteneſs, and Taylor for his amazing erudi- 
tion; Sir Thomas Browne for his penetration, and 
Conley for the eaſe and unaffefted ſtructure of his 
periods. The tinfel of Sprat diſguſted him, and lie 
could but juſt endure the ſmooth verboſity of Tillo ... 
ſon. Hammond and Barrow he thought involved, and 1 
of the latter that he was unneceffarily prolix. | | 
It may perhaps be thought, as his literary acquain- 
tance was extenſive, and the toil of compiling his 
dictionary very great, that Johnſon was helped in the 
publication of the Rambler by the communications of 
others; but this was not the fact, he forbore to ſolicit | 
— Aftlſtance, and few preſumed to offer it, ſo that in 
the whole ſeries of thoſe papers, we know with'cet- 
tainty of only four that were not- of his own writing. 
Of theſe, No. 30, was fent him by Mrs. Catherine 
Talbot, daughter of Mr. Edward Talbot herein before 
ſpoken of; No 97, by Mr. Richardſon, the author of . 
Clariſſa, and numbers 44 and 100, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter of Deal, a lady to whoſe reputation for learning, — 
and the moſt eſtimable qualities of her ſex, no praiſe of 1 
mine can make any addition. Hence ariſes that uni- 9 
formity of ſubject and ſentiment with diſtinguiſhes | 
the Rambler from other papers of the like kind; but N 
how great muſt its merit be, when wanting the charm 55 ö | 
_ 


of variety and that diverſity of characters, which, by 

the writers of them, was thought neceſſary to keep 9 

attention awake, it could ſupport itſelf to the end, ll 

and make inſtruction a- ſubſtitute for amuſement L. | 
Nor can this defect, if it be any, be deemed a devia- 

tion from. Johnſon's original purpoſe, which was not 

ſo much to inſtruct young perſons of both ſexes i in the * 
manners of the town, as in that more important 

| ſcience, the conduct of human life; it being certain, 

7 R | that © 
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that he had it in his power as well to delight as to i in- 
ſtruct his readers; and this he has in ſome inſtances 
done, not only by the introduction of fictitious cha- 
racters and fancied portraits, but by ironical farcaſms 
and original ſtrokes of wit and humour, that have, per- 
baps, excited more ſmiles than the writings of many, 
_ whoſe chief purpoſe is was, like that of L/Eftrange 
and others, to make their readers merry. 

And hence we may take occafion to obſerve, the ; 
error of thoſe who diſtinguiſh. ſo widely between men 
of ſtudy and reflection, and ſuch as are hackneyed in 
the ways of the world, as to ſuppoſe the latter only 
qualified to inſtruct us in the offices of life. Lord 
Cheſterfield, i in his letters to his ſon, takes every oc- 
caſion to expreſs his hatred of an univerſity educa- 
tion, to brand it with pedantry, and to declare that 
it unfits a man for ſocial intercourſe. Some have 
aſſerted, that travelling is the only means to attain a 

knowledge of mankind; and the captain in Swift, in a 
; leſs extenſive view of human life, ſwears that 5 c 


1 To | FS a young gentleman right cations,” : 
3 The army s the very beſt ſchool 1 in the 1 nation. 


10 ay the truth, ' there are <li of men who 


contemn all knowledge derived from books, and pre- 


fer to it what they call turning over the great volume 
of the world. I had once a gardener that could not 
endure" the mention of Miller's dictionary, and would 
contend with me, that © practice was every thing; and 

innumerable are the inſtances of men who oppoſe 
mother-wit to acquired intelligence, and had rather 
grope their Way through the world, than be indebted 


| 7 for inſtruction to the ſearches of others. Such men 


=> theſe, in fituations they have not been accuſtomed | 


oy e ever award and gh 3. and it is for a 
2 | „ reaſon 


* * 
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reaſon nearly a-kin to this, that few rakes are able to 


look a modeſt woman in the face. On the, contrary, the | 
attainments of Johnſon were ſuch as, notwithſtanding . 


his home-breeding, gave him confidence, and quali- 
_ fied him for the converſation of perſons of all ranks, 
conditions, characters, and profeſſions, ſo that no 
ſooner had the Rambler recommended itſelf to the 
favour of the public, and the author was known to 
be of eaſy acceſs, than his acquaintance was ſought, 


and even courted, by perſons, of whom many, with all 


the improvement of travel, and the refinements of 
court.- manners, thought that ſomewhat worth know- 

ing was to be learned from the converſation of a man, 
While fortunes and courſe of life had precluded bim 
from the like advantages. 


Johnſon s talent for criticiſm, both preceptive and 8 


corrective, is now known and juſtly celebrated 3 and had 
he not diſplayed it in its utmoſt luſtre in his Lives of 
the Poets, we ſhould have lamented that he was ſo 
ſparing of it in the Rambler, which ſeemed to be a 
vehicle, of all others the moſt proper, for that kind 


of communication. An eulogium on; Tnolles- s Hiſ- 


tory of the Turks, and a ſevere cenſure of the Samſon 


Agoniſtes, of Milton are the only critical eſſays there 
to be found; ; to the latter he ſeems to have been 
prompted by no better a' motive, than” that hatred 
of the author for his political principles which he is 


known to have entertained, and was ever ready to 


avow. What he has remarked of Milton in his Lives 

of the Poets is undoubtedly true: he was a political 

enthuſiaſt, and, as is evident from his panegyric on 

Cromwell, a baſe and abject flatterer. His ſtyle in 

controverſy was ſarcaſtic and bitter, and not conſiſtent | 

with chriſtian charity; ; and though his apologiſts” 

" endeavour to defend him by the practice of the times, 
THE were in dir time better exemplars than he choſe 


"2 


| 
| | 
| | 
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to follow, the writings of Jewel, Mede, OE ES Dr. 
5 —.— 5 and others, his predeceffars 1 in religious and 
political controverfy; nor does he ſeem i in his private 
character to have poſſeſſed many of thoſe qualities 
that moſt . endear men to each other. His friends 
were few, Andrew Marvel, Marchmont Needham, and 
_ the younger | "Vane; and Cyriac Skinner, Harrington, 
Henry Ne vil, John Aubrey, and others, members of 
8 that crack-brained affembly the Rota- club, all repub- 
Heans and there. is. reaſon to fuſpect, from the ſtern- 
neſs of his temper, and the rigid diſcipline of bis 
family, that his domeſtic manners were far from ami- 
ble, and that he was neither a kind huſband nor an in- 
dulgent parent. But neither theſe nor thoſe other 
qualities that rendered him both a bitter enemy and a 
TH, . could 2 the ver of John- 


THEN 


. 4 Which ignorance bas admired, and Vert ap- | 
* plauded.” y 

The rellektion on that | enmity of Johnſon towards | 
Mon, which I have above remarked, leads me to 
mention another inſtance of it, which about this time 
fell under my obſervation., A. man of the name of 
Lauder, a native of Scotland, and educated in the | 
, univerſity. 'of ! Edinburgh, had, for reaſons that win . 
| hereafter be given, conceived 2 hatred againſt. the 
5 memory of Milton, and formed a ſcheme. to, con- 
viect him of plagiariſm, by ſhewing that he had in- 


ſerted in the Paradiſe Loſt whole paffages taken from 
the writings p Japdr modern. Jr s — "ih 
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3. 


leſs known; and of this crime 7 attempted to prove 
| Rus Kanal 6 1 175 inſtances | in forged quotati- 
ee 


N OLE 


ons to, and again 94 0 J 1 Ls intitled « An 


Eflay on Milton? s uſe of and imitation 9 f the moderns 


in his Paradiſe Loſt, dedicated to the ere of 
: Oxford and Cambridge, 8yo, 17597 7 While the book 


was, in the prels, the proof ſheets were. Submitted ti 
the inspection of our club, by a A member of © it who ha 


2 
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ohſer xe that Johnſon ſeemed to approy ve, not only 0 


14 


an intereſt in its publication, and T co uld all alo 088 7 


. tbe deſign but of the argument, and, ſeemed to exuſt 


191 


Pore. to the impoſture ] x am we! perſuaded, but chat 


likely to ſuffer, 1 7 this 1 il " Tat 1 he was not 


e wiſhed well to the argument muſt be inferred from 5 
the preface, which indubitably was written by Johnſon. | 


The charges of plagiariſm contained i in this prodyc- 


tion, Lauder has attempted to make out by citations 
to a very great number, from x Latin poem of Jacobus 


| Maſenius 2 jeſuit, cates.” c Palzſtra ligatz eloquen- 
iz? from the Adamus exul of Grotius, the FTrium- 


Phus Pacis“ of Caſp par Staphorſtius 4 from 5 
the Latin poems * Caſpar Barlzus, and the works of | 


many other. writers, For a time the world gave 7 
credit to them, and Milton's. reputation was ſinking 
under them, till a clergyman of great worth, Jearn- 


ing and induſtry, Mr. now Dr. John Douglas, | 
5 55 at firſt by mere Carey, ſet” bimſelf to 


nd out and compare the parafle paſſages, in the 


doing whereof he diſcovered,” that in a quotation a 
7 from Staphorſtius, Lauder had interpolated eight lines 


| taken. from a Latin tranſlation of the : Paradiſe Laſt, by 
a man named . Hogzus or Hog, and oppoſed them to 


. e in the original, as as evidence. of Milton” = 
R 3 EO plagiariin 


* 5 5 _ 


e 
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plagi piariſen,” "Proofs of the like rand © in paſſages cited 
Renn Taubman and many others are produced by Dr. 

Douglas ; ; but a fingle inftance of the kind would have | 
been ſufficient to blaſt” the credit of his adverſary. | 
5 Having made theſe. diſcoveries, 5, Dr. Doge © com- 
municated them do "the world. in a pamphlet intitled, 


c Milton 5 from the charge of plagiariſm, 


— brought againſt him by Mr. Lauder, &c. 8 vo. 1) 50. 


Upon the publication thereof his bookſellers called on 
Lauder for A Juſtification of themſelves, and a confirma- : 
tion of the charge; but he, with a degree of impudence 

not to be exceeded, acknowled Iged the interpolation of 


2 
r 


the books by him cited, and ſeemed to wonder at the 
0 folly of mankind it in making ſuch 'A rojit about eighteen 
bor twenty lines.” However, being a ſhort time after 
| convinced by Johnſon and others, that it would be more 
for his intereſt to make an ample confeſſion of his guilt, ; 
| than to ſet mankind at defiance, and ſtigmatize them 
with folly ; ; he did ſo in a letter addrefſed to Mr. 
. 1 publiſhed i in quarto, 1 751, beginning thus : 3 
e and tenderneſs are in any relation, ay 
* on all occafions, eminently amiable; but when they 
« are found in ap adverſary, and found ſo prevalent, * 
« to _overpower that zeal. which his cauſe excites, and 
. £ that heat which naturally increaſes i in the proſecution 
« of argument, and which may be in a great meaſure, 
5 0 juſtified by the loye of truth, they certainly appear 
C with, particular adyantages'; F and it js impoſſible not 
« to envy thoſe who poſleſs 1 the 1 of him, whom 
| « it is eyen ſome degree. of good fort une * known 
© as an enem 3 
2 will not ſo far dilemble my "weakneſs, or my 
« « fault „ as not to confeſs, that my wiſh was to have 
« paſſed 1 undetected; but fince it has been my fortune 
C to fail in my original defign, to have the ſuppoſitious 
« « paſſages which I have inſerted i in my quotations' made 
. known 


* 
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« known 10 the world, and the ſhade which began to 
© oather on the ſplendour of Milton totally dif perſed, 
I cannot but count it an allevation of my pain; that'T 


c have been defeated: by a man who knows how to uſe 


© advantages with ſo much moderation, and can en- 


Joy the en * en without * een * 


triumph. 


© Tt was one of the; W of this Shane not to 
« preſs upon a flying army, and therefore their enemies 


© were always ready to quit the field, becauſe they knew 
cs the danger was only in oppoſing. The civility with 

which you have thought proper to treat me, when 
you had inconteſtable ſuperiority, has inclined me to 
make your victory complete, without any further 
ſtruggle, and not only publicly to acknowledge the 
© truth of the charge which you have hitherto advanced, 
© but to confeſs, without the leaft diſſimulation, ſubter- 
« fuge, or concealment, every other interpolation I have 
made in thoſe authors, which oa have not Wy. N 
8 -agpertunity to examine. 


On the ſincerity and 3 this bones, > 


« 1 am willing to depend for all the future regard of 
185 mankind, and cannot but indulge ſome hopes, that 
they whom my offence has alienated from me, may, 


a by. this inſtance of ingenuity and repentance, be pro- 


s pitiated and reconciled. Whatever be the event, 1 


© ſhall at leaſt have done all that can be done in repa- 


r ration of my former injuries to Milton, to truth, and 


to mankind, and entreat that thoſe who ſhall continue 
implacable, will examine their on hearts, Whether 
© they have not committed equal crimes withogy eien 
0 . of ſorrow, or equal acts of atonem ent. 
Then follow the citations, ſome of which appear to 
* gratuitous, that is to ſay, ſuch as bad N the 
detection of the author” 8 e 
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wards :. 
. Abont Geben 35, I publiſhed: Re I of Dr. 
£ Johnſton's Tranſlation of the Pſalms, and having pro- 
£ cured from. the general aſſembly of the church of Scot- 


© Jand, a recommendation of its uſe to the lower claſſes 


Kang 9 ere che. een af Mijn, is. theſe 


of grammar-{chodls,' into which I had begun tointro- 


5.duce it, though not without much controverſy and 
_ © oppoſition, I thought it likely that 1 ſhould, by annual 


s publications, improve my little fortune, and be enabled 


4 to ſupport myſelf in freedom from the miſeries of in- 


£.digence. But Mr. Pope, in bis 'malevolence to Mr. 


* Benſon, who had diſtinguiſhed himſclf by his fond- | 


t beis for the ſame verſion, deſtroyed: all my hopes by 
© a diftich ®, in which he places Johnſton in a con- 
5 temptuous. comperifon TO the ns of * 


Loſt. 


From this time, el my i of Tohaſtion 8 


b ridiculous, and I was cenſured: with great freedom, 


« for forcing upon the ſchools an author, whom Mr. 
Pope had mentioned. only as a foil to a better poet. 


| © On this occaſion, it was natural not to be pleaſed, and 
s my reſentment ſeeking to diſcharge itſelf ſomewhere, 


« was unhappily directed againſl Milton. I xeſolved to 
« attack his fame, and f6und' ſome” paſſages in curſory 


{eager I grew for the diſcovery, and the more my 


5 hypothefis was oppoſed, the more I was heated with 


rage. The conſequence of my blind paſſion, I'meed 


| c « reading, which gave me hops of ſtigmatizing him us a 
« plagiary. The farther I carried my fearch, the more 


© not relate 5 22 by your detection, become apparent 


9 


eee In as 


| 2 * On two unequal gude. prope, he MG a,” —. 
n roo's nm. 
0 Dunciad, book in line 109. 
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WWW but 28 4 
* cauſe of anger leſs ſhameful and reproachful than 


_ © frattious malice, perſonal envy, or national. Jealouſy.” * 


The concluding paragraph of this confeflion carries | 
in it ſuch an appearance of contrition, that fe who 


read it at the time could withhold e 
it implores; theſe are the words of it: 
For the violation of truth, 1 * n de 

c cauſe I well know, that nothing can exeuſe it. Nor 


will I aggravate iny crime, by diſingenuous pallia- 
tions. Tanne I repent it, and reſel ve, that my 
Fence ſhall be my laſt. More I cannet perform, 
and more therefore cannot be required. IJ intreat the 
* parden of all men, whom I have by any means in- 
© duced to ſupport, to eountenance, or patronize any 


* firſt off 


© frauds, of Which I think myſelf obliged to declare, 
that not one of my friends was conſcious. I hope to 


deſerve by better conduct and more uſeful: under- 
_ © takings, that patronage which I have obtained from 


_ the moſt illuſtrious and venerable names by-miſre- 
< preſentation and deluſion, and to- appear hereafter in 


«© fach a character, as ſhall give yon no reaſon; to regret, 
that W is frequently mentioned =ith * _ 


3000 Reverend Sir, 8 ; 
; Tour nicft himbie Ares, 
= 40 Ys * Wi Laan Lavpzr” 


3 this boiling and abject ene 
fion, which, though it was penned by Johnſon *, 8 


ſubſcribed by himſelf, Lauder had the impudense, in 
a poſtſcript thereto, in effect to retract it, by pretend- 


ing that the deſign of bis eſſay was only to try ho 
deeply the prepoſſeſſion in favour of Milton was rooted 


in the minds of his admirers; and that the ſtratagem, 


as he calls it, was ee to a P7 on a few 


- obfſtinate 


vide zifen, the account of a W e of Lauder s. 


% © 4 


vation af his offence; and is purſued with a declaration 
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vn perſons ; and, whether that was ſo criminal 

as it has beg ere r "ie Has Mag the ener mind 
to determine.” , f 

After the Wonen of this nn the- Fee = 
it reſted! in a conviction of the villainy of its author, 
ſtrengthened by the inconſiſtency between the reaſons 
aſſigned in that and thoſe in the poſtſcript. - Never- 
theleſs, in the year 1754, reſolving to attack Milton 


in another quarter, Lauder publiſhed a pamphlet in- 
titled, King Charles I. vindicated from the charge of 
© plagiariſm brought againſt him by Milton, and Milton 


© himſelf convicted of forgery: and a groſs im poſition 
© on the public.“ The deſign of this pamphlet was, 
to ingratiate himſelf with the friends to the memory 
of Charles by ſhewing, that the prayer of Pamela, in 


Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, was, by an artifice of Mil- 
ton, inſerted in an edition of the Eikon I, vith 


a view to fix on the king a charge of impiety. 
With this queſtion I meddle not; I have 1 to 
obſerve upon Lauder's pamphlet, that the argument. 


18 introduced by a defence of his eſſay, and an affertion, 


that his letter, which he ſays was written by Johnſon, 
in many reſpects contained not his ſentiments, and was, . 
more properly than an apology, an enormous aggra- 


of the author, in the ſincerity of his heart, that had 
not Milton with ſuch unparalleled malignity blaſted the 


king, he would not upon any conſideration have either 


offered a violence to truth, put an impoſition on the 

public, though but for a moment, or attempted 9 n 

Milton“ s reputation by a falſhood. N 
Behold here a reaſon far differing Fre ka 


5 oft the 


two former; the firſt was a provocation given him by 
a diſtich of Mr. Pope” 85 the ſecond was a deſire by a 
ſtratagem, as he calls it, to try how far the partiality 
of Milton's admirers would lead N and this laſt i is, 
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his reſentment of an injury done to the memory of king 


| Charles the firſt. If we aſk, which of theſe is the true 


one? the anſwer muſt be, neither; for it appears that 
Lauder had projected an edition of Maſenius and other 


of the Latin poets referred to in his eſſay, and that in 
order to obtain fi ubſcriptions for the ſame, he had been 


J guilty of the wickedneſs 15 ro to and proven 2 
him. Fo Or” 

The concluding düse af this laſt BU of 
Lauder, as it is for its impudence matchleſs, T here 
give, and in the doing thereof conſign his memory to 


that infamy, which, by his « com mplicated er he 
| has incurred. 


As for his [Milton' 81 plagiariſins, L intend ſhortly, | 


* God willing, to extract ſuch genuine proofs from thoſe 


c authors who held forth the lighted torch to Milton, 
1 mean, who illuſtrated the ſubject of the Paradiſe 


Loſt, long before that prince of plagiaries entered upon 
Cit, as may be deemed ſufficient, not only to replace 


the few interpolations, (for which I have been ſo 


© hideouſly exclaimed againſt) but even to reinforce the 


c charge'of plagiariſm againſt the Engliſh poet, and fix 


ft upon him by irrefragable. conviction in the face of 
the whole world, and by the ſuffrage of all candid and 


0 impartial judges, while fun and moon ſhall endure, 
© to the'everlaſting ſhame and confuſion of the whole 
4 idolatrous rabble of his numerous partizans, particu- . 


— 


© larly, my vain-glorious adverſary, who will reap only 


© the goodly harveſt, of diſappointment” and r er | 


c where he expected to gather laurels. 


In 1756, Dr. Douglas publiſhed a new edith of 5 


his pamphlet, with the title of « Milton no plaglary, 


"Cora detection of the forgeries contained in Lauder's 


* eſſay on the imitations of the moderns in the Paradiſe 
0 Loſt: ” to this is an appendix, containing part of an 


; apology of Lauder” $ a ee for having been the 


„„ publiſhers 


. r R * * 8+: or 


| publiſhers of his eſſay, in which. 1 give: an account 


of their conduct, after the firſt diſcovery of his villainy, 
in the following words: An immediate application to 
uder was neceſſary, as well to juſtify ourſelyes, as 
1 to remove or confirm the charge. _ Accordingly, we 
© acquainted him, that if he did not inſtantly put into 
© our. hands the books from which he had taken the 
0 Principal paſſages, we would publicly diſclaim all con- 
© nexion with him, and expoſe his declining the only 
c ſtep. left for his defence. Tbis declaration brought 
« him to us the following day, when, with great con- 
« fidence, he acknowledged the interpolation of all the 
c books; and ſeemed to wonder at mankind in making 


= ſuch a rout about eighteen or twenty lines. As this 


l man then has been guilty. of ſuch a wicked impoſition 
« upon. us, our friends, and the public, and is capable 


© of ſo daring an avowal of it, we declare, that we will 


0 have no farther intercourſe with bim, and that * 4 
+ now fell his book only as a curioſity. of fraud and 
« e ages. which all the ages, of e ee cannot | 


. 


* 
* 3 F 


"With a Funn thus blaſted, it WAS NEX to, (eral 


fible for this man to continue in England; \ he therefore 
left it, and went to ſettle at Barbadoes, propoſing: to 


ſet up a ſchool there; but, upon his arrival on the 
Iſland, be met with ſmall Sonata and is fad. to 


have died about. the FAC ATI Fry 1 1) N 
As Johnſon, though not in the leaſt an e to 
the impoſture above related, had a conſiderable ſhare 


in the controverly that it gave riſe to, it teemed 1 to me 


” neceſſary to be thus particular i in giving. ſych an account 
thereof as would concentrate into one point all that was 


written on the ſubject, and convey to poſterity. the 
hiſtory of a tranſaction, the like whereof is not to be 


found among the records of literature, It is.too ſad a 
: h that than and. rec ä 
. 1 „„ 5 —— 


* 


itude of mind are qualities 
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Baspeslest of each other, and that the world has in 
all ages abounded with examples of men of great eru- 
dition who have been wanting in common honeſty. 
We read of men who have corrupted the Holy Serip- 
tures. with a view. to favour a particular herefy ; and 
of monks who have forged charters to promote the 
| ſecular intereſts of their faternity : theſe, though wicked 
actions, muſt be ſuppoſed to have ſprung from a prin- 
ciple, which, having for its obje& a common benefit, 
had I Glas of generoſity i in it : but the motives Y 
this impoſtor were all of the ſelfiſh kind, revenge for 
w ſuppoſed injury done to himſelf, and an impatience 
to be relieved from. his own peculiar and perſonal 
wants and diſtreſſes; and though it was for ſome time 
thou ght that his confefſion had atoned for his offence, 
we find it was in fact an aggravation of it : In as much 
as it was not fincere, it was a repentance to be re- 
pented of; and indeed in one ſenſe he ſeems to have 
thought ſo, for, in his laſt publication, he retracte it, 
and that nothing might be wanting to fill up the mea- 
ſure of his iniquity, he defies his detector, whoſe en- 
deavours were to beget in him that ſenſe of ſhame 
which, as it is ever the forerunner of . b 
ever been deemed ſalutary. | 5 
x Great thanks are due to this keel deine A 
eminent ſcholar for the zeal and induſtry manifeſted by 


him in the courſe of this fingular controverſy, and 


every. judicious reader muſt rejoice, that through his 
means our great poet has been reſcued from an infa- 
mous charge, and that we may yet read the 1 
- - Loft without a ſuſpicion of i its originality. n 
"TI's return to Johnſon, I have already ſaid that he 
_ no regard to time or the ſtated hours of refoition, 
or even reſt ; and of this his inattention I. will here re- 
late 2 notable inſtance. Mrs. Lenox, a lady now well 
| Enown in the literary world, bad written a novel inti- 


tled, 


* 


236 e , LAS or. 


£5 tled, The life of Harriot Stuart,“ nn in the ſpring 


of 1751, was ready for publication. One evening at 


the club, Johnſon propoſed. ro us the celebrating the 


birth of Mrs. Lenox' s firſt literary child, as he called 
her book, by a whole night ſpent in feſtivity. Upon 


his mentioning it to me, I told him I had never ſat up 
a whole night in my life; but he continuing to preſs me, 


and ſaying, that I ſhould find great delight in it, I, as 


did all the reft of our company, conſented. The place 
appointed was the Deyil tavern, and there, about. the 


hour of eight, Mrs. Lenox and her huſband, and a 


lady of her acquaintance, now living, as alſo the club, 
and friends to the number of near twenty, aſſembled. 
Our ſupper was elegant, and Johnſon had directed 


that a magnificent hot apple-pye ſhould make a part ” 
of it, and this he would have ſtuck with bay-leaves, | 
| becauſe, forſooth, Mrs. Lenox was an authoreſs, and 


had written verſes ; and further, he had prepar- 
ed for her a crown of laurel, with which, but not 


till he had invoked the muſes by ſome ceremonies of 


his own invention, he encircled her brows, The 


night paſſed, as muſt be imagined, in pleaſant conver- 
 fation, and harmleſs mirth, intermingled at different | 
periods with the refreſhments. of coffee and tea. 
About five, Johnſon's face ſhone with meridian ſplen-' 


dour, though his drink had been only lemonade ; but 
the far greater part of us had deſerted the 3 of 
Bacchus, and were with difficulty rallied to partake 


of a ſecond refreſhment of coffee, which was ſcarcely 


ended when the day began to dawn. This pheno- 


menon began to put us in mind of our reckoning; 


but the waiters were all ſo overcome with ſleep, that 


it was two hours before we could get a bill, and it was 
not till near eight that the creaking of the ſtreet-door 


; gave the _—_ for our SOD... Bo 
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My mirth had been conſiderably abated by a ſevere | 
fit of the tooth-ach, which had troubled me the greater 


5 part of the night, and which Bathurſt endeavoured to 


alleviate by all the topical remedies and palliatives he 
| copld think of; and I well remember, at the inſtant 
of my going out of the tavern-door, the ſenſation of 
ſhame that affected me, occaſioned not by reflection on 
any thing evil that had paſſed in the courſe. of the 
night's entertainment, but on the reſemblance it bore 
to a debauch. However, a few turns in the Temple, 
and a breakfaſt at a. neighbouring coffee-houſe, enabled 
me to overcome 3 
In the foregoing pages 1 have a the matinee 
that induced Johnſon to the inſtitution of the club, . 
and the writing of the Rambler ; and here I may add, 
that his view in both were ſo far anſwered, as that the 
amuſements they afforded him contributed, not only to 
relie ve him from the fatigue of his great work the 
| Dictionary, but that they ſerved to divert that me- 
lancholy, which the public now too well knows was 
the diſeaſe of his mind. For this morbid affection, 
as he was uſed to call it, no cauſe can be aſſigned; 3 
nor will it gratify curioſity to ſay, it was conſtitutional, 
or that it diſcovered itſelf in his early youth, and 
haunted him in his hours of recreation; and it is but 
a ſurmiſe that it might be a latent concomitant of 
that diſeaſe, which, in his infancy, had induced his 
mother to ſeek relief from the roya touch. His 


. own conjecture was, that he derived it from his father, 


of whom he was uſed to ſpeak as of a man in whoſe 
temper. and character melancholy was predominant- | 
Under this perſuaſion, he at the age of about twenty, 


drew up a ſtate of his caſe for the opinion of an 


eminent phyſician i in Staffordſhire, and from him re- 
ceived an anſwer, < that from the ſymptoms therein 
8 Ta, Hi: could. think . better of his diſ- 


0 order, 
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As he had given his readers no warning 0 


TUB LIFE ] 


© without great eare might poffibiy terminate in the 

» deprivation of his rational faculties.” The dread of 
ſo great a calamity was one inducement with him ro 
abſtain from wine at certain periods of his life, when 
Eis fears in this reſpect were greateft ; but it was not 
without ſome reluctanee that he did it, for he has of- 
ren been heard to declare, that wine was to him fo 


great a cordial, that it required all his reſolution to 
refiſt the temptations to ebriety. 


It was fortunate for the public, that during a YEAR ; 
of two years, the depreſſion of his mind was at no 


time fo great as to incapacitate him for fending forth : 
2 number of the Rambler on the days on which it 


became due; nor did any of the effays or difcourſes 


therein contained, either in the choice of ſubjects or 
the manner of treating them, indicate the leaft fymp- 


tom of drooping faculties or laſſitude of ſpirit. Never- 
_ thielefs, whether the conſtant meditation on ſuch topics 


as moſt frequently occur therein, had not produced in 


his mind a train of ideas that were now become uneaſy 


to Him, or whether, that intenſeneſs of thought which 
he mut have exerted, firſt, in the conception, and 
next, in the delivery of ſuch original and noble ſenti- 
ments as theſe papers abound with, had not made the 


relaxation of his mind neceffary, he thought proper to 


difcontinue the Rambler at a time when its os ova 
was but in its dawn. 


The paper in which this Kis reſolution is announced, | 
is that of March 14, 175%, which dee es tlie work. 
bib intention, 


they were unprepared for the ſhock, 3 tad the mor- 
tification to receive the tidings and the blow at the 


fame inftant, with the aggravation of a ſympathetic me- 


lancholy, excited by the mournful expreſſions wir 
5 which be takes His leave. OO NE OR” 


- = 5 : ; 
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ſecret to his readers, it is but too apparent that it was 
written in the hours of dejection, and that the want of 
aſliſtance and encouragement was not the weakeſt of 
his motives. Of the former of theſe two he had ſure- 
ly no right to complain, for he was ſo far from heing 


ever known to wiſh for aſſiſtance, that his moſt. inti- <L 


mate friends ſeemed: to think it would have been pre- 
| ſumption to offer it. The want of encouragement. in- 
deed might be a- juſtifiable cauſe. of diſcontent, for L 
have reaſon to think that the number of papers taken 
off hardly amounted to five hundred on any of the 
days of publication. Nevertheleſs, the ſlow circulation 
of the paper was to be accounted: for by other reaſons 
than that the author was never a favourite with the 
public, a reflection that would have been but excuſable, 
had his imitations of Juvenal become waſte paper, or 
his Irene, inſtead of being ſuffered to run nine nights, 
been configned to oblivion on the firſt; for it muſt be 


| | conſider ed, that the merits, of the Rambler were of a 


kind not likely to recommend it to thoſe» who read 
chiefly for amuſement, and of readers, this claſs will 
ever be by much the moſt. numerous: the ſubjects 
therein diſeuſſed are chiefly the weightieſt and moſt | 
important, reſpecting more our eternal than temporal 


happineſs; and that theſe were the obſtacles to the pro- 
greſs of his paper, Himſelf has unawares confeſſed in 

his apology for the conduct of it. I have never, 
= he, complied-with temporary curioſity, nor ena- 


e bled my readers to diſcuſs the topic of the day. I 
have rarely: exemplified my aſſertions hy living cha- 
+ rafters; in my papers no man could look for cenſures 
5 of his enemies or praiſes of himſelf; and they only 

were expected to peruſe them, whoſe paſſions let 
them leiſure for abſtracted truth, enen virtue | 
: eaſe x 3ts naked, ee 20 * i 
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think the reaſons for diſcontinuing the publication a 
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Towards the cloſe of this laſt paper, he ſeems to 
N to the final fentence of mankind,” with a fort 


e preſuge, that one more deliberate than that to which 


ke was ſubmitting might be mere favourable to his la- 
beurs. Ile little thought at this time to what length 
he joſtice of mankind would ge; chat he ſhould be a 
witnels t the publication of: the tenth edition of che 
Rambler, or that his heart would ever be dilated, as 


bis friends can teſtify it was, with the news of iy bo- ; 


ing tranſlated into the Ruſſian language. | 
Much might be faid in commendation my this Wd: 7 
lent work ; but ſuch fuffrages as thoſe here mentioned 


| fer it almoſt above praiſe. In the author's o opinion 


it was leſs eſtimable than in that of his judges: ſome 
merit indeed he claims for having anriched his native 


language, but in terms ſo very elegant and modeſt, 


that they at onee hold forth an exemplar,” and convey 


an apology. I have laboured, ſays he, to refine our 


language to grammar and purity, and to clear it 


| 2 from colloquial barbariſms, licentious idioms, and ir- 


| (regular combinations. Something perhaps I have 
_ © added to the elegance of its conſtruction, and ſome- 


thing to the -barmony of its cadence. When com- 


7 © mon: words were leſs pleaſing to the ear, or leſs 


distinct in their fignification, 1 have familiarized-the 


- 
IL 


terms of -philoſophy* by applying them to popular 

© ideas, but have rarely admitted any word not au- 
© thorized by former writers. With what ſucceſs 
theſe endeavours of his have been attended is beſt 


known to thoſe who have made eloquence their ſtudiy; 
andi it may go far towards the Ramping a laſting cha- 


racter of purity, elegance, and ſtrength on the ſtyle of 
Johnſon, to ap, that ſome of the moſt popular orators 


81 n have 


el this country mow living, haue not only propoſod it 
to themſebvos as:a model for ſpeaking, but for the pur- 


poſe of — * * his ren 
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The e of bis fargel. paper % YN 

very awful, that I gannat refit the temptation ta infert - 

it, and the rather for that it ſeems to, bays. been. writ. - 
ten under a perſuaſion, that Almighty. God had been 
| propitious to his labour, and that the, ſolemn. addreſs 
to him which he had compoſed. and offered up. on 
caſion of his .engaging in it, had een heard. and was 

N to be accepted, hx ns oh neus id 

The eſſays profeſſediy ſerious, if I have been able 

to execute my qxn intentions, will be fqund e 

_ + confarmable\to.the precepts, of Chriſtianity, wirhau 

any accommodatian. to-the-Jigentiquſpeſs and.levity, o 

e the preſent age. therefore look back; on this part 


ol my work with pleaſyre, which, no. praiſe, of way 


« thall diminiſh or augment. / 1,þall. never: envy; the 
« honours which. wit and, Jearning,abtajn,.in-any. other 
*-cauſe, if I can he mumbered among.the Writers who 
ee. gien axdaur fe fett, 690 confidence to truth: 
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The Rambler. "thus rubliſhed3 in pumbers,: was Raves | 


| ſuffered to be loſt to the World, or to fink in ohlixion . 

As ſoon as, by the concluſion , of it, it hecame a com- 
plete work, it was, collected into vaumes, and printed 
in Scotland“, ande ſaon after, alſe herę, and obtained = 
ſuch favour with, the public, as vas an inducement 
with Dr. Hauheſworth to an undertaking of the fame 
kind, the publication of a, periodical paper called The 


Adventurer For the carrying, n ſugh à work 25 
b a enn, en pe he N but a mall 
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ſtock of learning, was Mort Tas feu! 
He had excellent natural parts, and, by reading the 
modern agli and French a s, had acquired a 
Kyle, which, by his acquaintance nn Johnfot he had 

improved into a a very” good one. He wrote verſes, that 


z to ſay in/Englifh, with caſe and fluency, and was bet- 


ter acquainted with the world than moſt. men are who 
have been bred to no profeſſion, : 
The ſubjects of theſe papers, like thoſe of the Riki: 


bler, are human life and manners, with a mixture of 
wrong and inftruQive ame, aſantry, —— and moral 


N q Q3 
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their Hertel in a a great meaſure; to tive: The 


curioſity of the reader is, to x ſmall degree, gratified 


by the laſt paper, which affigus to their author, Dr. 
Joſeph Warton, ſuch as have à certain ſignature, and 


leaves to Dr. Hawkeſworth himſelf the praiſe of ſuch 


as are without any. To the infbrmation there given, 
J add, that the papers marked A. which are ſaid to 


: have come from a ſource that ſoon failed, were ſupplied 


| "alice on Tue 


as they are now collected into volumes, ar 


by Dr. Bathurſt, an original affotiate in the work, and 
thoſe diſtinguiſhed by the letter T. by Johnſon . 
The firſt nu mher of the Adventurer made its appear- 
Jay „November 7, 1752, and on that 
weekday, and lb on Saturdays, k continued to be 
ubliſhed, till the ninth of March 1754. To point 
out the many excellent eſſays contained i in it is needleſs, 
x together 
with the Rambler form a ſyſtem of moi | and' cecono- : 
mical inſtitution 3 two of them are to be looked on as 
curioſities in different _ Dr. Warton's rem: 
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„ of.the papers ſigned T, T affert on 
be unthority”'of his Adverſaria, in "which: ae de origital hints 
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© King Lear and the Tempeſt, the moſt learned 
and judicious critiques i in the Engliſh language, and 
the account of a native of Scotland, called Admirable 
Crichton, dictated from TEE by Fee to Hawkeſ- 
worth. 

As fobafon Se i be Veste EY a ho h 
either ſpoke or wrote, he has not vouchfafed to Zo 
any authority for the, incredible relation, which the 
Adventurer contains, of the perſonal and, mental en- 
dowments of a man who is deſcribed as 2 monſter both 
. of erudition and proweſs, and in every other view of 
his character is repreſented as having paſſed the limits 
of humanity. That he had no authority for what be 
has related of him, would be too much to fay, after 
he has afſerted; that he had ſuch” 28 was inconteſtible, 
yet. having that, be has kept within the bounds of it, 
and caſt a veil over that blaze of glory, which, to e 


* 


on in its naked ſ e would not 5 155 . 
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"the beholder. | 


76 


* 


is given, is in Ae e 5 Dog 

Among the favourites of nature, that tans Rem 
c time to time appeared in the world, enriched with 
<; various endowments and contrarities of excellence, none 
« ſcems to have been more exalted above the common 


© rate of humanity, than the man known about two 
* centuries ago by, the. appellation of the Admirable 


c Crichton; ; of whoſe hiſtory, whatever we may ſup- | 


© preſs a8 ſurpaling credibility, yet we ſhall, upon in- 
« conteſtable authority, relate enough to rank him 5 


* 


* among prodigies. | 


cc Virtue,” lays Virgil, e is better zedepted * it 5 


comes in a pleaſing form: the perſon of Crichton 
« was eminently. beautiful; but his beauty was conkiſt- 


« ent with ſuch activity nd ſtrength, that. in 8 3 
c he would ſprids at one dound rhe N of twenty, 
1 feet 
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t er r b zatsgonilt; and For why mis brd ir 3 


41 in either on ad t. ſüch force and dexterity, cer 
2 . any" one hail e courage to en gage | him. 1 

„ Having fludied at St. Andres 1 in Scotla ad. He 
went to Paris in his twent firſt Lear, and RT oh 

| 5 the : gate of, hy " colleg e of Avarre 4 kind of Hallevge 

* to te! learned of that univerſity, 2, to diſpute with Bim 

| Ton, A certaſn day; ; offering to his opponents, whoever 
© they Weil be, pe choice. of ten languages, and of 


Cat the faculties and ſeiences. On the day 3 ap p. pointed, = 
: three "Ribs auditors aſfembled, "when Four e . | 


of the church ad fifty maſters, a 1015 peared. againf { him; 


ant one of His antagoniſts con fe 


i above. the reich of f man, and that a 5 ears 


1 palled \ without Food” or flecp, i; Wel. not 'be ſy ficient 


1 for the attariment of his learning 3 After 3 dif- 
| 45 *putation of nine hours, be was preſented hs the 
eſident and Profeſſors with a diamond and a 


* 9 


NIST "of gold,” and diſmiſſed. with repested actla- 
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2 From: Pari He Went a5 * ard Wir he | 
Ea the lame challenge, and Had, in the preſence . 


T of the pope and cardinals, the fame Tuccels. „ Alter. 


t wards he contratted at Venice an Icquatatance 8 ith 


8 Aldus Nranutfs, by. whom Re cas introduced te to Mfc 


| Flearned of that "city; ten \iſited 'Padus, where" he 


-< © engaged 3 in andthe þ ublic” dif utation, bett ning his 
performance with, an an Feel — in praife of the 
c Rn and the aſſembly then preſent, ang concludit ing 


7 with an oration equally unpremeditated i in N 


dation of ignorance. hats 
8 * He after war 8 publiſhed andther e 
57 Which he declared Be ke ready | to detect the errors 


of Ariſtotle and all his commentators, either in the 7 


— — 1 


J common forms 6 logic, „or in any which Bis anita- | 
: L goniſts 


es, . that the doctors 
© were "defeated, that, be gave proofs of Enowledge : 


„ 


„ 


_ © it exactly, and im the recital follow the 
5 ©all'kis variety of tone and geſticulationn eee 
e Nor Was His in ia arms leſs than in learning, or 
, Ab. courage inferter to Bis fkin: there was à peize- 
«fighter: in Mantua, who traveling about the world, 1 5 
a aeterding to the burbareus ehſtom of that” age, a 2 
[general challenger; Rad defeated the moſt celebrated 
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c geuilis ee of a. erer different kinds of | 


c yerſe. 2g Rar 
Theſe acqpuiitivis of tata Ae Sue 


dous, were not gained at the expence of any pleaſure | 
© which youth generally indulges, or by the omiſfion 


© of any accompliſhment ih which it becomes a gentle- 


man to excel © he practiſed, in great perfection, the 

Karts of drawing and painting; he was an eminent per- 
former in botii vocal and inſtrumental muſie; he 
danced with uticomtittion gracefulneſs; and on the day 
c after his diſputattion at Paris, exhibited his {kill in 


« hoſemapihip before the court of France, where, ut a 


c public match of tilting, he bore ee _ . N 


© his lande fifteen times: together. . 
He excelled" Hkewiſe in gomeſtie ae of les 6. 


nity and reputatien; and in the interval between his 
© challenge and diſputation at Paris, he ſpent ſo much 
of his time at cards, dice, and tennis, that a lampon 
was fixed upon tlie gate of the Sorbonne, directing 


© thoſe that would ſee khis — of an ww 


' + look for bim at the tavern. 0 % 
e 80 extenſive" was his ebene „A Kean 
manners, that in att Italian comedy, compoſed by 
2 Rimſelf, and Exhibited before the court of Mantua, 

„Re is ſaid to have perſonated fiſteen different cha- 


ractets; in all-which he might ſucceed without great 


| © difficulty, Hitce he had ſuch power of retention, that 


5 otice bearing an oration of an hour,” he would repeat 


e in mary 1 3 and by Mantua, 


| where, | 


dee 
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© where he then — had killed abs that 
appeared againſt him. The duke repented that he 


had granted him his protection; when Crichton, 
looking on bis ſanguinary  ſucceſs/ with indignation, 
_ © offered to ſtake fifteen hundred piſtoles, and mount 


the ſtage againſt, him. The duke, with ſome reluct- 


cance, conſented, and, on the day fixed, the combat- 3 


© ants appeared: their weapons ſeemed to have been 
« ſingle rapier, which was then newly introduced in 
c Italy. The prize- fighter advanced with great vio- 

< lence and fierceneſs, and Crichton contented himſelf 


calmly to ward his paſſes, and ſuffered him to exhauſt 
. © his vigour. by his own fury: Crichton then became 


« the aſſailant; and preſſed upon him with ſuch force 
and -agility, that he thruſt him thrice through the 
© body, and ſaw him expire: he then divided the prize 


he had won, e the widows whoſe: huſbands had 


chang killed. i Kit ; 


1 51 3% 


The death of hls. ent man I. fhould b 5 . | 


d to conceal, did I not know that every reader will 


© enquire curiouſly after that fatal hour, which i is com- 
mon to all human beings, however di 


I je n 
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The duke of Mantua having 3 45 — 1 
ꝓroofs of his various merit, made him tutor to his 


| ſon Vinceutio di Gonzaga, a prince, of looſe. manners 


and turbulent diſpoſition. On this. occaſion it was, 


| that he compaſed the comedy in which. be exhibited 
fo many different characters wich (exact propriety. 


But his honour: was of ſhort. eq ce, for. n 


das one night in the time of Carnival rambling about 


« the ſtreets, with his guitar in his hand, he was at- 


tacked by 6x.men;maſked. Neither his courage nor 


« ſkill, in this exigence geſerted hie: he oppoſed them 
« with ſuch activity and ſpirit; that he ſoon diſperſed 
dane ang SY Ain ceadars who, WY off 


ed w_ | 


— 


0 
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© his, maſk, diſcovered. himſelf to be the prince his 
-® pupil. Crichton falling on his knees, took his own 
« ſword by the point, and preſented it to the prince, 


«© who. immediately ſeized it, and inſtigated, as ſome 


c ſay, by Jealouſy, according 1 to others, only by drunken 


« fury and brutal reſentment, thruſt him through, the 


„ heart.  - 0 
Thus was the Admirable Crichton brought into 
that ſtate, in which he could excel the meaneft of 
mankind only by a few empty honours paid to his me- 
mory: the court of Mantua teſtiſied their eſteem by 
a public mourning; the contemporary wits were pro- 


. fuſe of their encomiums; and the palaces of Italy | 


« were adorned. with pictures repreſenting. him on. 
© horſeback, with a lance in one Jn and a book in 


0 the other.“ 
„ ede account is 40 Ackedive in. 8 3 
of hiſtorical verity, that it has been by ſome ſuſpected 
to be fabulous. It is true, that in eſſays of ſuch a 
kind as {that which contains this eulogium, it is not 
uſual, for that would be to incur the charge of pedan- 
try, to cite authorities; nevertheleſs, the circumſtan- 
ces of time and place ſeem ſo neceffary i in the relation 


of every uncommon event, and in the deſcription of 
every extraordinary perſon, that the omiſſion of both. 
in this infnce, a dcn . 


celebrated, can hardly be excuſed. 


Jo ſupply theſe defects I might * 1 reader to, 
> authorities, that fix the place of his birth at Clunie 


in the ſhire of Perth in Scotland, the year thereof at 


1551, and that of his death 1583; and that tell us alſo, 


that Crichton's name of baptiſm was James; and as to 


the facts enumerated in the Adventurer, they ſeem to : 
. be ſufficiently authenticated to all the purpoſes of biſ- 
torical information, ina beck written in 169%». by 
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Sir Thomas Urquhart -, bearing this firange” title, 
EK TK TAAATFON, or th difeovery of a moſt er. 


« fite jewel more precious than diamonds inchaſed in 


© gold, che like whereof was never ſeen in any age; 
8 ound in the _ kennel o of . the” —4 


This Sngular periony while: Fes FR TR . 


was a.phyſician of, the houſe, of Cramarty. in Scotland, a man of learn- 


ing, and the firſt tranſlator into * 13 of the works of Rabelais, 
In the time of the rebellion in Scotland, Temp. Car. 1. he was a fierce 


offponetit-'of the preſbyterian eſtabliſhmicht, and taking, as we may 


ſuppoſe, an active part againſt it, Was made a priſoner of war, and 

' though enlarged on his parole, endured many hardſhips, Beſides the 
| book abe de- mentioned, he wrote ſundry tracts which have lately been 
collected and publiſhed in one volume 6Ravo, one whereof is ittitled, 


The true pedigree and lineal deſcent of the moſf ancient af Honvur- 


© able family of Urquhart in the houſe of Cromarty, from. the creation f 


« of the world till the year 165 2, in which we are not. more aſto- 
niſhed to meet with a long Aucreffibn of names, for the moſt - part 


purely Greek, than to find ſuch minute particulars recorded,” as neither 
biſtory 1 nor tradition was * before known to obtrude upon poſte- 


For nc” king of one _ his ERGY 8 Prien, 


who ke ys Hived'A; XI. $16, ahd married Narfeſta; he tells this mol 

incredible tale: He was ſovereign prince of Achaia. For his fortune 
| in the wars, and afabiity ip. cap converſation, his fubjeQs and familiars 

© ſurnamed him Send res, that is, fortunate and well- beloved. After 


« which time, his polterity ever ſinc hath acknowledged him the father 
« of All that carry the name bf UniSH HA T. He hat for bis arms 
« three-banners, three ſhips, and three ladies, in a field dr, with the 

picture of a young lady above; the, waiſh, holding in ber right hand 


d a brandiſhed ſword, and a branch of myrtle in her left for the creſt ; 
and for ſupporters, two javanetee, after the Ividler habit of Athals, with 
© this motto in che fervle of his cbat-aTfHbur, Tægrw 5 rb Biodilra: 
at is, theft three art worthy 00 behuld- Upon bis wife Narfefin, 


_ © who was ſo: of the Amazons, heibegat Craiynter.” . as Lite- 
borus, ano er retended anceſtor of the Urquhart family who lived 
A, M. 1930, he of or "he tharried tht to wives, Fates aud Leeb: 


and add, yet had he, beſides theft two ladies, ſevere-others; both 

ino, as the Faibiog: was over the whole world for = 

© the ſpace of r And of 2 an, 
- ahother, who live | 

_ - - *Ae was in the houſe of the OT nn, at the time of the 
8 WWW 


about ſixty years after, he roundly 


L 
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| alter 1 "the fight, and fix before the” acta '6q n 05 F 


1651, e 


FOR, In this bock ke GAR" a tat or ndry tha 
trious perſons of Scotland, ſerving to vitdicate the ho- | 
nour of that nation, büt-written in ſuch 4 fiyle of learn- ä 


ed tumidity and bortbatt, as is not to be paralleled in 


| avy bock now extant. I Here cite from it two paſſages 
relbebtng Crichton as ſpecimens thereof, and as proofs | 

of Johnſon'; s diſcretion in veiling the effulgence of a2 

| charakter too brigkit to be viewed in its genuine luſtre. ; 


« It happening on a 'Shrove-Tuefday at night, that 
0 this ever renowned Crichtoun, „ (who, in tlie, afternoon 
c 5 that day, at the defire of my lord duke (the whole 
© court. "Atriving "which mould exceed other i in foolery, 
c and, deviling of the beit "Torts" to excite daughter; 
c neither my lord, duchefs, nor prince, being exempted 
* from A g their" 1555 as well as they could) upon 
4 theatre ſet up f or the” ' purpoſe, bes an to prank it 

* ta Fenetiana) with fuck A flouriſh of mimich, and 


0 ethopoetick geſtures, that” all the courtiers* of. both | 


« 7 5 even i thoſe that a little before. that, were fondeſt 


6 N man, cozenitg 5 fb 557 eee *eovetous, 
C 'merthant, rude fe aman, pedantick [cholar, the ; amourous 
= "Thepheard, envious artiſan, vainglorious maſter, and 
« tricky ſervant ; ; he did with ſuch variety diſplay, the 
"4 ſeveral humours of all theſe lorts of people, and with. | 
$20 4 fo 9 _— that he Teemed to be the 
If ' original, 
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© original, they the eounterfeit and they the reſemblance 
© whereof he was the Prototype: : he had all the jeers, 


ſquibs, flouts, buls, quips, taunts, whims, jeſts, clinches, 


c &7bes, mokes, jerks, with all the ſeveral kinds of equi- | 
© vocations, and other ſophiſtical captions, that could 


8 properly be adapted to the perſon by whoſe repreſen- 
© tation he intended to inveagle the company into a fit 


© of mifth, and would keep i in that miſcelany diſcourſe 35 
« of his (which was all for the ſplene, an and nothing for 


the gall) ſuch a a climacterical and mercurially digeſted 
method, that when the fancy of the hearers was 
« tickled. with any conceit, and that the jovial blood was 


5 moved, be held it going, with another new device : 


— RT EW. 


© and another againe, ſucceeding « one another, for che : 


l promoval of what is a ſtirring. into, A higher agitation; . 


till in the cloſure of the luxuriant period, the decu- - 


© manol wave of the oddeſt whimly of al, . e che 
© charmed. f. pirits of the auditory, (f or affording i 
to its apprehenſion). ſuddenly t to burſt forth; 555 7 
c laughter; which commonly laſted Juſt, ſo long as he 
© had leaſure to withdraw behind the ſkreen, ſhift off 
© with the help of a page, the ſuite he had on, apparel | 
c himſelf with. another, and return to the ſtage to act 


4 afreſh; for by that. time their tranſported, diſh parpled, 
. and fulimated fancies, * the Wa operating, 


c W their 5 ſtations, he v was 1255 for es = | 


CES. 


« of fourteen, ſeveral kinds, (during the five hours ſpace, 
« that at the dikes deſire, the. follicitation of the court, 
«© and his own recreation, he was pleaſed to hiftrionize 
5 it) he ſhewed himſelf ſo natural a repreſentative, that 
« wy a have e he 33 been 0 Ang, ſeveral | 


kactors, 


© ſonatirig of another carriage; ; whereof, to the x nu 


ES.» . 
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Actors, differing in all things elſe, fave only the ſtature 
of the body; With this advantage above the moſt of 
other actors, whole tongue, with its oral implements, 


'©4s the onely inſtrument of their. minds diſcloſing, that, 


S pbeſides His mouth with its appurtenances, he lodged | 


© almoſt a ſeveral oratour in every member of his body; 
N his head, his eyes, his ſhoulders, armes, hands, fingers, 
© thighs, legs, feet, and breaſt, being able to ar wo 
5 Wy paſſion, whoſe character he purpoſed'to give. 

5c Firſt; he did preſent himſelf with a crown on his 
© head, a ſcepter in his hand, being clothed in a purple 


* robe furred with ermyne; after that, with a miter | 


© on his head, a crofier- in his hand, and accoutred 
with a paire of 'lawn-ſleeves: and thereafter, with a 
© helmet on his head, the viſiere up, a commanding- 
e ſtick in his hand, and arrayed in a buff: ſuit, with a 
© ſcarf about his middle. Then, in a rich apparel, after 
© the neweſt faſhion, did he ſhew himſelf, (like another 
Sanur) with a periwig daubed with Eypres powder: 


in ſequel of that, he 'came out with a three _— | 


( cap on his heaq, ſome parchments in his hand, 
«writings hanging at his girdle like. chancery bi 3 
and next to that, with a furred gown about him, an 
© ingot of gold in his hand, and a bag full of money by 

his "fide; after all this, he appeares againe clad in a 
country jacket, with a prong in his hand, and a Mon- 

£4 mouth-like-cap on his head: then very ſhortly after, 


s with a palmer's coat upon him, à bourdon “ in his 


hand, and ſome few cockle-ſhels ſtack to his hat, he 


*©look't as if he had came in pilgrimage from Saint 


Micbae /; immediatly after that, he domincers it - 
Aha * e with a Fa of A 


EW I IC 


8 
4 4 4 r os L. 7 * e, 4 : 2 


”A 0 külrüment 3 A dne teins. alſo for A 
" walking-ttaff," in uſe with the pilgrims who viſit the body of St. James 
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thereof, he bondex/pondered +:it. with a pair of pannier- 
Alke breeches, a Mountera · cap on his head, and a knife 
© in a wooden ſheath, dagger wars, by his fide; [about 


one band, @ rule in the other, and a leather apron 
© before him: then very quickly. after, with a ſerip by 


of flowers to make noſegays for his miſtris: now 


5 vepouring it. with gingling ſpurrs, and his armes a 

4 kenbel  bke 2 Don Diege he ſtrouts it, and by the 

* loſiinels of his gate plaies the, Capitan Spazynto ; then 

in the very-twinkling of an gya, you would .have;ſgen 

| him againe iflue forth with a cloak upon his arm, in 

4 livery garment, thereby repreſenting the ſerving- 
man; and laſtiy, at one time amongſt thaſe other, he 
came out with a long gray bgard, and bucked. ruff, 
crouching on a ſtaff tipt with the head of a Barber's 


1 Citbern , ee ia eras 0 eee 5 


be 2717 "Fil 4 
.'< Thoſe een 88 WF ans, "is did e 


. with ſuch extellency af garb, and exquiſiteneſs of 


eee that condignely to perpend the ſubtlety of 
* the invention, the method of the diſpoſition, the neat- 
neſs f the locution, the gracefylneſs of the action, 
and wonderful variety in the ſo dextrous performance 


pf all, vou would have taken it fpr a comedy of five 


8 adde, conſiſting of three ſcenes, each compoſedihy the 
+ beſt, -paet in the world, and acted. by fiftgen of the 
© beſt-players that ever lived, as was moſt .evidently 


. Gra e to e 1 in tom and. 
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eee ene ſept. „ 
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Fart of the furniture of a |barber's ſhop, and was the amuſement of 


waiting cuſtomers. See Gen. Hiſt. of the Science and ,PraQice. 1 


N Vol. III. page 408. 


one W 5 2 in ſuite 


< the latter end he comes forth again with a ſquare; in 


"4 his fide, za ſheep hock in his hand, and aibaſket full 


drawing te a cloſure, he rants it firſt in cuerpo, and 
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s fat hour: of his action, (which, according to our 
© weſtern account, was about ſix aclogk at night, and, 
by the calculation of that country, half an hour paſt 
5 three and twenty, at that time of the yeer) for, pur- 
« poſing to leave of with the ſecting of the ſun, with an 
© endeavour nevertheleſs to make his eondluſion the 
© maſter- piece of the work, he, to that effect, ſum- 
© moning all his ſpirits; together, which never failed 
c to be ready at the cal i of ſo worthy a commander, did, 
by their aſfiſtance, ſo conglomerate, ſhuffle, mix, and 
e interlace the geſtures, inclinations, actions, and very 
tones of the ſpeech of thoſe fifteen ſeveral forts of men 
© whoſe carriages he did perſonate, into an ineſtimable 
© Ollzpodrida of immaterial morſels of divers kinds; 
c ſutable to the very Ambroſian reliſh of the Heliconian 
Nymphs, that in che Peripetia of this Dramatical exer- 
« citation, by the inchanted tranſportation of the eyes 
© and eares of* its ſpectabunda auditorie, one would 
haue ſuorne that they all had looked with multiplying 
© glaſſes, and that (like that angel in the Scripture, 
«© whoſe voice was ſaid to be like the voice of a multi- 
c © tude) they heard in him alone the promiſcuous ſpecell 
© of fifteen ſeveral actors; by the various .raviſhments, 
© of the excellencies whereof, an the frolickneſs of a 


© jocund: Kraine beyond expectation, the logofaſcinated : 


eſpirits of the beholding. hearers and auricularie ſpec- 
c tators, were ſo on à ſudden ſeazed upon in ther riſihle 
© faculties:of the ſoul, and all their vital motions ſo, 
«© univerſally affected in this extremitie of agitation, that 


to avoid the inevitable charmes of his intoxicating 


_ © gjaculations, and the accumulative influences of ſo 
___ © powerfull a tranſportation, one of my lady Dutcheſs 
chief ow of Wess by a, ee . the 


3 © and other young Jtr by the irrſtbl DS 2 


the 5 : 
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0 eee e Ant: oo $09: tickled 1 leaſt able 
to hold out, ſo ſunpravidedly was ſurpriſed, that with 
no leſs impetuoſitic of ridibundal paſſion then (as bath 
been told) occaſioned a fracture in the other young 
e ſhe, not able loriger to ſupport — 0 
| *well-beloved: burthen of ſo exceſſive delight, and 
r tranſing joys of ſuch Mercurial exhilarations, N 
the ineflable extaſic of an. overmaſtered 1 
- © fell back in a ſwown, without the appearance of any 
© other life into her, then what by the moſt; ye 
< of theotogical ſpeculators is conceived to be xerced 
by the pureſt: parts of the! ſeparated, entelachiet of 
© bleſſed ſaints in their ſublimeſt converſations with the 
« celeſtial hierarchies: this accident procured the in- 
coming of an ruhe with reſtoratives, as the 
* other did that * a 


8 * * 5 8 2 25 — * 185 5 4 us 5 4 5 2 po bf 2 5 O 


it followed — ——-— 
of the Prince, ſon of —_ e 95 5 anos nag 
. e X 95 
The ele court ee ee tow: him fol 
© three: quarters of a voc together: his funeral was 
very ſtately, and on his hearſe: were ſtuck more Epi- 
taphs, Elegies,. » Threnodies,/ and Epicediums, then, 
if digeſted. into one book, would have out-bulkt 
"mu Homers works; : ſome "of them being couched 
in ſueh exquiſite and fine Latin, that you would 
have thought great Virgil and Baptiſa | Mantuanar, _ 
for the love of their mother- city, had quit heh 
fan fields to grace his obſequies: and other of 
them (beſides What was done in other languages) 
© compoſed in ſo neat Lalian, and ſo purely fancied, 
8 if Arioſſo, Dante, Potrark; and Bemo had been 
© purpolely reſuſcitated, to l ns to che utmoſt; 
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_— pectin ; to the honour of this brave. man; 
| — til this hour is to be ſeen in the bed- 
© chambers-or galleries of the: moſt of the great men of 
that nation, repreſenting him on horſeback; with 5 
© lance in on hand, and a book in the dther? lt n 
moſt of the Foung | ladies likewiſe, that wers an,; 
” | $ithing hand ſome, in a/ memorial of his worth, had hs Es 
© effigies in alittle oval tablet of gold, hanging!'ewize 120 
_<itheir breaſts; and held (for many yeers together) that 8 I 
© Metamazion, or intermammilary ornament, - an as ne- — 
0  <cceſſary outward pendicle, for the better ſetting forth NF 
4 of their e a8 eee Ow" is * 
© gtomacher. 7 
The kes pien- of: Crichton; „ 5 
1 appear upon the face of Sir Thomas Urqubarts 
bock, are, it muſt be confeſſed, unſupported by any c- 8 7 5 
tations from hiſtory, or the writings of contempora / 
biographers, or other narrators of remarkable tranſacti- 
ons, and may, therefore, in the juugment of thoſe who 
roflect on the hyperbolical ſtyle of the author and the 
extravaganciesto-which 'fuch an enthuſiaſtic ſpirĩt as his 
will lead men, ſtand in need of Mill:farther proof. Mar- 
pfily, ſince the publication of the Adventurer, ſuch exi- 
dence has been laid before the public, as muſtireniove. Da 
all doubt of the exiſtence of ſuch a perſon as-Qrichtod, - * 
of che truth of che facts above- related of I 
For this information we ave indebted to Mr. Pen- 
d to Stgeland; vol. J. page 293  ./ 
u e eee Thomas Urquhart in all is 
Paxticulars, vouching, as his authority, . 1 
tius, Joannes lnperialis, a phyfician of Vicenza, and a 
writer. whom 1 tale to be Eſtienne Paſquier, tio tft | 
whom: were perſonally: acquainted with him, -and-eye- - - - 
witneſſes to the ttiumphs by them ſeverally recorded. 
From * E ee ee en was @. 
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Mr. Pendant has farther obliged the -ablic with Gr „„ 


Latin verſes of Crichton's writing, and, an e vo. | 
bim from an original portrait. e 85 
From all which teſtimonies, it is i a ry con- 
cluſion, that whatever may be ſuppreſſed, as paſſing 
credibility, of the perſon here celebrated, enough is, 
upon inconteſtable authority, related, to induce us to : 
rank him among prodigies. 
That Johnſon dictated this vr Ot the 1 5 
turer, I have already ſaid: that he did not himſelf 
. write. it may be thus accounted for; he had doubt-. 
lefs read the hiſtory of Crichton in Sir Thomas Ur- 
quhart's books, and retained it with that firmneſs f 
memory, which. held faſt almoſt every thing that he 
met with in books. Suppoſing him, as we may, too 


'  Indolent to recur to one that he had formerly read : Lg 
through, and, in the hearing of Hawkeſworth, to have 


related the tranſactions of ſo. wonderful a man, the : 
latter might catch at it as a fit ſubject for an eſſay, and 
give it to the world, as he has done in the Adventurer. 


To which we may add, that Johnſon was ſeldom = 


narrator of events: his talent was original thinking; 
in converſation he told ſtories, and related hiſtorical 
facts with * e but My ſent them abroad 
We are n to Capped,” that that ed of 3 FE 
which Johnſon ſeems to have felt at the time of his. 
© iſbontinnidg' the Rambler, was, in the ſhort interval 
of fix months, ſo completely healed, as to render him 
4 2 diſintereſted candidate for praiſe in this new publi- 
cation; or that he who had declared, that he could 
not dompoſe à ſermon, gratis, would write an Adven- | 
turer, without being hired to it: on the contrary, it 
Zs certain, that he retained his old maxim, that gain 
us the. only genuine ſtimulative to literary exertion, 
mA that the 2 he e to this publication was 


1A | 3 1 Nia 
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purchaſed at two. guineas, for every be that he 
had finiſhed; a rate of payment which he had before 


adjuſted in his ſtipulation for the Rambler, and was 
probably the meal ure w A reward to wad fellows 


. e end of che A being the ike az 
with that of the Rambler, and the plan and conduct 
thereof ſo little different from it, the latter may be 

conſidered as a continuation of the former: never - 

theleſs, it may be obſerved, that in the 3 : 
the number of entertaining papers, of portraits, fin- 

_ gular characters, and eſſays of wit, humour, and plea- 

ſantry, is greater, in proportion, than in the Rambler; 

and to that diverſity is was doubtleſs owing, that the 
circulation of it was more diffuſe. On the part of 
the writers it was carried on with great vigour, and, 


5 together with the Ramber, is likely to remain a laſt- 


ing evidence of the ſpirit that dictated, and the public 
good ſenſe that encouraged, ſuch a ſeries, as they both 
contain, of religious . cxconomical HONG: | 
and innocent delight. 

 Hawkeſworth has, almoſt in Um be himſelf | 
the editor of the Adventurer, and that- the other con- 
tributors thereto were merely auxiliaries; and his zeal 
for its ſucceſs may be inferred from the number of pa- 
pers written by himſelf, which, upon a compariſon, 
will be found nearly equal to that of all the reſt. This 
' zeal was excited by a motive far more ſtrong than any 


5 which actuated his co-adjutors, a deſire of advantage 


in his then profeſſion, which oſtenſibly was that of a 


governor of a ſchool for the education of young fe- 


males, by making himſelf known as a judge of life and 
manners, and capable of qualifying thoſe of riper Te... : 
for the important relations of domeſtic ſociety. | ' 17 
But while he was indulging a well-grounded ae FAY | 
reap this mit of his ſtudics, a reward CL 
TC Eb ferent 
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3 l acceptance. . The ar 
of Canterbury, Dr. Herring, his dioceſan and beh. 


bour, having peruſed his eſſays, and informed himſelf 


of his general character, made him an offer of a faculty 


khat ſhould raiſe him above the level of vulgar literati, 
and, almoſt without his being conſcious. of any ſuch 


exaltation,-.create him a Penn of both * and the 
honour was accepted. 157 
Among men of real 33 . is PE one opi- 


pion. concerning what are called Lambeth degrees. 
Tue right gf conferring them is a relic of the power 
ansientiy exerciſed in this country by the legates of 
the pope, and is, by ſtatute, transferred to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. It received a legal ſanction in 
| | the: ermination, about the year 17 20, of the caſe of 


the warden of Mancheſter college. Degrees of this kind | 
are often convenient for clergymen, as they are quali- 
fications for a plurality of livings, but, as they iniply 


| nothing uy 1 858 . . little or no . 


nour. | 
But tant” Was f far miſtaken i in: 1 5 notion 


” of this act of kindneſs of the archbiſhop, that though 


he had never read Juſtinian, nor perhaps ever ſeen the 
Corpus Juris Ciuilis, or Corpus Juris Canonici, he con- 


ceived himſelf tranſmuted by it into la civilian and a 


cananiſt, and qualified for an advocate in either of 
8 thoſe . the n 08 are On re- 


In 8 of this r en he de an et | 
to be admitted a pleader in the courts of eccleſiaſtical 


| ation; but met with ſuch an oppoſition as ob- 
Aged him ta deſiſt. Upon this, he bent his courſe 
: another way, and, recurring to his firſt deſign of con- 
verting his ſchool into a kind of female academy, ſuc- 
| A R on BPR pas Leerga the im 
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provement of thoſe who N i. che benefu od 
| his twitioh, 7 1 Tt 
In this un ecechts; Auch others chit are wat 
ensugtt known, it may be dileernedz "hit Hawkeſwortli 
was a greater galner by tlie Adventurer than" any of 
thoſe concerned in ik. Nis ſucceſs; ROW Ver wrought 
no good effects upon His eind ang edgdu&; it elated 
bim too much, and betrayed him inte a forgetfulneſs of 
Kis origin, and a hiegleRt "of His ert *athbaintance3 
and on this 1 have Read Joknfſori „in terms 
that ſüffieiently expretled a knowledge of = character, 
and a reſentment of his behavidür? It is probable 
that he might-uſe the fame 1 
hbimſelf, and alſo reproach: him with til acceptance of 
an academical honour" to SIE could hive no pre- 
tenſions, and, which Johtrſon;>concaving” to be irre- 
_ gular, as many yet do, held a great contempt; thus 
much is certain that ſoon” affer"the- tainthent of it, 
the'intimacy between'them:ceaſedt* 1-0 nfs 22h 12D 
The expedients above:mentioned;” dhe eite of 
oidiery of friends which his- writihgs Had procured? 
him; affbrded Johnſon great relief; and enabled him to 
keep at a bay thôſt terrors, which were almoſt inceſ- 
ſantiy affalling“ him, till the begirting ef the tur 
1752, O. S. when it pleaſed "God? to try him by a ca- 
lamity, which was very near realizing” all "thoſe evils 
which, for a ſeries of years, he had dreaded; this was 
the loſs of his wife, who, on the 28th day of Maren, 
_ afid after ſeventeen years cohabitatiori, left him a child-" 


leſs e abandoned to 2 ad i of 
cbnſolation: Ans e $05 


294 


"Thoſe wie Gens bend aequatnend with Oe both 7 


wondered that Johnſon could derive'no comfort from 
the uſual reſdurces, reflections on the conditions of 
mortality, the inftability of human Happineſs, reſig- 
; e to the divine will and other topics; * the 
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more, when they confidered, that ha” marriage was 
not one of thoſe which bars young people 


tall love- matches, and that ſhe was more than old 


enough to be his mother; that, as their union had not 
been productive of children, the medium of a new 
relation between them was wanting; that her inatten- 


tion to ſome, at leaſt, of the duties of a wife, were 
eyident in the perſon of her huſband, hoſe negli- 
gence of dreſs med never to have received the leaſt 


correction from her, and who, in the ſordidneſs of his 


apparel, and Hay of his linen, even ſhamed 


her. For theſe reafqns I have often been inelined to 
think, ar if - this fondneſs of Johnſon for his wife 
a difſembled, it was a leſſon that he had learned 
| by rote, and that, when he practiſed it, he knew not _ 
8 vhere da ſtop till he became ridiculous. It is true, he | 

5 ated ber perſon in the word formoſæ, which 


he cauſed 19 be inſcribed on her grave-ſtone; but could 
he, with that imperfection in his ſight which made him 
ſay, in the words of Milton, he never ſaw the human 


dee divine, have been a witneſs! of her beauty? which. 


we may ſuppoſe bad ſuſtained ſome loſs before he mar- 


_ ried; her daughter by her former huſband being wi 
little younger than Johnſon himſelf. | Ag, during her 
life-time, he invited but few of his friends to his heuſe, 

I never ſaw her, but I have been told by Mr. Garrick, 
Dr. Hawkeſworth, and others, that there was ſomewhat 
crazy in the behaviour of them both; profound reſpect 
an his part, and the airs of an antiquated beauty on 5 


her g. Johnſon had not then been uſed to t 
of women, and nothing but his ee e e 


him tolerable: among them: it was, therefore, peceſ⸗ 


fary that he ſhould practice his heſt manners to one 
whom, as ſhe was deſcended from an ancient family, 4 
3 4 brought him a fortune, he thaught his ſu- 

| This, aſter all, e be ſaid, that he la- 
| doured 5 
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— 


boured to raiſe his opinion of her to the higheſt, by. - 


inſerting in many of her books of devotion that I have, 
ſeen, ſuch endearing memorials. as theſe: © This was 
dear Tetty's book.. This was a prayer which 


dear Tetty was accuſtomed to ſay,” not to mention his 
frequent recollection of her in his ten ond. . 


To fo high a pitch had he 5 his 3 | 
3 her, that he requeſted a divine, of his acquaintance, 


to preach a ſermon at her interment, which, probably, 
he would have written himſelf, but was diſſuaded from 
ſo oſtentatious a diſplay of the virtues of a woman, 
Who, though ſhe was his wife, was but little known. 


He intended alſo to have depoſited her remains in the 
chapel in Tothill fields, Weſtminſter, but, altering his 


mind, he committed the diſpoſal of them to his friend. 


Hawkeſworth, who buried her in his own pariſh- 


church of Bromley in Kent, under a black marble 


ſtone, on which Johnſon himſelf, a few months be- 
fore his Ah. OE; . en * to ch k 
inſcribed; - ECHOES EN 2 „ ff | | * 
„„ Hic conduticnr reliquiz._ e 
El. Iz 4B TRR 
" Andiona Jarvifiorum gente 


8 apud Leiceſtrienſes, orte; 


: 0 FPeoormoſee, cultæ, i ingenioſæ, piæ; 


Vxoris, primis nuptiis, HENRLCI PoxTes, pe 
Secundis, SAMUEL1s Jounso0N3z  — _ 
5 WS makes amatam, diuque delleram 
e Hoc lapide context. 
Obi Londini, menſe Mart. | 
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__ the deprivation of 
gf the blackeſti and deepeſt kind; - That affection, 
which could excite in the mind of Milton the pleaſ- 


r pon Gori her + 


* Ar EIER o A 
 revling-the poets; fon a poung woman of a: family and 


P chcumſtanes far above him; but proofs are want- 
ing” that Johnſon was, at any: period of: his life, ſuſ- 
ceptible- of amorous emotions: In his intercouſe with 
the! wotld;: he: had betome known to many of me” 


- male i ſex, Who fought- his converfation®,” but it was 


never heard that he entertained a paſſion — 
or: was im any other ſenſe a lover, than as he was the 


authbr of amorous verſes; If ever he was in danger 
of becoming one in reality, it was of a young woman 
whom he uſsd to call Molly Aſton, of whoſe wit; and 


5 —_— 


of the dekghit he enjoyed in converſing with her, he 


would ſpeak with rapturef; but this was in the life- 


time of Mrs. Johnſon, and he was a man too ſtriét in 
me give qr cen er catiſc of en to a 


— _ ſeized Jobioſor che Sealy " | 


BO ny was nöt; 


ee ee ſuch as uſually follows: 
relations and friends: it was 


ing images deſcribed in his ſonnet on his deceaſed wife, 
. Metboügut att Tax = late ef] pouſed faint, 
pn (SMT 2 wrought 
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+ She was a violent whit and, by conſequence, a declaimer for 
ar that infuced 2 to e 


Libef ut eſe velim, fuafil; Lk 
vr male 1 liber= =pulchrs Maria, wale! 


CO aue by Ricard Pal Jodrell, ſq: 


; FF $7 # ; FE aria em pertualive an, . ; Z 

8 — reign, N 
Ohl how at variance are her ps ad l 

For, . 


. an, 
| Kitty Fiſher, wawroh: the number, and, that „ poſbly: having heard of 
| the attempt of Laion Demoſthenes, ſue once left her card at his houſe. 
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wrought- no! ſuch effec on that of Johnſon: the appa- 
rition of his departed wife was altogether of the terriſie 
kind, and hardly e ee Fre e r e in N 
ſtate of happineſs. 8 

That theſe gloomy: concemous; were in 000 owing 
ts the books he had been accuſtomed: to read, \Irhaver 
little doubt. Sundry paſſages occur in his writings, 
which induce a ſuſpicion, that his notions of the ſtate 
of departed ſpirits were ſuch as are now deemed ſuper- 
ſtitious; and I will not attempt to vindicate him from 
the charge of believing ſome of the many relations 
extant, that go to prove an intercourſe between them 
and the inhabitants of this earth. Theſe, as they 
were ſyſtematical, and ſuch- as he was able to defend 
by arguments the moſt ſpecious, I can no better ac- 
count for, than by a ſuppoſition, that in the courſe of 
his ſtudies he had been à dabbler in demonology, by 
which I mean, not the writings of thoſe vulgar authors 
who relate the intrigues and midnight © banquets of 
witches with infernal ſpirits, or that teach the difference 
between black and white witelies, and aſſert the power 
of them and their agents to harm us, but from thoſe 
more authentic writers, namely, Mede, and others, 
whoſe proofs, that the doctrine of demons made a 
part of the gentile theology, have induced an opinion 
that in theſe later times departed: ſpirits have ſuch an 
exiſtence as” "my interest. nne n 
to imply. | 

Not ea lodges on bY painful 2 bobzect, 1 will 
difmiſs' theſe” reflections with an obſervation, that by 
the unhappineſs of his bodily conſtitution, and the 
defect of his organs of ſenſe, he was rendered unſuſ- 
ceptible of almoſt all thofe delights Which we term 


1 pleaſures of the imagination; and which help to ſoothe 


the' mind under afffiction; and this R n 


232-- run 1 2 BS" OF 


5 1 ſhall my to Wuſbrate': by the e ober- 


= 


- With reſpect. to Acht, it woſt be noted, that 05 was 
of that claſs of men, who, from a defect in the viſual 
organs, are termed myops, or near - ſighted perſons; 
and farther, that diſeaſe had deprived him of the uſe 
of one eye, the conſequence whereof was, that in lieu 
of thoſe: various delightful: proſpects which the face 
of nature affords, the beautiful and the grand, that 
multiply ideas and adminiſter delight, as well in the 
reflection as the immediate enjoyment of them, his 
mind was preſented with an univerſal blank. Nor 
was his misfortune leſs, with reſpect to thoſe objects 
wherein beauty, ſymmetry, and harmony of parts and 
proportions are reſident: to him a ſtatue was an un- 
ſhapen maſs, anda; ſumptuous edifice a quarry of 
ſtone. Of the beauties of painting, notwithſtanding 
the many eulogiums on that art which, after the com- 
mencement of his friendſhip with Sir Joſhua Rey- 
nelds, he inſerted in his writings, he had not the 
leaſt conception; and this leads me to mention a fact 

to the purpoſe, which I well remember. One evening, 
at the club, I came in with a ſmall roll of prints 
which, in the afternoon, I had picked up: I. i 
they were landſcapes of Perelle, and laying it do 
. with my. hat, . Johnſon's. curioſity prompted; him to 
take it up and unroll it: he viewed the prints ſeverally 
with great attention, and aſked me what ſort of plea- 
fure fuch things could afford me; I told him, that as 
_ repreſentations of nature, containing an aſſemblage 
of ſuch particulars as render rural ſcenes flelightful, 
they preſented to my mind the objects themſelves, 
and that my imagination realiſed the proſpect before 
me; he ſaid, that was more than his would do, for that 
in his whole life he was never capable of diſcerning he - 
leaſt reſemblance of any kind between a picture and the 
"ere it was intended to Ps | 
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- To the delights of muſic, he was equally inſenſible: 


neither voice nor inſtrument, nor the harmony of con- 


cordant ſounds, had power over his affections, or even 
to engage his attention. Of mufic in general, he has 


been heard to ſay, C it excites in my mind no Ment 
and hinders me from contemplating my own; and 


| - a fine finger, or inſtrumental performer, that he 
had the merit of a Canary-bird*.* Not that his hear- 


ing was ſo defective as to account for this inſenſibility, 


but he laboured under the misfortune which he has 
| noted i in his life of Barretier, and is common to more 


perſons than in this muſical age are willing to confeſs 


it, of wanting that additional ſenſe or faculty, en 5 


renders muſic grateful to the human ear. 


_ From this ſtate of his mental and bodily conflitution, 74 
it muſt neceſſarily be inferred, that his comforts were 
very few, and that his mind had no counterpoiſe 
againſt thoſe evils of fickneſs, ſorrow, - and want, 
Which, at different periods of his life he laboured 
under, and in ſome. of his writings- pathetically la- 
ments. Of this misfortune himſelf was ſenſible, and 
the frequent reflection thereon wrought in him a per- 
ſuaſion, that the evils of human life preponderated | 
_ againſt the enjoyments of it; and this opinion he would - 
frequently enforce by an obſervation. on the general ; 


uſe of narcotics in all parts of the world, as, in the 


_ and en countries, EP in the weſt, and 
northern, £ 


i 3 3 poſitive pain/to him. 


Upon his once hearing a celebrated performer go through a hard com- 


poſition, and hearing it remarked that it was very difficult, Johnſon 
ſaid, 1 would it had been impoſſible.” As a ſcience of which he was 


ignorant he contemned it. In the early ore of my life 1 had colle&- 
ed ſome memoirs of Abbate Steffani, Mr Handels predeceſſor at 


the court of Hanover, and the compoſer of thoſe fine duets that go 
under his name, with a view to print them, as preſents to ſome muſi- 


cal friends: I ſubmitted the manuſcript to Johnſon's peruſal, and he 


: returned it with corrections that turned to ridicule. all 1 W 


him and his works. 
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northern, ſpirituons liquors and tobacco e; and into 
this principle he refolved moſt of the teniptations'ts 
ebriety. To the uſe of the former of thelſt; himſelf 
had à ſtrong propenſity, which increaſed'as he advahced 
in years: his firſt inducemeiit to it was, relief againſt 0 
eee bat When it became habitiial; it was the 5 
means of poſitive pleaſtire;- and as ſuchi, was ræſorted 

to by him Whenever atry depteſflon of ſpirits made it 
— His practice was; to take it in ſubſtante, 

that is to f, haf grain levigated with a ſp66h againft' 

the fide of a euß half! full of ſome i g e adel 

vehiete, exrfied it down: | 

Wich {6 fer” refburces of dengnt, it is nor te be 0 

wondered at, if after the 16 of his wife; His melan:. 
chofy was Hardi ſupportabe. Company and conver- 
ſation were the only reliefs to it; and when thieſe fed 
bi he was niiſerable. Ae ehbtcrigs! in Ivy late, _ 

uſes}: 'hout” of depatturs” who! eleven, and wien that 

f led he was frequently tèmpted to wander aw „„ 
ſtreets}: and join in the converſation! of thoſe miſer-" 8 
able females wd were there tò be met with. Of theſe | 
he was very inquiſſrice as to their courſe of life;: the 

_ hiſtory'of their ſeduction, and the chances of reelaim- 
ing them. Thie Hrſt queſtion be generally aſked was, 
i they could read. Of one” who was very hand- 
ſome, he aſked, for what the thought God had 
* her ſo much beauty : * ſhe: eee, ng 1 5 

e „ ts 


| xs bes adde cimark Io At her uh a 115 mos 2 2 
among the better ſort of people, W been more frequent. in 
this country. than before. 

I This ſtory i is too well atteſted for nie 0 amit it; bat 1 it "eaves s it 
3 queſtion, how, with the defect of fight under hs he. — 1: 
| he was capable” of diſcerning beauty. He: might pothbly | think - it an 
be N W for * e and therefors E that 
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la the midſt of the diſtreſſes which, at this period 


of his life, ſurrounded him, he found both inglinatjon 
and the means to be helpful to others. His wife, a 


ſhort time before her death, had conſigned to his care 


a friend of her own ſex, a perſon of very extraordinary 


endowments, whom, for a benevolent purpoſe that will 
be ſhortly mentioned, Johnſon had invited to a reſfi- 
dence in his houſe: This was Mrs. Anna Willams, 


whoſe hiſtory is as follows: 


. ͤ avon: & Gianna 
phyſician in South Wales, a. man of parts and great 
ingenuity: he had addicted himſelf to mathematical 


ſtudies, and having, by a kind of intuitive penetration, 


diſcovered, that the variations of the magnetic needle 
were equal at equal diſtances eaſt and weſt; he enter- 


tained a ſanguine hope, that he had attained the means 


of aſcertaining the longitude. As London was the 
place where he thought he ſhould ,beſt avail himſelf 


of his diſcovery, and alſo turn it to the impravement 
of his fortunes, he, in the year 1730, with an appa- 


ratus of mathematical and nautical inſtruments of his 
own invention, left his habitation and buſineſs, and, 
| "Own with his daughter, ſettled in the metropolis, 


His firſt buſineſs was, to lay before the commiſſioners 


of the longitude the fruits of his ſtudies; but, upon a 


due examination, they all proved abortive: no propor- 
tion whatever of the reward could be aſſigned him as 


his due; but, as a kind of recompence for his diſap- | 
pointments, means were found to procure him a main- 
tenance in the Charterhouſe, and accordingly he was 
admitted into that aſylum of age and poverty. With 
all bis ingenuity and ſcientific wiſdom, which I have 
heard his daughter, with an excuſable partiality, mag- 


nify beyond credibility, he muſt have been defedtive i in 


_ worldly prudence; for, either by the infraftion' of . 
economical op or eat other miſconduct — 
| nM 


| | 
. ! 
| | 

| 

| 
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dowment from which he derived: his 
ſupport, he rendered himſelf at firſt obnoxious to cen - 
ſure from the governors, and in the end was obliged to 
forego all the benefits of it, to become an outcaſt, and, 

at the age of ſeventy-five, to ſuffer ſhipwreck in the 


e the 


wide ocean of the world. In a narrative, publiſhed 
in 1749, he complains of his cxpuition as an ori * 


| injuſtice. 


What became of hin n 1 oat never 3 
fave that in the year 1755, he publiſhed in Italian and 


| Engliſh a book intitled, © An account of an attempt to 


6 aſcertain the longitude at ſea, by an exact theory of 
the magnetical needle,” written, as it is ſuppoſed, by 


Johnſon, and tranſlated by Mr. Baretti Of his 
daughter, I am able to ſay more, having known her a 
long time. About ten years after her arrival with her 
father in London, ſhe was alarmed by the appearance 
of a cataract on both her eyes, which continued to in- 
creaſe till totally deprived: of her ſight. Before this 
calamity befel her, ſhe, with the affiſtance of ber father, _ 


had acquired a knowledge of the French and Italian 
languages, and had made great improvements in lite- 


rature, which, together with the exerciſe of her needle, 


at which ſhe was very dextrous, as well after the loſs 


& her fight as before, contributed to ſupport her un- 
der her affliction, till a time when it was thought by her 
friends, that relief might be obtained from the hand of 


an operating ſurgeon. At the requeſt of Dr. Johnſon; 
I went with her to a friend of mine, Mr. Samuel 


Sharp, ſenior ſurgeon of Guy's hoſpital, who before 
had given me to underſtand, that he would couch her 


gratis if the cataract was ripe, but upon making the 


experiment it was found otherwiſe, and that the cryſ- 


talline humour was not ſufficiently inſpiſſated for the 


- needle to take effect. She had been almoſt a' conſtant 


a HEY of Mrs. * * en time before her 
8 1 1 deccaſe, 
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| deceaſe, but had never reſided in the houſe: aſter- 


wards, for the convenience of performing the intended . 
operation, Johnſon took her home, and upon the 
failure of that, kept her as the partner of his dwelling 


till he removed into chambers, firſt in Gray's inn, and 


next in the Temple. Afterward, in 1566, upon his 


taking a houſe in Johnſon's court in Fleet ſtreet, he in- 
vited her thither, and in that, and his laſt houſe in 


Bolt court, ſhe Gt «welt for the remainder of 
her life. 


The hols of: ber fight 8 but a ſmall abatement of 


her chearfulneſs, and was ſcarce any interruption of 


her ſtudies. With the aſſiſtance of two female friends, 


the tranſlated from the French of Pere La Bletrie, the 
life of the emperor Julian“. In 1755, Mr. Garrick, 
ever diſpoſed to help the afflicted, indulged her with a 


benefit play that produced her two hundred pounds; 
and in 1766, ſhe publiſhed by ſubſcription a quarto vo- 
lume of miſcellanies in proſe and verſe, and thereby in- 


creaſed her little fund to three hundred pounds, which, 


being prudently inveſted, yielded an income, that under 
ſuch protection as ſhe experienced from Do. * | 


was ſufficient for her ſupport. - - 


She was a woman of an enlightened under Y 


plain, as the women call it, in her perſon, and eaſily - 


provoked” to anger, but poſſeſſing, nevertheleſs, ſome 


excellent moral qualities, among which no one was 
more conſpicuous, than her deſire to promote the wel- 
fare and happineſs of others, and of this ſhe gave a 
fignal proof, by her ſolicitude in favour of an inſtitution 
for the maintenance and education of poor deſerted fe- 
miales in the pariſh of St. Sepulchre, London, ſupport - 
ed by the voluntary contributions of ladies, and, as the 
foundation- ſtone of a fund for its future ſubſiſtence, 
the e to Fg = wg: of Eg Login er 
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dy the means 8 ne had been able to ac- 
cumulate. To the endowments and qualities. here aſ- 
cribed to her, may be added, a larger ſhare of experi- 
mental prudence than is the lot of moſt of her ſex. 
Johnſon, in many exigences, found. her an able counſel- 


lor, and ſeldom ſhewed his wiſdom more than when he = 


hearkened to her advice. In return, ſhe received from 
his converſation the advantages of religious and moral 
ovement, which ſhe cultivated ſo, as in a great mea- 
Fw ſo ſmooth the conſtitutional aſperity of her tem- 
When theſe particulars are known, this intimacy, | 
: which began with compaſſion, and terminated in a 
Friendſhip that ſubſiſted * deu diſſolved hy will be 
. eaſily. accounted for. 
| Johnſon had but for a | ore: time enjoyed: the relief a 
from. ſolitude and melancholy reflection which this 
friendly attachment afforded him, before he experienced 
that affliction, which, in the courſe of nature, is the 
| Soncomitant of longevity, in the loſs of his friend Cave, 
who finiſhed a uſeful and well-ſpent life in the month 
of January, 1754. It might ſeem that between men 
ſo different in their endowments and tempers as John- 
ſon and Cave were, little of true friendſhip could ſub- 
ſiſt, but the contrary was the caſe: Cave, though a 
a man of a ſaturnine diſpoſition had a ſagacity which 
had been long exerciſed in the diſcrimination of men, 
in ſearching into the receſſes of their minds, and find- 
ing out what they were fit for z and a liberality of ſen- 
ttiment and action, which under proper reſtriftions, in- 
Cliged him not only to encourage genius and merit, but 
to eſteem and even to venerate the ſors of thoſe 
qualities . as: often as; he met with them: it cannot, 
therefore, be ſuppoſed, but that he entertained a high | 
| xegardJor ſuch 2 man as Johnſon, and, having had a 
long experiqnge of his abilities and integrity, that he 
48 * . this e into . . 
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on his part, ſought for other qualities 'in thoſe with 
Whom he meant to form connexions : had he determin- 
ed to make only thoſe his friends whoſe endowments 
were equal to his own, his life would have been that of 
a Carthuſian; he was therefore more ſolicitous to con- 


tract friendſhips with men of probity and integrity, ane 


endued with good moral qualities, than with thoſe 
whoſe intellectual powers, or literary attainments, were 
the moſt conſpicuous part of their character; and of 
the former, 1 * a es e to juſtify 25 
cheſee. 
On this n 9810 for each other; as —__ | 
baſis, reſted the friendſhip between Johnſon and Cave. 
It was therefore with a degree of ſorrow, -proportioned 
to his feelings towards his friends, which were ever ten+ 


der, that Johnſon reflected on the loſs he had to-ſuftain, 


and became the narrator of the moſt important incidents 
of his life. In the account which he. has given of his 
death; it will'be readily believed, that what he has re- 
lated reſpecting the conſtancy of his friendſhip, is true, 
and that when, as the laſt act of reaſon, he fondly preſ-. 

| ſed the hand that was afterwards employed i in OO 
huis memory, his affection was ſincere. = | 
By ſome papers now in my hands, it ſeems chat/not- 
withſtanding Johnſon was paid for writing the Ramb- 
ler, he had a remaining intereſt in the copy-right of 
that paper, Which about this time he ſold. The pro- 
duce thereof, the pay he was receiving for his papers in 
the Adventurer, and the fruits of his other literary la. 
bours, had now exhalted him to ſuch a ſtate of compa- 
rative affluence, as, in his judgment, made a man'fervant 
neceſſary, Soon after the deceaſe of Mrs, Johnſon, 
the father of De. Bathurſt arrived in England from Ja- 
5 maica, and brought with him a negro- ſervant, a native 
of that iſland; whom he cauſed. to be baptized and named 
| Frangis 2 W for am to . _ 
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Tees in Yorkſhire: upon the deceaſe of captain Ba- 
. thurſt, for ſo he was called, Francis went to live with 
his fon, who willingly parted with him to Johnſon. 
The uſes for which he was intended to ſerve this his laſt 
maſter were not very apparent, for Diogenes himſelf 
never wanted a ſervant leſs than he ſeemed to do: the 
great buſhy wig, which throughout his life he affected 
to wear, by that cloſeneſs of texture which it had con- 
tracted and been ſuffered to retain, was ever nearly as 
impenetrable by a comb as a quickſet hedge; and little 
of the duſt that had once ſettled on his outer garments 
was ever known to have been diſturbed by the bruſh. 
5 In ſhort, his garb and the whole of his external appear- 
ance was, not to ſay negligent, but ſlovenly, and even 
ſqualid; to all which, and the neceſſary conſequences 
of it, he appeared as inſenſible as if he had been nurtu.. 
red at the Cape of Good Hope: he ſaw that, notwith- ; 
ſtanding theſe offerifive pecularities in his manners, hies 
converſation had great attractions, and perhaps he mint 
eſtimate the ſtrength of the one by the degree of the . 
other, and thence derive that apathy, which, after all, 
might have its foundation in pride, and afforded him 


occaſion 125 a DTT a over all ren 4 A - 
ee 2 . | 
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9 That . was an of habitual gen his beſt lends 6 cannot 1 When 
1 firſt knew him, he was little leſs ſo than Magliabechi, of whom. it is 
ſaid, that at meals he made a book ſerve him for a Plate, and that he 
very ſeldom changed his linen, or waſhed himſelf. It is faid of other 
ſcholars and men eminent in literature, of Libyitzj Poiret, St. Evre- 
mond, and Pope, that they were alike uncleanly. Johnſon, as his 
acquaintance with perſons of condition became more enlarged, and 
his invitations to dinner parties inereaſed, corrected in ſome degree, 
this failing, but could pver be ſaid to be neatly dreſſed, or indeed 
clean; he affected to v/ear cloaths of the darkeſt and dirtieſt colours, 
and, in ail weathers, black ſtockings. His wig 'never ſat even on his 
bead, as may be obſerved in all the 7 of him, the reaſon whereof 
was, that he had a twiſt in his ſhoulders, and that the motion of his 
head, as ſoon as he put it on, ww” _ ; 
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ot this negro- ſervant much has been aid, by thoſe 


; who knew little or nothing of him, in juſtification of 
that partiality which Johnſon ſhewed for him, and his 
neglect of his own neceſſitous relations. The following 
particulars are all that are worth relating of him: He 


ſtayed with Johnſon about five years, that is to ſay, till 


1758, and then left him, but at the end of two years 


returned, and was taken again into his ſervice. His 
firſt maſter had, in great humanity, made him a Chriſ- 


tian; and his laſt; for no aſfignable reaſon, nay, rather 
in deſpight of nature, and to unfit him for being uſe- 
ful according to his capacity, determined to make An 
a ſcholar. 


He placed him a6 a ſchool at Bio Süss 2 


kept him there five years; and, as Mrs. Williams was 
uſed to ſay, who would frequently reproach him with 
his indiſcretion in this inſtance, expended three hun- 


dred pounds in an endeavour to have bim * Latin 
and Greek“. 
The propoſal for the Gdhomury and the of his wri- 


_ tings, had exhibited Johnſon to view in the character of 


a poet and a philologiſt: to his moral qualities, and his 


concern for the intereſts of religion and virtue, the 


world were for ſome time ſtrangers; but no ſooner 
were theſe manifeſted by the publication of the Rambler 
and the Adventurer, than he was looked up to as a 
maſter of human life, a practical Chriſtian, and a di- 
vine; his acquaintance was ſought by perſons of the firſt 
eminence in literature, and his houſe in reſpect of the 
converſations there, became an academy. One perſon, 


in eee * ſeems, for a great * * bs is lifes 
N et SCI 2 have ; 


fa, Mrs. Williams, LE Pg a view to the ere of ky friend, 
was very attentive to the conduct of this his favourite; when ſhe too 
occaſion to complain to his maſter of his miſbehaviour, would do it 
1 ſuch terms as theſe: * This is your ſcholar! your 3 
"NO ROW you have ſpent ſo many: hundred PR 5 
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have affected the charafter of a patron of learned and 


ingenious men; in'a letter which I have ſeen, made him 


a tender of his friendſhip in terms to this effect: — 
That having peruſed many of his writings, and thence 
conceived a high opinion of his learning, his genius, 
and moral qualities, if Mr. Johnſon was inclined to 
enlarge the circle of his acquaintance, he [the letter 
writer) ſhould be glad to be admitted into the number 
of his friends, and to receive a viſit from him. 
This perſon was Mr. Dodington, afterwards lord Mel- 

_- eombe, the value and honour of whoſe patronage, to 

ſpeak the truth, may in ſome degree be eſtimated by 

his diary lately publiſhed, but better by the agcount 
which I mean here to give of his favourites and depen- 
dente, with ſome of whom I was perſonally acquainted. 
How Johnſon received this invitation I know not: as 

it was conveyed in very kandſome expreſſions, it requi- 
red ſome apology for declining it, and I cannot but 

think he framed one. | 

One of the earlieſt of Lord Meleombe's A was 

Dr. Edward Young, the author of the Satires, of the 

| Night- thoughts, and of the Revenge a tragedy; a man 
Who, by a ſtrange fatality, could never attain to any of 
thoſe diſtinQtions in bis profeſſion, which are generally 
underſtood to be the rewards of learning and piety, and 
muſt be / ſuppoſed to have failed by the ardour with 


| which he ſolicited, and the ſervile adulation which he 


practiſed to come at them, of which latter diſpoſition 
he has gen ſuch inſtances in the decications of his ſu- 
kires to he ſeveral perſon of high rank, te whom they 
ure addreſſed, as alſo, in the exordium to each of the 
Night-thoughts at their firſt coming abroad, for in the 
later editions they are omitted, as a diſgrace to man- 


hooc 2 dank of kis patrons to , 
the bluſh. . 
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Mr. James Ralph was another of his depend 1% 
of whom, as a pretender: to genius, much may be 
learned from the Dunciad., He was the tool of that 
party, of which his lordſhip laboured-in vain to become 
the leader; and, to ſerve its purpoles,; by inflaming. 
the minds of the people, wrote a weekly paper called 
the Remembrancer . For this and other good deeds 
of the like kind, he is, in the diary. above-mentioned, 
held forth as an exemplar to all writers of his profeſſion, 
and dignified with the character of an honeſt man. 

Another of theſe men of genius, who enjoyed the fan 
vour of Mr. Dodington, was Mr. Paul | Whitebead, 


whoſe loye for his country, and knowledge o of its inte- , 
reſts, became firſt known by a ſatire af his writing enti- 


tled, The State Dunces, which, as he, was .2 patriot, © 
and, as all patriots pretendęd to be, a firm friend to m_ 
"Ru * the conſtitution, bears. this candid motto: , 
III from my ſoul fincerely-hate. 
Both kings and miniſters of ſtate : 
He a wrote Manners, a ſatire; 2 libel of a more 
general tendency, as including in it many invectives 
againſt fome of the Ta 9 el Sagen of the 

dignified clergy. S r 
Of this man, who! many years was my. neighbour 3 in 
the country, I know. much to blame and ſomewhat ta 
commend : he may be ſuppoſed, in his younger days, 
iy Ou TIER $595; eee e Me Hanover 
ig Us - ſucceſſion, 


* e is foes of being. e Fun the intrigues of 


contending factions, and tlie methods of exciting popular diſcontent, 


may receive ample information from the peruſal of lord Melcombe's 
Diary, and will there find, that to effect this purpoſe, and furniſh 


the untbinking multitude with topies for clamour, the publication 


_ a political news-paper was by him and his party thought expedi- 

I have been eredibly informed, that dean Swift wauld fre- 
e that with liberty allowed him for the free exerciſe ef 
his pen on the meaſures of government, he was able to Wie down any 
miniſtry whatever. 9 
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ſucceſnon; which was the ſentiment of many at the fe 


ginning of this century, and by an eaſy tranſition, to 


which he "peruſal of ſuch papers as the Craftſman, 


Common- ſenſe, and other publications of the time, 


and, moſt of all; the converſation of ſuch perſons as he 


choſe for his aſſbciates might probably lead him, to have 


engendered in his mind a hatred of all whoſe offices i in 


the ſtate had made the ſupport of government their 


duty, and a reſolution to acquieſce in that fallacious dif- 

| crimination of two claſſes of men, the one whereof was 

= and the other” out or” e into dhe court and 
country parties. 


It is not much to the credit ” the latter of pls 


two, that ſome of the writers on the ſide of it were 
ſuch avowed enemies to religion, as might beget, in 


thoſe acquainted with their characters, a ſuſpicion that, 
as in the language of politics, there is an alliance be- 


tween church and ſtate, a fimilar relation ſubſiſts be- 


tween infidelity and patriotiſm, proofs ' whereof have 
not been wanting in theſe our late times; for it is evi- 


dent, that as the injuncti ons to obedience imply reli- 


gion, the want thereof, gucad the perſon who is to pay 


it, vacates the obligation, and leaves him at PO to 
form an alliance with other fide; e. 


And that ſome of the writers on the ade of 4 : 
3 country party, as it was called, particularly i in the Craftſ- | 


man, were men of this character, is certain. Amhurſt, 
the oſtenſible author of the paper, was expelled his 
univerſity, and was, moreover, a friend and aſſociatę of 


Strutt, an attorney of the temple, who. wrote ſeveral 


letters or eſſays in his paper, and a treatiſe with ſome 
| ſuch title as, A philoſophical enquiry into the nature 
of human liberty, wherein the freedom of the human 
will is denied, and the actions of men are made to 


reſult from an irrefiſtible neceflity. This tract I have 


heard Whitchead commend and aſſert that it contained 


a full 
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a full refutation of all that Dr. Clarke; in * contro- 
verſy with Leibnitz, has advanced in favour of the con- 
trary opinion, and at the ſame time ſpeak of the author 
as one whom the greatneſs of his parts, had he lived, 
would have raiſed to the dignity of lord- chancellor; 
but of whoſe moral and religious principles a judgment 
may be formed, by means of the following letter, which, 


for the atheiſtical expreſfions contained therein, was 


the ground for the expulſion: of the writer of it from 
the univerſity of Cambridge. I forbear remarking on 
this blaſphemous epiſtle, farther than, that the regret 
I have often felt in the peruſal of it has been not a 
little increaſed by the figure that my friend Paul makes 
in it, and the i rr en him 8 Strutt oo 
diſcloſes; oft yeni en od Ny 
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4 I received yours, with the 3 a the partridges, | 
for which I return you many thanks, and need not 
c ſay how much I ſhould rejoice in your company. at 
£. the eating of them. But we not only ſuffer the loſs 
© of that, but of P= B———'s too, who went ta 


London incog. laſt Mondays: and it is uncertain when 


© he'll haye power to break from the arms of his 
« charmer, but V——— will ſupply . his. place at the 
Tuns to-day, whe is as Sreat a. hero. in the ane of 
1 truth. er 33 


851 am: very glad t. to + ha 1 1 ap- 
| « © pegra ſo well in the world again, and when you ſee 
| - him, beg you would remember my kind reſpects to 


© him, wiſhing . him all joy. And as to any farther 
e progreſs in atheiſm, I was arriv'd at the top, the ne 
« plus ultra; before I enjoyed the beatifick viſion (the 
c ee I was born in the ſpirit om you) being fixed 


and 


. nE I B, % 


end immovenble in the! knowledge of the nh to 
< which/I attained by means of that infallible guide the 


© Philoſophical Enquiry';; and I am glad to hear, what 1 


_ © didinot at all doubt of, that it would equally enlighten = 


© your underſtariding 4. and am perſuaded that you: fee 


che nieceflary cunnectiun between every propofitior, 


and confequentiy, that the points now in debate are 
. « riftly demonſtrated. If any material obyection ſhould 


s ariſe (which is barely a poffibie fuppoſition) 1 beg 


you will conſult me, or ſome other able miniſter of 


© the word of truth, to the ee UGTA 


© and avoiding all ſcruple and doubt. 


ods. ee eee eee e el 


gu Omniſtient Father Strutt, his brother Whitehead, 


W 2, &c. completely 2 the ſeene Ore: 


c poſed in his letter. . 
On Saturday we came to C: mb 


© had the full enjoyment of their's till en wh 
« they return'd to Bury; and laſt Saturday 1 went 
s © thither again by appointment, but they; were obliged 
40 ſet out that day for London, and I went with them 
eto Sudbury, where we lay. | You'll imagine I was 
tranſported with their company, and would not have 
left them before they got to rr wie n FAT Wed 
0 ' obliged to return to college to pray. eie 
Ive ſent you one ſong as a ene er our Artie 1 5 
receivd a letter from the preſident yeſterday; which = 
. © obiges me to return to Horkſley next Tueſday.— 
I hope I ſhall have the pleaſure of ſeeing you m col⸗ i 
lege about the th of November. In the mean time 


1 thall e line or two from you! = N as” 
TD Yourfincere friend | 
c and humble os | 


3 


. Suppoſed to be, Religion's a politic law.” 
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P. 8. Strutt vs the- author of the three-letters - | 


in the laſt Craftſmen, except laſt Saturday's; and-will _ 


« write in defence of them in anſwer to the miniſterial | 


writers. intend myſelf the pleaſure of drinking tea 
_ © with-Polly this afternoon. | ann | 


© Miſs Nanny, and all friends? 
The political principles of Whitehead. wee ee 


him to Mr. Dedington, whoſe oſtentation was gratified, 


and his ambitious views in a way to be advanced, by a 
connection with a man who had abilities to write, and 


the boldneſs to publiſh whatever might ſerve the pur- 


poſes of a party, and whoſe zeal for its intereſts was 


ſukject to any direction. Dodington admired the keen- 


neſs of Whitchead's wit, and the ſpirit of his ſatires, 
and his commendations were repaid by the latter, with 
encomiums on his patron's political wiſdom and quali- 
fications for ſtate employments, which, as they ſeemed 
to have no foundation in principle, Paul was as little 


able to inveſtigate as to delineate the path ef a comet. 


In his converſation there was little to praiſe: it was | 


deſultory, vbeiferous, and profane. He had contra 
a a habit of ſwearing in his younger years, en d ber 


tained. to his latefl. At Twickenham he never fre- 


quented divine fer vice 3 and when preſſed hy dne of his 


friends there to ſhew himfelf at church, excuſed himſelf 
by faying he was not ſettled. He was viſited by; very 
few of the inhabitants of the village; but bis houſe was 
open to all his London friends, among whom were Mr. 
Hogarth, Iſaae Ware the architect, George Lambert, 
and Hayman the painters, and Mr. Havard che _ * 
men who had ſpent all their lives in and about Covent 


enden, and looked open n 44 the ſchool of. manners, 


and an epitome of the: ;worlds tt ons | 
Paul was endowed with a grent portion.of, with but 
it was altogether of the ſatyrical kind, and ſerved to 
little u other thing to . to ridicule or con- 
tempt 


„% r nene 


tempt the objedts i to which it was directed. 12 8 concert 
with one Carey a ſurgeon, he planned and exhibited 
a proceſſion along the Strand, of perſons on foot and 
on horſeback, dreſſed for the occaſion, carrying mock 
enſigns, and the ſymbols of free-maſonry *; the deſign 
of which was, to expoſe to laughter the inſignia and 
ceremonies of that myſterious inſtitution; and it was 


not till thirty years after, that the fraternity recovered 
the diſgrace which 10 Are aun a it eee had 


e 29 win ß bel git + eee eee 
After enumerating theſes his ee qualities, 


it is but juſtice to ſay of Whitehead, that he was by 


nature a friendly and kind-hearted man, well acquaint- 


ed with vulgar manners and the town, but little ſkilled 


in the knowledge of the world, and, by conſequence, 


little able to reſiſt the arts of deſigning men; and of 
this defect he gave a melancholy proof in ſubmitting 


to be engaged for Fleetwood, the patentee of Drury- 
lane theatre, in a bond for 3oeol; for failure in the 
payment whereof he ſuſtained impriſonment in the Fleet 


for ſome of the beſt years of his life. He had married 


a woman of a good family and fortune, whom, though 
homely in her perſon, and little better than an idiot, 
he treated not only with humanity, but with tender- 


5 neſs, hiding, as well as he was able, thoſe defects in her 
nding, which are oftener the ſubjects of ridi- 
| eule than of dupa Aſter his enlargement, ſome 


money fell to him, with which, and the profits of the 
place of deputy- treaſurer of the chamber, which he 


held for ſome time under lord Le Deſpenſer, he pur- 


chaſed cottage on Twickenbam common, and from a 

degn and under the inſpection of his friend Iſaac Ware, 
at a ſmall expence im proved it into an elegant dwelling. 
e he manifeſted che ev. of w_ nature in the 
1 99 Bert Kain ie VET FT 13 exerciſe 
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exerciſe of kind offices, in healing breaches, che com- 
poſing differences between his poor neighbours; and 


living to ſee, as he did at the commencement of his 


preſent majeſty's reign, power lodged in the hands of 
ſuch as he thought friends of their country, and above 
all temptations to abuſe it, he abandoned his factious 


principles, and became a loyal ſubject. In à grateful 


ſenſe of his obligations to lord Le Deſpenſer, he directed, 
that after his deceaſe, his heart, incloſed in a veſſel for 
the purpoſe, ſhould be preſented to him, which being 


done, his lordſhip cauſed i it to be oh Au in his n 


of Weſt Wy com. 
Dr. Thompſon was one is the many dpa akin 
in this country, have enjoyed a ſhort-lived reputation, 


acquired by methods unknown to any but themſelves. 


The earlieſt of his practice was among men of eminence, 


Mr. Pope and others, who, deceived by his confidence 


and a certain contempt with which he ever ſpoke of 
the reſt of his profeſſion as being bigotted to theories 


and enn. looked upon him as a man of an inventive 

| vho had reduced the art of healing to an epi- 
tome. The fact was, that, affecting to be a free · thinker 
in his faculty, he ſet at nought the diſcoveries and 
improvements of others, and treated with ridicule that 
practice which he did not underſtand.” He was an ever- 


laſting prater on politics and criticiſm, and ſaw ſo deep 


into the councils of the king of Pruſſia, that he could 
aſſign the motives of all hig actions, during the laſt war 


in which he was engaged, At taverns, in coffee-houſes, 


at the cyder-cellar in Maiden lane, he was frequently 


to be found holding forth on theſe ſubjects without 


interruption, in a tone of voice which Mr. Garrick 
would fay was like the buz of an humble- bee in a hall - 
window. This man enjoyed the favour of lord Mel- 
combe, and, what was of greater benefit to him, an 
e in his houſe, with a n from arreſts, 


founded 


300 os THE LIFE) o 
en be tee Wah tha law nde mat 


= 1 menial ſervants. 


2 told me a ſtory of this. man, Which 1 will 
relate: in as few words as I am able. Quin walking up 
and down, one Sunday evening: in the Bedford coffee - 
houſe, obſerved à man in à dark: corner. leaning his 
forchead on the table, and every now and then ſending 
forth a ſigh, that ſeemed to come from his heart. 
Moved with compaſſion, he went up to him, and en- 
quiring the cauſe of his grief, was told by him, that his 
name was Thompſon, that he was 2 phyſician riſing 


into practice, but that, for want of fifty pounds, his 


chariot could not go abroad the next day, and his pa- 
tients muſt remain unviſited. Quin bid him be com- 
forted, and, ſtepping: to his lodgings in Bedford ſtreet, 
returned with a bank · note ſor that ſum, which be told 
Thompſon he would not expect till he was able to repay. 


it: the other anſwered, that a month was as long as he 


wiſhed to retain it; but Quin told him that he co] 
ſpare it for three, or even fix months, and took his 
leave. Six months elapſed, and no apology made for 
non-payment: of the money. Quin, in à civil letter, 
reminded/Thompſon'of the terms on which it was lent, 
but receivimꝑ no anſwer to that and others that he wrote, 
he was obliged to ſend him one by his attorney, which 
produced à notification from the duke of Newcaſtle's 


office, that the name of Dr. Thompſon was there en- 


tered as of 2 perſon privileged from arreſts, and that 
it would: be at Mr. Quin's peril if he proceeded to vio- 
late that protection which he claimed, and the law 
granted him. Being thus prohibited frorm the reſtraint 
of bis perſon, Quin was obliged; to wait the re- at 
of his money, which, at the expiration of ſome months, : 
he received, but without the _ AT: « a 
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This was a man whom Whitehead, in the. ſimplicity 
of his heart, held in ſuch eſtimation; that I have ſeen 
bim, for hours together, liſtening, with his lips uncloſ- 
ed, to the torrents of nonſenſe he was pouring forth: 
he addreſſed an epiſtle' to him, wherein he celebrates 
his medical abilities and moral qualities, and makes 
the number of perſons daily reſtored by him to health, 
equal to thoſe who were ſent to their long-homes by 
| Wilmot and the 1 eminent phyſinians dis rivals and 
contemporaries. | v8; 

- Notwithſtanding the: e with which he A 
ont; and the extravagant encomiums of Fielding and 
others, of him and his practice, Thompſon ſunk into 
contempt and obſcurity. - Like Paracelſus, he perform- 
ed a few cures, that neither himſelf nor any others 
were ever able to account for; and in a caſe of ſurgery 
he was once known, by dint of mere obſtinacy, to have 
| faved a limb. A ſon of a friend of mine, an officer, 
being in the ſervice in Germany, and at the head of a 
ſkirmiſhing-party. on horſeback, received a wound with 
a ſabre that ſeparated the tendons and ligaments which 
connect the foot with the leg: at a conſultation on his 


| _ caſe of two of the moſt eminent ſurgeons, Thompſon, 


as being the family phyſician, was called to affiſt, who, 


in oppoſition to their opinion that an amputation was 


inevitable, ſwore that his friend ſhnuld not undergo it: 
the operation was deferred, and by the help of the 
Malvern waters, the patient recovered ſuch an uſe of 
the whole limb as enabled him to n with e any 
Variation of his accuſtomed geit. 

Had Johnſan accepted of Mr. Dodington's invita- 
tion, it cannot be ſuppoſed that he would have been 
much pleaſed with the company of theſe and ſuch 
other perſons as it was likely to introduce him to. His. 
deelining it ſeems, therefore, an act of great prudence, 
; and indeed he was exempted. from the neceſſity of 
| ſing 


mw. - TEE 1 * 0 F. 


ſeeking connections; for many hiding were of: Dod- 
ington's mind, and were deſirous of adding him to the 
nander of Gif friends)" Thviturlony/w-dins wich ſuch 
of thoſe as he liked, he ſo ſeldom declined, that, to a 
friend of his, he ſaid, I never but once, upon a reſo- 
« lution to employ myſelf i in ſtudy, balked an invitation 
out to dinner, and then J ſtayed at home and did no- 
© thing.” . Little, however, did that laxity of temper, 
which this confeſſion ſeems to imply, retard the pro- 
greſs of the great work in which he was employed: 
the concluſion, and alſo the perfection of his dictionary, 
were objects from which his attention was not to be 
diverted: the avocations he gave way to were ſuch only 
as, when complied with, ſerved to invigorate his mind 
to the performance of his engagements to his employ- 
ers and the public, and haſten the approach of the ur | 
that was to reward his labour with applauſe. 1 8 
That day it was his happineſs to ſee; for, by the 
end of the year 1754, he had completed his copy, not 
more to his own eaſe and ſatisfaction, than to the joy 
of Millar the bookſeller, the principal proprietor of 
the work, and the guardian or treaſurer of the fund 
out of which the payments were from time to time 
iſſued. To ſay the truth, his joy on the occaſion was 
ſo great, that he could not refrain from expreſſing it 
ſomewhat intemperately, as appears by the following 
8 eee eee of the eee of Ws laſt ſheet of * | 
mantſcripe's . | 
Andrew Millar ſends 11 8 to Mr. tat 
muel Johnſon, with the money for the laſt ſheet of 
copy of the eng r and drm cog God he has done 
with Rn 
Io which Johnſon returned athis abs moured and 
brief anſwer: , 6 
Samuel Johnſon returns his en 75 Mr. 


5 Andrew Millar, and is Fay 5 to find, as he does 


7 
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0 by his note, that Andrew Millar has the dne to 


6 thank God for, any thing.” 


The publication of this great wark 1850 Ji, 
as -may be imagined, . the interchange of theſe two 


very laconic epiſtles; and the month of May 1755, 
put the world in poſſeſſion of a treaſure, | the va- 
lue whereof it will require the experience of years 


to find out. To recommend it to the notice of fo- 
reigners, he was deſirous it ſhould appear to come from 


one who had attained academical honours : .he there- - 


fore applied, by his friend Mr. Thomas Warton, to 
the univerſity of Oxford for a maſter's degree, and ob- 


tained it by a diploma, dated the tenth day of February 
1755, the tenour whereof is, that the moſt learned 
Samuel Johnſon, of Pembroke college, having diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in the literary world by his writings, 
_ tending to form the popular manners; and having, for 


the adorning and ſettling his native language, 'com- 


_ piled, and being about to publiſh an Engliſh dictionary, 


the chancellor, maſters, and ſcholars of the ſaid Uni- 


_ verſity, in ſolemn convocation aſſembled, do therefore 


"conſtitute and appoint the ſaid Samuel Johnſon, Maſter | 


of Arts, and command, that he enjoy and exerciſe 


all the rights, eee , "_ WHEN! to a ane 


appertaining. 


Upon the. receipt 0 this 8 Joknſon teſti- 
fied his gratitude for the honour done him, in a letter. 


to the vice-chancellor, which, as a e of a fine 
Latin ſtyle, I here inſert: 


C Reverendo admodum viro G. Huddestord 8. T. B. | 


'© Oxonienſis academiæ Vice-cancellario digniſſimo. 


1 Ingratus plane et tibi et mihi videar, niſi quanto 
© me gaudio affecerint, quos nuper mihi honores, te 


ccredo auctore, decrevit ſenatus academicus, litera- 


A ow, ow tamen Lge oY officio ſignificem: in- 
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c gratus etlam, niſi comitatem, qua vir tibia bi 
c veſtri teſtimonium amoris in manus tradidit, agnoſtam 


s et laudem. Siquid eſt, unde rei tam grata accedat 


© gratia, hoc ipſo magis mihi placet, quod eo tempore 


in ordines academicos denuo cooptatus ſim, quo tuam 


imminuere auctoritatem, famamque Oxoniæ lædere, 
c omnibus modis conantur homines vafri nec tamen 


© acuti: quibus ego, prout viro umbratico licuit, ſem- 


e per reſtiti, ſemper reſtiturus. Qui enim, inter has 


rerum procellas, vel tibi vel academiæ defuerit, illum 


© virtuti, et literis, fibique, et Poſteris, defuturum ex- 
8. JOHNSON. „ 


ieee 
em that, upon a review of it previous to his 


drawing up the preface, he declares, he is unable to 


detect the caſual omiſſion of more than one article, 


the appellative OCEAN. Nor has he, as I know, 
been charged with any other defect, or with any miſin- 


terpretation of a word, fave in a0 inſtance. or two, 


| where, being moved by party-prejudice, he has im- 


poſed Ggnifications, on a few words that are indeſenſi- 


die. Let theſe be imputed to 2. mind agonized, at 


various periods during the proſecution of this laborious 


| work, with indigence, with forrow, and pain; and let 


the piteous deſcription. of his circumſtances. and feel- 
ings, which the preface contains, induce us to bury our 


reſentment of a few petulant expreſſions, in the reflee- 


tion, that this ſtupendous compilation was undertaken 
and completed by the care and induttry of.» Fipgle 


| . 7 


Upon ST. 0H X publiſhing the dictionary, Mr. 
ee the N in the following lines : . 
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"4 © Talk of war with a Briton, he'll boldly advance; 1 
£ That one Engliſh ſoldier will beat ten of France; | EO 
Would we alter the boaſt from the ford to the pen, 4 
Dur odds are ſtill greater, ſtill gr ry 
| In the deep mines of ſcience though Frenchmen may 
i , 8-5 
„„ « Can their frength. be cover to Locke, Newton 
C Let them rally their heroes, fend: forth all thei 
pow'rs,. . 
Their verſe· men and broße men; 3 then match ther | 
wich ours: 12 | 
« Firſt Shakeſpeare. and Milton, like Gods in the fg, 
C Have put their whole. drama and epic to flight; 
«In ſatires, epiſtles, and odes, would they cope, 
Their numbers retreat before Dryden and Pope; 
« And, Johnſon, ,well-arm'd like a hero of Os 5 
2 N beat forty* FyoacÞ, and will beat: forty more. 


3 has already boen 2 EL 1 — be 8 Ts. | 
| ducement to this undertaking - was the offer of a libe- 
ral reward. The term liberal is indefipite,, and after 
the lapſe of twenty years, during. which ſuch ſuttis 
as from three to eight "thouſand pounds | have been 
paid for copies, would hardly be allowed to fifteen han- | 
| dred and leren gehe, which was the ſum ſtipulated 
— for the « dictionary F. „ Of chis, Johnſon, who * was no very 
| accurate accountant, th 20ught _ a great” part would be | 
coming to him-on the concluſion of the work ; bat 
* nen at a e e for the purpoſe 
3 | OI 90 3 n 
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* be ae of the French academy employed in lulu thei 

: language. Nin 
7 From the dies eee now in n ha ec 18th an 
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of ſettling, receipts for ſums advanced to him, whicle | 
were indeed the chief means of his ſubſiſtence, it was 
found, not only that he had eaten his cake, but that 
the balance of the account was greatly againft him. 
His debtors were now become his creditors; but city, 
in a gerfect conſiſtency with that liberal f. pirit, which, 
in ſundry jnſtances, the great bookſellers are known 
to have exerciſed towards authors, remitted the differ- 
ence, and conſoled him for his diſappointment by 
making his entertainment at the tavern 2 treat. 
The pointing out the utility of fuch a work as 2 
vernacular lexicon is needleſs, and the diſplaying t the 
merits of that of which T am fpeaking, is a labour 
which the ſuffrage -of the public has ſaved me. The | 
learned © world had long wiſhed- for its appearance, 
and the circulation of the book was proportionate 5 
to the impatience which the promiſe of it had ex- 
cited. Lord Corke, being at Florence at the time 
when it was publiſhed, preſented it, in the aut or's 
name, to the academy della Cruſca, and that learned 
body tranſmitted to him a fine copy of their Vocabu- 
1 The French academy alſo fignified their ap- 
"probation of his labours, by a preſent « of their DiRtion- 
19 885 of which Mr. Lang ton 1 che bearer. To theſe 
crous addition to ſay, that 'De. Robertſon, 418 Scots 15 
hiſtorian q told Johnſon, that he had fairly peruſed his 
rogers, twice ; O70, and that 1 ; 88 Ke 
> 2 Ky t 
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. William Sagen che Hetter-founder, 1 of ; = 
7 preſent Mr. Caſlon, once told me, that the bookfeliers with nenn 
Mr. Chambers had contracted: for his dictionary, finding. that the 
work ſucceeded beyond their expectations, made him a, voluntary 

preſent of, 1 think, gool. Other inſtances of the like. generoſity 

have been known of a profeſſion: of men, who, in the debates of the 

X are of literary property, have been deſcribed as ſcandalous mo- 
nopolizers, fattening at the e eee vt. 

growing e * . 
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at ihe hearing, its The dictionary was a rx hegn 
and not adapted to common uſe ; the bookſellers 
knowing this, and being encouragedf hy. its ſuccefd, 
eaſily prevailed on the author to ahridge it in two 
octavo volumes, and made hini a überal recompence. 
It was doubtleſs a great ſatisfaction to. Johnſon to 

have completed this great work; and though we may 
believe him in the declaration: at ches ud of the pre- 
face thereto, that he diſmiſſed it -withe; frigid tranquili- 
17, we cannot hut ſuppoſe that he was pleaſed witllithe 
_ reception it met with. One and} onlyronec writer, 2gx-- 
Cited by that envys and malice which had been long 
rankling in his breaſt, attempted tp diſturb: the quiet. 
which poſſeſſed him, by animadverting on this and 
other of his writings: this was Dr Kenrick, the 
author of many ſcutrilous publicatiotis now:-deſervedly 
forgotten, who, in ap ſmall volume intitled Lexipha- 
nes, endeavoured to turn many paffages in the Ram 
bler, and interpretations in the dictionary, into ridicule; - 
gratifying his: ſpleen alſo with: a numher of malevaolent 

_ cenſures of Dr. Akenſide's © Pleaſures of Imagination! 
1t-was the purpoſe. of this libel to provoke hoth ori one 
of the perſons ho were the ſubjects of it, tota contro: 
verſy, from Which, whatever -ſhould hei the event, he 
hoped, as eds ad Wann Wr u, with ee | 
to derive þ onou 
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But. W nn ne was diſappointed! Akenfide was thy 
prdud to diſpute with an inferior, and | Johnſon's fi- 
lence proceeded not. more from his contempt of ſuch 
an: adverſaryyithanc from à ſeitled veſolution he had 
farmed, of declining all controverſy in deſenee either 
of himſtif or his Writings. Againſt perſonal abuſe 
he was ever armed, by a reflection, that 1 have heard 
him utter: C Alas I reputation weuld bes öf little worth, 
were it in Ihe power of every concealed enemy to de- 
5, prive us of it and he defied! all attacks on his writ- 
ings, by an anfwer of Dr. Bentley to one who threaten- 
ed to write him deu that no author was ever writ- 
sten down but by himfelf;? N 2 Alu 3 21! nne 
His ſteady perſeverance in chis beſelstion aforded 
dim great ſatis faction whenever hr reflected on it ; and 
he would often felicitate himſelf; that, throughout his 
life, he had had finmneſs enough to treat with con- 
tempt the calummy and abuſe as well of open as con- 
oo enemies, and the maleuolence of thoſe ano- 
s ſeriblers whoſe SO. Ader aud wages 
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$42 | Pops parked the ſame; conduty; AC WML 5 
| 8 n Theobald, Cibber, and others who 
bad. provoked him, he had enjoyed his muſe and 
that philoſophical tranquility which he did but affect, 
and lived and died with dignity. The younger Rich- 
ardſon once told me, that, upon the publication of 

Cibber's ſecond letter, he came to his father's houſe in 
Lincoln's- inn fields, and, upon entering the r m 
where he was painting, with a countenarice that ſpoke 
the anguiſh of his ſoul, exclaimed, So, I find ano- 
ther letter is: come out? but, continued he, fuch 
things are ſport. to me: in which affertion we may ſup- 


| poſe him to be as ſincere as that poet of whom a ſtory 
Boes, that, talking with a friend, of the critics, he 
* he had A. MOR, * dealing with them; for, 
| | whenever 


(] 
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whenever they condemned his verſes; he laughed at its: 
Do you ſo?' ſays his friend, * then, let me tell * 
c you live the merrieſt life of any man in England. | 
_ "SR Bentley's obſervation is founded in truth ve 
a knowledge of mankind, is proved by | the rank 
which Sir Richard Blackmore now holds among the 
Engliſh poets. At the time when he lived, the wits 
were in confederacy againſt him; and ſo many are the 
lampoons, epigrams, and other ſatirical compoſitions 
extant, tending to blaſt his reputation as a poet“, that 
the reader of them would incline to think, that in 
all his works there is ſcarce a good line or: ſenti- 
ment. All this, as Johnſon relates, Blackmore fore- 
ſaw, and, with a dignity of mind that merits praiſe, 
deſpiſed : the conſequence is, that his poem, intitled 
Creation, is not written down, but. Jet lives in the 
eſteem of everx judicious reader, and in that moſt ele- 
gant encomium, which Mr. Addiſon has beſtowed on 
it in the Spectator t; 3 ; and Dennis, one of the ſevereſt of 
critics, has given it greater praiſe than he ever youch= 
ſafed to any modern compoſition, ſaying, that it is, $a 
* philoſophical poem, which has cqualled that of Lu- 
« cretius in the beauty . of its verſiſication, and ipfinite- 7 
* ly ſurpaſſed it in the h ang: N of its its 2 
* ſoning. 75 
e be inſcuſible = 1 undiſturbed by: hag envy 5 
and malice of others, i is one of the ſtrongeſt proofs 5 El 
a great mind, and, as it is the moſt juſtifiable, ſo 
is it the ſevered revenge we can take ; for what 
Aight can be more ridiculous, than that of a grea- 
ture venting its rage on a ſubject that cannot feel? 
To live in the dread of ſlander, and to regulate our 
Be ee the e the l or 
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threats ef eher faith or wicked men, is the wailt | 
of all ſlavery of him who cannot defy every attempt 
of this kind to diſtürb his peace, bat muſt be whin- 

ing and complaining of that enmity which, perhaps, 

does him honour, and ſcribbling to refute thoſe calums 
nies which no one will believe, it may be ſaid, as we 
fay of a man labouring under a mortal diſeaſe: © He is 


no man for this world.“ If he chooſes a contrary 8 


courſe to that above-recomtnended, he does the work 
of thoſe that hate him, and will be ſure'ts feel the pangs 
of reſentment, and forego the enjoyment” of a 'tran- 
quil mind, and à confcience void of 'offence, ſo feel- 
ingly deſcribed in this ſentence of lord Bacon: Cer- 
_ <'tajnly it is heaven upon earth to have a man's mind 
© move i in Charity, reſt in Providence,” and turn 1 Upon | 
the poles of Truth.“ | | 
W Johnſon could ever be aid to be lle, now was 
the time. He had, for nine years, been employed in 
Bis f great work, and had finiſhed i it: he had cloſed the | 
: Rambler; ; an the Adventurer was cloſed on hit 5 
He had it now in his choice to reaffume ſome one 
or other of thoſe” Various literary projects, which he 
had for ned in the early part of his lfe, and” are 
nitrate in 4 fotegaing page of theſe memoirs; 
but the powers of his mind, diſtended by long and ſe- 
yere ” exerciſe, became relaxed, : and "required, reſt to 
brin 5 "tl em Xo Ae tone, "Gur it Was ſome time be- 
fore he could reſolve on any employment, ſuited to his 
abilities, that carried with it any proſpect of pleaſure, 
ot hope of reward. This remiflion of his labour, 
> which” feemed” to be no more than nature herſelf 
Gifted for, Johnſon, in thoſe ſevere audits to which 
ir was his practice to ſummon himſelf," would fre- 


quently condemn, fling! it a waſte of his time, and : 
a miſapplication of the talents with which he was 
824 conſcious that 8 870 had. ones, him. 


Yet 
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Vet herein was he greatly miſtaken; for duch Milton 
fas. of the ſervants of God, ore poet} hve 


HELD - thouſands at his bidding ſpeed, 
c And . 2 er land aud ocean en oe | 


We. « They als ferve v who W ſtand and wait.” 
| Sonnet on his blindneſs. 


Johnſon's intellectual faculties could never be un- 
employed: when he was not writing he was thinking, 
and his thoughts had ever a tendency to the good of 
mankind ; and that indolence, which, in his hours of 
contrition, he cenſured as criminal, needed little ex- 
piation. | (- | 

This receſs from literary 33 3 how- 
ever, no longer than was abſolutely neceſfary. It has 
already been ſhewn, that he was not only a friend to 
ſuch vehicles of literary intelligence as Magazines and 
other epitomts of large works, but that he was a fre- 


quent contributor to them. He had occaſionally, for 


Cave's Magazine, written the lives of Father Paul Sarpi, 
Boerhaave, the admirals Drake and Blake, Barretier, 
and divers other eminent perſons; and alſo, ſundry 
philological eſſays, particularly a ſtate of the contro- 

verſy between Crouſaz and Warburton reſpecting the 
Eſſay on Man, and a viſion intitled « the Apotheoſis 
of Milton.“ Cave being now dead, he ceaſed to furniſh 
articles for that publication, and either voluntarily of- 
fered, or ſuffered bimſelf to be retained as a writer in 
others of a like kind : accordingly, in 756, he wrote 


for © the Univerſal Viſitor, or Monthly Memorialiſt,” ; 


FIST. for Gardner he" two 0.of three letters therein i in- 
\} ferred 
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1 The writers in this CR were, Exe via Richard 
Rolt, Mr. Garrick, and Dr. Percy, now biſhop of Dromore. Their 
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ſerted, on the ſubject of agrieulture; 3 and i in the ſame 
and ſubſequent year, he aſſumed or ſubmitted to the 
office of a reviewer, as it is called, for the publiſher of 
a monthly collection, intitled, The Literary Magazine, 

of which one Faden, a printer, was the editor. In this 
he wrote the addreſs to the public; alſo, reviews of the 
following books, viz. Soame Jenyns's free enquiry into 
the nature and origin of evil; Dr. Blackwell's Memoirs 
of the court of Auguſtus ; he wrote alſo therein, Ob- 
ſer vations on the ſtate of affairs in 1556, and the Life 
of the preſent king of Pruſſia; and, Hanway's journal 
coming in his way, which contained in it a ſevere cen- 
ſure of the practice of tea-drinking, he officially, as I 
may fay, and with a degree of alacrity proportioned to 


his avowed love of that liquor, - undertook to criticiſe 


the book, and refute the arguments of the author. | 
| To render this controverſy intelligible, it is neceflary 
I ſhould ſtate the grounds on which it proceeded. —Mr. 
Jonas Hanway had, in the year 1755, undertaken and 
performed a journey from Portſmouth to Kingſton 
upon Thames, through Southampton, Wiltſhire, &c. 
Which, though completed in the ſpace of eight days, 
and attended with no extraordinary circumſtances, Was, 
it ſeems, in his judgment, worthy of being recorded, 
and, by means of the preſs, tranſmitted to poſterity ; 
and accordingly he gave a relation of it to the public, 
in two octavo volumes. It may be needleſs to ſay, 
that this work abounds with miſcellaneous thoughts, 
moral and religious, and alſo political reflections; — 
of which of all his numerous productions cannot the 
ſame be ſaid? Connected with it is 4 An Eſlay on Tea, : 
« conſidered as pernicious to health, obſtructing induſ- 
try, and impoveriſhing the nation, with an account of 
© its Pn; and = e e in Wen acre ne 
aden ea vat ens N e- weg alt, id 
e 3 He N that n 
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As I de not mean to follow this author in the courſe 
| of an argument conducted in no method, interrupted 
by a rede 18g of . matter, and which violates 
| 55 lord Offory 5 it in 1666, and chat it e ee 
as a new thing. Waller has a poem addreſſed to the queen, Maria 


' Eſte, wife of Ja. II. in 1683, On tea commended by her majeſty, 
whereby it ſeems, that even then it was a new thing. 


It is a queſtion of ſome curiofity, and worthy APSR whos | 


were the viands of a morning meal with people of. condition, for which 
tea with its concomitants is now the ſubſtitute; and I am glad to be 
able to reſolve it by the following. extract from the Northumberland 


houſhold book, in which is contained the regulations and: eſtabliſhment 


of the houſhold of Henry Algernon Percy, the fifth carl of Northum- 


berland, at his caſtles of Wrefill and Leckinficld in Yorkſhire, begun 


anno OR 1813. 


0 Braikfaſtis for FLESCH DAYS. 3 
© © Braikfaſtis for my Lorde and my lady... 


bY 
| © Futſt, a loof of brede in trenchors, 2 manchetts, 1 quart of bere, 
* a quart of wine, half a chyae of e ann 
boiled. ; 


« prakdais for the FEE? a 
eee and Mr. Ingram Percy. 9751 
ee 1 quarte of bere, and man boys boiled. 

 * © Braikfaſtis for my Ladys Gentylwomen. © 


© © ſtem; a loif of houſhold/breid, a el of bare, e —_ | 


R 


1 


2 1 | 


© Braikfaſte for my Lorde and my Lady. 
* Furſt, 2 loif of brede in tretichors, 2 manchets, 2 Gans of bere, 


« x quart of wyne, 2 peeys of falrfifch, nn 1 8 


mene ſproits. 


* Braikfaſts for the Nurey, for my Lady 
And Maiſter Ingeram:Perey, 7 
92 i; e 2 quarte of bere, «-dyfch af butter, . 
«8d, » Uh of roi or g whim bent. 
8 ne Sev ay mad e e 07.5 8 7 l 
oh Arm, ret ce e. nen of durch, e. 
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every. rule in 1 1 ſhall. content myſelf with remark- 
ing, that though every one of his three aſſertions may 
be true, he has ſucceeded in the proof of no one of 


them. That tea is a luxury, and not a fit aliment for 


the poor, is implied in a ſarcaſm of Swift to this pur- 
poſe, that the world muſt be encompaſſed, that is to ſay, 
by a voyage to the Eaſt Indies for tea, and another to 
the Weſt for ſugar, before a waſherwoman can fit down 
to breakfaſt.  'That it is pernicious to health is difputed 
by phyſicians : Quincy commends it, as an elegant and 
wholeſome beverage; Cheyne condemns it, as preju- 
dicial to the nervous ſyſtem. . Biſhop Burnet, for many 
years, drank fixteen large cups of it every mor ning, 
and never complained that it did him the leaſt injury. 
The two laſt objections, that tea is an obſtruction to 
induſtry, and that it impoveriſhes the nation, are poli- 
tical queſtions which I am not able to decide upon. . . 
_Epictetus ſomewhere. adviſes us to conſider the gra- 
tification of the calls of hunger and thirſt, as acts of 
neceſſity; to be performed as it were by the bye, but 
by no means to be eſtimated among the enjoyments of 
life ; and by a precept no leſs than divine, we are ex- 
horted to take no thought what we ſhall eat or what 
we ſhall drink. Johnſon looked upon the former as a 
very ſerious buſineſs, and enjoyed the pleaſures of a 
ſplendid table equally with moſt men. It was, at no 
time of his life, pleaſing to ſee him at a meal; the 


greedineſs with which he ate, his total inattention to 


thoſe among whom he was ſeated, and his profound 
filence in the hour of refection, were circumſtances that 
at the inſtant degraded him, and ſhewed him to be 
more a ſenſualiſt than a pbiloſopher. Moreover, he 
was a lover of tea to an exceſs hardly credible; when- 
ever it appeared, he was almoſt raving, and by his im- 
patience to be ſerved, his inceſſant calls for thoſe ingre- 
n ha 1 5 table, er the: hafte 
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with TY he ſwallowed it down, he ſeldom failed to 


make that a fatigue to every one elſe, which was in- 
tended as a general refreſhment. Such ſigns of effe- 


minacy as theſe, ſuited but ill with the appearance of a 


man, who, for his bodily. Rrenge” and s has been 
compared to Polyphemus. 5 

This foible in Johnſon's” character Veiag gen, 1 
will excite no wonder in the reader to be told, that he 


readily embraced the opportunity of defending this own . | 


practice, by an examen of Hanway's book. According- 
ly, he began his remarks: on it in the Literary Maga- 


zine, Number VII“, but receiving from this author an 
injunction to forbear proceeding in his cenſure till a 


ſecond edition ſhould appear, he ſubmitted, though it 
was a prohibition that could neither be reaſonably im- 


poſed, nor by any means inforced; yet, ſuch was its 
effect, that Mr. Hanway's journal was not remarked on, 
till he had been allowed 1 ee aan . 


Mgt it from cenſure. - 1 
Such candour on the part of him, on e . 


perhaps many were waiting to form theirs, might have 


relieved the author from any dread of unfair treatment; 
but Johnſon, who paid all proper deference to good in- 


tentions, did not think this tacit indication of the temper 


in which he ſat down to review Mr. Hanway's journal, 


| ſufficient: he, therefore, in reſuming the diſpute, pro- 
mifes him, that he ſhall find no malignity of cenſure, 


_ and draws a very handſome inference from the contents 
of his thirty-two letters, that he is a man whoſe failings 


may well be pardonedfor his virtue. 


The criticiſm on this ſecond edition Apes d 1. che 
Literary Magazine, Number XIII +, and extends chiefly 


to Mr, Hanway's arguments" againſt tea and gin: ſub- 


Jets which Wan to e inſpired bi him vith ſuch enthu- 
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Gaſtic eloquence as diſdained all the rules of logic, and 
dictated obſervations and concluſions, ſo incoherent and 
incongruous, as would have ſtimulated even thoſe, who, 


in the main, thought with him, to an enen * 


correcting his judgment. 
But, in Johnſon, when writing o on 3 qualities of tea, | 
he met with an opponent on principle; for its anta- 
goniſt's hatred, however radical or zealous, could not 
exceed the love its champion bore it: he deſcribes him- 
ſelf as a hardened and ſhameleſs tea-drinker, who has, 
« for many years, diluted his meals with only the infu- 
t ſion of this faſcinating plant; whoſe kettle has ſcarcely 
« time to cool; who, with tea amuſes the evening; with 
© tea ſolaces the TG and with tea welcomes. the 
© morning.” | 
That Mr. ke was Sake; in neffertiog.. that the | 
ae of drinking. tea is productive of harm among 0 


the lower claſſes of people, muſt certainly be admitted; | 


and that Johnſon was right in denying that it has all 


the poiſonous qualities the Journal attributes to it, ex- 


perience ſhews. From what has been faid on both 


ſides, little can be inferred, but that to ſome it is 
| noxious, and to others neutral; that thoſe do wrong 


who perſiſt in the uſe of it when they find it injurious 
to; their health, and that ſuch as cannot afford the 


err of life, ought not to indulge in its luxuries. 


At Joie, candid damen. which ſhould not have : 


public nſpoſtion, he recognized. Fol "Hake. of. — 9 
criticiſm, the latter was extremely irritated, and very 


unadeiſedly drew his reyiewer forth to a ſecond exer- 
tion of his argumentative powers; printed in the ſame 


Magazine, vol. ii. 25 3, under the title of A repiy to : 


a paper in tha Gazetteer of May 26, 1757, in which, 
wirk ſeeming contrition and mock penitence he requeſts | 
to know how he has offended, and deprecates the wrath 

* | Der: „„ % „ he 
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he had excited. ——* There are only three fubjects, 
ſays he, upon which my unlucky pen has happened 
to venture. Tea, the author of the nee and the 
© Foundling Doſpital “ „ N 

Of the author; 1 unfortunately gad, that his in- 
Junction was too magiſterial. ' This T faid, "before I 


„knew he was a governor of the foundlitigs; but he 


ſeems inclined to puniſh his failure of reſpect, as the 
© czar of Muſcovy made war upon Sweden, becauſe he 


t was not treated with ſufficient honours when he paffed 
through the country in diſguiſe. Yet was not this 


© irreverence without extenuation. Something was faid 
© of the merit of meaning well, and the Journaliſt” was 
declared to be a man — * ailings might well be par- 
a doned for bir virtues.” This is the higheſt praife” which 
human gratitude can confer upon human merit, praiſe 
65 Aa would have: more chan ſatisfied Titus or een, 


eren len offered to the member of an important 5 = 


"SIO K 


( corporation. 5 TT DET e 

His juſtification” of what lie ſaid of "the Author; e 
tonctudes thus: As the journdlift, though enthu⸗ 
c fraftically* zealous for his country, Bas, with regard to 
« ſwaller things, the placid Happijiefs' of "philoſophical 
© indifference, I can give Him no diſturbance by adviſing 
him to reſtrain even the love of his country within 
due Iimits, leſt it pry bmietimes fwell too high, fill 
ce the wholt capacity of his fout, and leave left room for 

"Mþ the love of truth. 


 Onkiekily for Mr. Mies K happebed, ü alle | 


he was labouring for'the* generaf good, 'by reprobating 
the practice of drinking tea, a Inftitution ffom — 


he derived: much of his Htiportatite, was' ſafferins 


8 


want of care. Johnſon, in a viſit to the an 
hoſpital, obſerved, that the objects of the charſty, How 


5 ever well provided for in other * were, in the 
eſſential 


{ 


* 
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aba point of religious knowledge, at FRY 
To him, who conſidered wiſely that there was 
no 3 from which the goyernors. of the Foundling 
Hoſpital could reſcue deſerted infants, ſo much to be 
dreaded as ignorance of this kind, the anſwers given to 
his enquiries touching their i improvement were very 
unſatisfactory. Without knowing. that Mr. e | 
was concerned in the charge, he, in his former letter 
had ſtated this fact, and followed. it by ſaying, that 5 to 
breed up children. in this manner, is to reſcye them 
from an early grave, that they, may find employment 
for the gibbet, from dying in ene, e may 
« « periſh by, their crimes.) eee e 
The laudable motive Which Ja nd 3850 wy point 
out this neglect, and the juſtice of his remark, did not 


mield him from unmerited reſentment. He was called 


on to ſupport what he had advanced: his aſſertion was ; 
branded with the epithet of ;ncredible,, but his ubſerva- 
tion had produced its effect: he had found means to 


have it repreſented to one of the higheſt names of the ; 


ſociety. and a catechiſt was ſoon. after. appointed: 
On a review of the eloquence he had been forced ta 

encounter, he ſays of his adyerſary,—* His argumen- 

tation, being ſomewhat .enthuGaſtical, I cannot; fully 
« comprehend, but it ſeems to ſtand thus. My int 


oo tions are fooliſh or malicious, fince I. know Not one of | 


© the \gOvVernors of the hoſpital ; for he that knows not 
< the goyernors of of th th 6 boliytal: mult | be very fooliſh: or 


* * malicious. 


14.46 


© He has, however, ſo much kin dnefs for me, t chat ; 


hen.I talk of 
corporations. I know not what the moſt important 
c corporation could do, becoming manhood, by which 
my ſafety is endangered. My reputation is ſafe, for 
E e e e quiet is wee Fang 
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well; and for any other 2955 ths am not uſed to be 
* 3 ſolicitous. 

I am always ſorry whit I ſee any ven labocietig 
Fin vain; and, in return for the journaliſt's attention 
© to my ſafety, I will confeſs ſome compaſſion for his 
© tumultuous reſentment ; ſince all his invectives fume 

into the air, with ſo little effect upon me, that 1 ſtill 
© eſteem him as one that has the merit of meaning well, 
© and ſtill believe him to be a man wo Junge —_ be 
* <juftly pardoned for his virtues? © 

- Whoever peruſes this imroverly; will be forced to 
been that, „on the part of ſohnſon, it is conducted, 
not only with candour, but with great good humour, 
+ circumſtance-to be remarked in all his polemical writ- 

_ 1ngs, and to be wondered at; ſeeing that in oral diſpu- 
tation his behaviour was ſo different, as to expoſe him 
to the ſevereſt cenſures. His exertions RO his ad- | 
"RE were Play, not e l ee ee 


1 Ee + Sporting the 558 mapa, and in-bis p bar, rugs 5 
, Dandled the kid.“ ** 5 7 28: PLE * 1 Y 9113 
— | Paradiſe Loſt, book i iv. ee 


= the virtues 5 Mr. Hanway, which 1 is ſo 
ready to acknowledge, we are to underſtand, that active 
and unwearied benevolence, which, for a Teries of years, 
he has been exerciſing for the bene of ſociety, and 
by his failings, or rather falling, for 1 know of but one - 
'be has, a propenlity to Ariting a and publiſhing books, 
which, for the triteneſs and 4 S of the ſentiments 


r 


alen to meet N in 105 lane. "Death 8305 taken from 
us M.Ghie; 3 Barker went to ſettle as A practifing phy- 
ſician at Trowbridy ge; Dyer went abroad; Hawkeſ⸗ 
worth was bufied in forming new connedtions ; and * 

| had 
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had IE 8 that removed from me all tempta- 
tions to paſs my evenings from home. The conſe- 


quence was, that our fympoſium at the King's head 

broke eee ee who had . us into a pep and 

iet a 
„„ 

Au des while, the bookſellers, who by bis e own con- 

keen were his beſt friends, had their eyes upon John- 


ſon, and reflected with ſome concern on what ſeemed 
to them a miſapplication of his talents. The furniſh- 
ing magazines, reviews, and even news-papers, with 


y intelligence, and the authors of books, ho 


| could. not write them for themſelves, with dedications 


and prefaces,; they looked on as empleyments beneath 


him, who had attained to ſuch eminence as a writer; 
they, therefore, in the year 1756, found out for him 


ſuch a one as 


ed to afford a proſpect both of 


amufement and eee : this was an edition of Shakef- 


peare's dramatic works, which, by a concurrence of 


circumſtances, was now become neceflary, to anſwer 


the increaſing ny of 1 _ for the wg * 


that authoe.- 


Mr. Garrick, who, as every one knows, vas in all 


1 that related to  Shakef) peare an enthuſiaſt, had, by the 
ſtudy of his principal characters, and his own exquiſite 
action, fo- recommended Shakeſpeare _ to the town, EE 
that the admiration of him became general even to 
: affectation; many profeſſing to be delighted with the 

- performance and perufal 0 his plays, who, from their 


want of literature, and their i ignorance of the pbraſeo- 


| logy of 925 age in which they were written, could not 

s be ſuppoſe ed capable of conſtru 
were, in whom 2 literary curiolity had been excited, 
| by SF 


ing them. Others there 


blication of ſuch editions of this author as 5 


| tended; to ſettle his text, and by a deſeription of a1 ancient 
manners and cuſtoms of Wing, to render him ell . 
| gible. 


Cy * 
„ 


| b 8% M 10 Husa. ba 
| A The firſt eflay of this kind, worth noting, was 


the edition of Theobald, the defects whereof, in the 


ſingle opinion of Warburton, were ſo many and great, 
as to render that neceſſary which bears his name... 
The two claſſes of readers, here diſcriminated, 


amounted to ſuch. a number as encouraged the back. 
rr 5 


+. Johnſon was the perſon, whom, of all others; they 
thought the fitteſt to undertake it: the terms ſettled 
between them were, that Johnſon} ſhould. receive for 
his own uſe the profits ariſing from a ſubſcription te 
the firſt impreſſion, and that the copyright ſhould re- 
main with the then poſſeſſors. The firſt notification 
af this defign was, a propoſal drawn up by. Johnſon, 
ſetting forth the incorrectneſs of the —_ editions, 


| the original obſcurity and ſubſequent corruptions of the 


ons the aer of nate, e thy fe * former 
itors.- © 

A firanger to Johnſan's charaQter and denne werte 
| have thought, that the Rudy of an author, whoſe ſkill 
in the ſcience of human life was, ſo deep, and whoſe 
periections were ſo many and various 38 to be above 


the reach of all praiſe, muſt have been the moſt pleaſing | 
employment that his imagination; could ſuggeſt, but 
it was not ſo: in a viſit that he one morning made wt 


me, I congratulated him on his being now engaged i in 
a Work that ſuited his genius, and es requiring none 
of. that ſevere application w which his dictionary bad 


condemned him to, I doubted not would be executed 
con amore.— His anſwer was, * I look upon this 1 0 


: it is all york, and my in 


did upon the di 


ducement to it is not Jove.gr defire of fame, but the : 


ant of money, vrhich is the only motive f to. writing 
« that I know of. And the eyent was . 5 to mne, 


that i in this ſpeech he declared his genuine ſentiments; 


for nat 7 48 dns himſelf to wr 
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lect early editions of his author, old plays, tranſlations 
of! kiſtories, and of the claſfics, and other materials 
neceſſary for his purpoſe, nor could he be prevailed on 
to enter into that courſe of reading, without which it 
ſeemed impoſſible- to come at the ſenſe of his author. 
It was provoking to all his friends to ſee him waſte his 
days, his weeks, and his montlis ſo long, that they 
feared a mental lethargy had ſeized him, out of which 
he would never recover. In this, however, they were 
happily deceived, for, after two years inactivity, they 
find him rouſed to action, and engaged not in the 
proſecution of the work, for the completion whereof 
he ſtood doubly * bound, but in a new one, the furniſh- 
ing a ſeries of periodical eſſays, intitled, and it may be 
thought not improperly, The Idler, as his motive to 
the employment was averſion to a labour he had under- 
taken, though in the execution, ,It it muſt be bes , it 
merited a better name. 

As Johnſon was diverted from his [ work: bor e. 
| ſpeare, ſo am I from my purpoſe of tracing the pro- 
greſs of it, being to relate the occurrences of nine 
Fears of his ite | 50 2 1 can * che kene der wary 

its a eee er e e agtin 25 oy 2 01 
dle bookſeller; à man of 4 g 3 Bead; a 0 
underſtanding, and great integrity; and who, by a 
fortunate connection with Dr. James the phyſician, 
and the honeſt exertions of his own induſtry, became 
the founder of a family. Taking advantage of that 
rage for intelligence, which the eren of the war 
bad excited, in eden the loweſt order of the people, 
he planned a weekly paper, which he called The 
- © Univerfat Chronicle,” and, as the ſize of it rendered 
it ſuſceptible of more matter than the Occurrences, 
during the intervals of its publication, would ſupply, 
it was * ol bis Theme, -- ads "Thould contain an 
| | " 


* 
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eſſay or- ſhort diſcourſe on ſuch ſubjects of morality, 
or of wit and humour, as, in former inſtances, had 


been found to engage the attention of the public. A 5 
ſhare in the profits of this paper was Johnſon's in- 


ducement to the furniſhing ſuch a diſcourſe, and, ac- 


5 cordingly, it appeared on Saturday the fifteenth day of 


April 17 5 8, and continued to be publiſhed on the 


fame day in e week for near two years Tee fol- 


lowing. WW 
The 8 accruing ok the ale of this 2 and 


the ſubſcriptions which, from the year 1756, he was 


receiving for the edition of Shakeſpeare by him pro- 


poſed, were the only known means of his ſubſiſtence | 
for a period of near four. years, and we may ſuppoſe. 
them hardly adequate to his wants, for, upon finding 
the balance of the account for the dictionary againſt 


him, he quitted his houſe in Gough ſquare, and took 


chambers in Gray's inn; and Mrs, Williams, upon 


this removal, fixed herſelf in lodgings at a board- 


ing-ſchool in the neighbourhood of their former 


dwelling: 


About this time. * had, "from a fiend 8 highly 2 


eſteemed himꝰ, the offer of a living, of which he might 


-_ rendered himſelf capable by entering into holy 


orders: it was a rectory, in a pleaſant country, and 
of ſuch a yearly value as might have tempted one in 


better circumſtances than himſelf to accept it; but he 


N bad ſcruples about the duties of the miniſterial func- 
tion, that he could not „after deliberation, overcome. 
I have not, ſaid be, © the requiſites for the office, 


« and I cannot, in my conſcience, ſhear that flock 
- * © which I am unable to feed. Upon converſing with 
N him on chat inability which was his reaſon for — 


| * Mr. Leh of ITY in RS the father of ED 
much-beloved friend Bennet Langton, Eſq; mentioned in the codicil to 


his will, and huſband to on counteſs dowager. of Rothes, 


ee „VVV * hls 00 . 
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ing (the Set, it was | ha 5. 4 ſucßielon of ts flu: 

nce to undergo the fatigue « of catechilttig atid in- 
eee a great number. of poor ignorant perſons, | 
7 who, in : n fea matters, had, pethaps, every thing 


1 ſcrap puloufly wa a ke l of the nature of tlie 
: af 6ice, and thus did he teſtify the ſincerity | 
of thoſe e Which he wookt ſometimes paſs on 
hag conduct of th e generality of the clergy of his time; 
or r though, 48 a ody of men, he Held them in great 
veneration, : nd was ever ready t to. defend them againſt 
the ud Bi of ſome, 4 nd the reproaches o- . + 
others of the ignorant laity, he exatted from all who 
had the cu; cure of | fouls a Süd ts difcharge of their 
| duty, an and held ir in utter Wert laden thoſe who, 1 renounc- | 
ing their ir gard d and clericat character, altected to _ 3 
410 n of Fk 8 9 2 85 
He thought Dr. Clarke, Fhoſe ſermons he valued 
above al > 8 that he Sen too frequently with 
invitations to dine with perſons of High rank, His pa- 
riſhioners, and ſpent too much of his time in Seren 
| nious vikits; : di iffering' 1 in this reſpect from his contem- 
83 5 LOOP! e, the ele nt Favonitus of the Tatler, | 
who, in th e 8 of his reputation : as a preacher, \ was 


ever ready to viſit Aick | perſon. in in the moſt obſcure b 
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fake r continued 5e ute 2 5 happened, 
0 e was well pre pared, 


: & pry of 1555 Tore er who Had en LS the | : 
| S a t he, whoſe min 4 850 204 quired r no „ | 
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rraneſs by the contemp 115 of morta ity, Was as 
little : able to fuſtain the Wn as he would Babe cen 
Had this loſs befallen him in his nonage. It is conjec- 
tured that; for many years before her deceaſe, ſhe de- 

rived almoſt the whole 21 Ber ſupport rom” this her 

| Adutiful 
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dutiful ſon, whoſe filial piety Was ever one of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhable features in his char: Qer®, Report Tays, 


but rather vaguely, that, to ſupply her neceſſities in her 
laſt illneſs, he wrote and made money of his c 'Rafſelas, 


„ %. Fo 5 - 


his writings, and | Poliſhed in the ſpring of I 59, 2 
criſis that gives credit to ſuch a N ron | No. 41 
of the Idler, thou gh it pretends. to be a letter to the 
author, was written by Johnſon himſelf, 0 occaſion of 
his mother's death, and may be ſuppoſec to deſeribe, 
as truly as pathetically, bis ſentiments on the ſeparation „ 
of friends and relations. The fact, reſpectin the Vrit- | 1 
ing and publiſhing of the tory of Raffe clas i is, that find- | = 
ing the Eaſtern Tales written by hi | mlelf in the Ram- | = 
bler, and by Hawkefworth f in fn Adventurer, had | 
been well received, he had been for ſome. time medi- 
tating a fictitious hiſtory, of a greater extent than any 
that had appeared i in either of thoſe” pap s, Which 
might ſerve as a vehicle to convey to the world” his 
ſentiments of human life and the diſpenſations of ue 


I n 2 12 1 
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5 had before occaſion to dene in [bis e 5 
i of Padre Lobos voyage. ED om 3 5 
As it was written to raiſe money, be did not long 
4 delay diſpoſing of it; he gave it, 28 1 have been told, 
td Mr. Baretti, to ſell to that bookſeller who would 

"give, moſt for it, but the ſum he got for it is variouſly 
"reported. As none of his "compoſitions have been 
, more TE than this, an examen of it in this 
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place. may. not be improper, and the following may 
ſerve till a better thall appear. 
| Conſidered as a ſpecimen of our language, it is 
: ſearcely to be paralleled : it is written in a ſtyle refined 
to a degree of immaculate purity, . and a the 
whole force of turgid eloquence. = 0 
. But it was compoſed at a time when no a eg like 
that i in the mind of Raſſelas urged his narrator; when 
the heavy hand of affliction . almoſt bore him down, 
and the dread of future want haunted him. That he 
8 hould have. produced a tale fraught with lively ima- 
gery, or that he ſhould have painted human life in 
gay colours, could not have been expected: he poured 
out his ſorrow in gloomy reflection, and being deſtitute 
of comfort himſelf, deſcribed the world as nearly with- b 
out 1 
In a work of Tick: latitude | as Ne: where nothing 
could be impertinent, he had an opportunity of divulg- 
ing his opinion on any point that he had thought . i 
he has therefore formed many converſations on topies 5 
that are known to have been ſubjects of his meditation, 
and has atoned for the paucity of his incidents by ſuch 
diſcuſſions as are ſeldom at tempted by the fabrjcator ors 
of romantic fiction. 
Admitting that Johnſon ſpeaks i in the perſon af the 
_ yiſtor-diſputant, we may, while he is unveiling the 
| hearts of others, gain ſome knowledge of bis own. He 
has in this Abyflinian tale given us what he calls a 
* diſſertation on poetry, and in it that which appears to 09 
me a recipe for making a poet, from which may be in- 
ferred what he thought the neceſſary ingredients, and | 
. a reference to the paſſage will tend to corroborate an 
obſervation of Mr. Garrick's, that Johnſon's poetical 
faculty was mechanical, and that what he wrote came 
not from his heart but from his head. Imlac, the guide 
| 3 „„ EY 
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of the prince, relates to him the events of his life, 
which are — That his father was a wealthy merchant 
but'a man of uncultivated intellects, ah leſt the 
choice of a profeſſion, with very little bias, to his ſon. 


The young man was diſguſted with trade: and inclined 


to generali learning 3. but finding, ag her ſaꝝs, that poe- 
try was conſidered as the higheſt learning; and regard - 
ed with veneration, he determined to: become a poet. 


Ambition has ſeldom effected ſo ſtupondotis a work as 


that of implanting poetic genius; but Inilat was reſolv- 
ed, and, if we may truſt the aceount of his ſucceſs, his 
deſign was not abſurd: his induſtry was very commend- 
Able: he read all the een denne Perſia, and was 
able to repeat by memory the volumes that are ſuſpend- 
ed in the moſque of Mecea: he:then: ranged moun- 


tains and defarts · for images and refſerablances, and pic- 


ef the valley: an ample collection drawn from rocks, 
palaces, rivulets, clouds, &c; ſtored: his mind, and with 


mme help of ethics, languages, and ſciences, the reſolute 


Imlac, who, till the age of twenty, had lived in igno- 


rance, was by dint of mere induſtry. transformed inte ; 


2 diſtinguiſhed: poet: - he 0 -” 
In the courſe of ante s narrative, 1 = 
madverts on the ſuppoſed efficacy of pilgrimages: 
argument decides nothing, but is conceived-in ſuch re 
; - guage, that none, how well acquainted ſoever with the 
books will blame the inſertion of it here. : 


»Pilgrimages, like many other acts of piety, may be 


* ren or ſuperſtitious, according to the principles 5 


upon which they are performed. Long journies in 
e ſearch of truth are not commanded. Truth, ſuch 
e as is neceſſary to the regulation of life, is always found 
vhere it is honeſtly ſought. Change of place is no na- 
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produces diffipution of inind. Vet, fince men Fo 
© every day to view the fields where great actions have 
geen Perf 8 ne Aird return with ſtronger impreſſions 
=. <'6f the event, curioſity of the ſame kind may natural- 
5 e dupbſt us to vid v that coutitry whence our religion 
= cad its! beginning; and I believe no man ſurveys thoſe 
=_ . _ ©amful foenes without ſome: confirmation of holy reſo- 
| | tions. That the Suprenic Being may be more ca- 
+ fily-propitiated; in obe place than in another, is the 
Aream of idle Iuperſtition; but that ſome places may 
berate upon our on minds in an uncommon 
manner, is an opinidn Which hoürly experience will 
_ <:juftify., Lie who::iſuppoſes that his vices may be 
more ſueceis fully coinbated in Paleſtine, will- perhaps, 
_-<find himſelf: miſtaken, yet he may go thither without 
< folly: be who thinks they vill be more freely pardon- 
| ©od,lifhorburSat-imdo his reaſon and religion 
In a foflowing chapter the danger of inſanity; * the 
; Aijett of debate; and-it cannot but exeite the pity of 
All thoſe ho gratefully accept and enjoy Johnſonis en- 
dead ours to feforin. and inſtruct, to reflect that the peril 
de dé ſeribes he believed impendingover him. That he 
vas conſcious of ſuperior talents will ſurely not be im- 
 -phited/to vanity t: howrdeeply then muſt he have heen 
dpreſſed by the donſtant fear that in one moment he 
might anch probably would be, not only deprived of his 
"diſtinguifhed Endowinents, but reduced to a ſtate little | 
_ preferable, in as imüch as reſpects this world, to that of | 
-brutes l He; Bas traced the miſery uf inſanity from its 
:cluſe: to its effect and ſeems to aſeribhe it to indulgenee 
cöf imagination: he ſtyles i it one of the ngers of ſo- 
itüde, and perhaps to this dread. and this opinion was 
his uncommon love bf ſociety to be attri | 
___ - as ſuperſtitious: ideas of: the ſtate of mts 3 
"and belief in ſupernatural ageney, were produced by:a 
1 6 to be ſhaken off as corpo- 
; ral 
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ral pain. What it has pleaſed Omnipotence to iaflict, 
we nge never ſeek to excuſe; but he has provided 
aguimſt the cavits of choſe who cannot chmpnehend hom 
a wiſe can ever appear a weak man, by remarking, that 
_ "there is a . nn en : 
Fan | 5 _ 

An characteriſing eee eee * 8 be Bid, 
lin it vindicates the ways ef Ged to man. It s a ge- 
meral ſatire, repreſenting mankind as gagerly purſuing 


obtain: it expoſes: the weaknallcs-caggrok mae 
affoctions and prapenfities; aud It fibres che might; 
as well as ions, trivial of * urs, 


10 ſes . —— | 
-the prince-of Abyffinia; hut it is: qually impolitic . to 5 
| preſs all hope, and he who fliguld-guit Nie aeg houſe 
din ſeareh of a a, and return unprovided, be- 
ceauſe he could not find any man pleaſed with his a0 
o Duld nes a better juſtification han that Johnſon, after 
_ - pecvilatively:ſuryeyingvations»modes * 
bappineſs unattainable, and choice uſeleſs.. 
Bat let thoſe, ho, reading Raſſelas i-ten of 
: life, are (captivated! by: its-author's eloquence; and; con- 
_ "vince by his: perſpicacioùs wiſdom that human life and 
hopes are ſueh as he has depicted them, remember that 
he lun, through the medium ef adverſity. | The, con- 
eurrent teſtimony of ages has, it is too true, proved, 
that there is no ſuch thing aS wordly/felicity;z” but it 


bpas never been proved; that, therefore we aremiſerable. 


Theſe who'look onlyhere for happineſs, have ever been | 

enen it is not change of pl 1 

ene erunbounde: e 3 
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what experience ſhould have taught them: theꝝ ean never 
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wards the attainment of that felicity we are graciouſly 
Promiſed, they will find no ſuch vacuum as diſtreſſed 
Raſſelas: the diſcharge of religious and ſocial duties 
will afford their faculties the ©ceupation he wanted; and 
the well-founded expectation of future r r 1 at 
once ſtimulate and ſupport them. | | 
The tale of Raſſelas was written to dſp pre: 
PR neceflity, and was ſo concluded as to admit of a 
| continuation; and, in fact, Johnſon had meditated a 
ſecond part, in which he meant to marfy his hero, and 
place him in a ſtate of permanent felicity, but it fared 
with this reſolution as it did with that of Dr. Young, 
who, in his eſtimate of human life promiſed, as he had 
given the dark, ſo in a future publication he would diſ- 
5 play the bright fide of his ſubject; he never — for 
he found out that it had no bright ſide, and Jol 
made much the ſame diſcovery, and that in this ſtate of 
our exiſtence all our enjoyments are niet . 
1 manent felieity unattainable. OW 54 ern STROH i g-eeyy 
- "Soon" after the publication: of Raflelas, and nile he 
:cantinned "to. - write the Idler, Johnſon was tempted to 
| x controverſy un a ſubject with which, in the 
[courſe of his ſtudies, he had acquired but little know- 
ledge, namely, the comparative ſtrength of arches of 
different förms ; the ocraſion of it was, that after thge 
paſſing of che act of parliament for building Black- Friars 
| * a variety of deſigus for it were tendered to the 
commiſſioners, who, after due tonſideration, reduced 
e to three. In two of theſe: deſigus, the conftruc- 
tion of the arches was ſemicircular; in the thirds: exhj- 
'bited by Mr. Mylne a Scotſman, it was elliptical. 
Whether Johnſon thought that the author of / this laſt 
propoſal, as being a native of North Britain, merited to 
be treated a8 an intruder, or that he was induced by 
a oppoſe his ſcheme, cannot be deter- 
mined : e at leaſt, is certain, that he took up the re- 
nn ſolu- 


+» 
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folution before he was qualified to debate ths: queſtion, | 
for I have it from undoubted authority, that in order 


thereto, he procured from a perſon 'eminently ſkilled in 
mathematics and the principles of architecture, anſwers 


to a ſtring of queſtions drawn up by himſelf, touching 


the comparative ſtrength of ſemicircular and elliptical 
' arches. Theſe I myſelf have ſeen, REL the anſwers Ws 
termine in favour of the ſemicircular. 55 

If the former of the conſiderations above ſuggeſted, 
was at any time, or in any degree, Johnſon's motive 
for oppoſing Mr. Myine, he ought to have reflected, 
that at a period when we had no better architects than 
Vanbrugh, Hawkſmoor*, James and Kent among us}, 


Campbell and Gibbst, both Scotſmen, had adorned this 
country with ſome ſtately and elegant edifices ; and if 
the latter was his inducement, he ſhould have reflected, | 


that his arguments were not his own, and ſo far as re- 


| gards ſymmetry and correſpondence of parts, how little 


he was qualified to judge of ſymmetry and the corref- 
pondenes of FRY whole EU was never er capable of c« com- 
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. * Yanbrugh and Hawkſmoor had ſuch ideas of beauty and harmony 
; as have no archetypes in the material world: the latter in an evil hour 


was employed by the commiſſioners for building fifty new churches, as 


Alſo by a pariſh in the city, St. Mary Woolnoth, in the re- edification | 


of an old one, an and has left his mark n bim in ſeveral gr of this 
he. FTI 
+ James and Kine, were mere 1 TP 8 e 


has deſign a ſaloon, a gallery, or a ſcreen. Kent pretended to hiſtory- 5 


painting, but was, after painting an alter-piece or two, become ſo e con- 
ſcious of his deficiency, that he ſtrove to render painted ftair-caſes un- 
faſhionable, by dividing them into compartments of ſtuceo, ornamented 


with groups of fruit and flowers, with other plaſtic ornaments. He 


had, nevertheleſs, a fine taſte in gardening, and introduced that ſtyle, 
which now raged in | this Kingdom, and Terves” 4 a een to 1 


Europe. | 


that are an honour to his memory. 


a 


Ss Campbell and Gibbs 8 of 8 1 
a the beſt houſe in this kingdom, that at Wanſted in Eſſex, built by the 
carl of Caſtlemain; the latter, St. Martin's durch, and other edifices 
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wards the attainment of that felicity we are graciouſly 
promiſed; they will find no ſuch vacuum as diſtreſſed 
| Rafſclas: the diſcharge of religious and ſocial duties 
will afford their faculties the occupation he wanted; and 
the well-founded expeCtatio! of future Os _ at 
once ſtimulate and ſupport them. N | 
I The tale of Raſſelas' was written ee g TN 
* neceflity; and was fo concluded as to admit of a 
continuation; and, in fact, Johnſon had meditated a 
ſecond Part, in which he meaat to marfy his, hero, and 
place him in a ſtate of permanent felicity, but it fared 
with this "reſolution as it did with that of Dr. Young, 
who, in his eftimate of hum man life promifed; as he had 
siven the dark, ſo in a future publication he would idiſ- 
play the bright Hide of his ſubject; he never did it, for 
he found out that it had no bright ſide, and Johnſbn had 
made much the ſame diſcovery, and that in this tate of 
our exiſtence all our enjoyments are ah egg 
manent felieity unattainable. 0.908 12815 44 Ng ety : 
© Soon" after the publication of Raſſelas, and while he 
ceantinned to write the Idler, Johnſon was tempted to 
engage in a controverſy on a ſubject with which, in the 
courſe of his ſtudies, he had acquired but little know- 
ledge, namely, the comparative: ſtrength of arches of 
different forms ; the ocraſion of it was, that after the 
paſſing of rhe att of parliament for building Black-Friars | 
bridge, a variety of deſigns for it were tendered to the 
commiſſioners, who, 5 due conſideration, reduced 
them to three. In two of theſe: deſigns, the conſtruc- 
tion of the arches was ſemicircular; in the thinds-exh)j- 
'bited by Mr. Mylne a Scotſman, it was elliptical., - 
Whether Johnſon thought that the author of this laſt | 
propoſal, as / being a native of North Britain, merited to 


be treated as an intruder, or that he was induced by 
better motives to oppoſe his ſcheme, cannot be deter- 
ny Fw at 8 is certain, that he: took up the re- 
| ſolu- 
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kolgtien before he was qualified to debate the queſtion, : 
for J have it from undoubted authority, that in order 
thereto, he procured from a perſon eminently ſkilled in 
mathematics and the principles of architecture, anſwers 
to a ſtring of queſtions drawn up by himſelf, touching 
the comparative ſtrength of ſemicircular and elliptical 
' arches. Theſe I myſelf have ſeen, and the anſwers 274 
termine in favour of the ſemicircular. e + 
"If" the former of the conſiderations above fuggeſied, 
was at any time, or in any degree, Johnſon's motive 


for oppoſing Mr. Mylne, he ought to have reflected, 
that at a period when we had no better architects than 


Vanbrugh, Hawkſmoor *, James and Kent among us, 
Campbell and Gibbst, both Scotſmen, had adorned this 
country with ſome ſtately and elegant edifices ; and if 
the latter was his inducement, he ſhould have reflected, | 
that his arguments were not his own, and ſo far as re- 
gards ſymmetry and correſpondence of parts, how little 
he was qualified to judge of ſymmetry and the corref- 
pounce of parts, whoſe EY was HeVET e are in com- 
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2 8 „„ 
Vanbrugh and Hawkſmoor had ſuch ideas of beauty and harmony 
as have no archetypes in the material world: the latter in an evil hour 
Was employed by the commiſſioners for building fifty new churches, as 
alſo by a pariſh in the city, St. Mary Woolnoth, in the re- edification | 
of an old one, and has ork, his mary behind bim! in N A of this 
kingdom. FO : 1 
James and Kent were mere . and rer 40 little, more | 
than deſign a ſaloon, a gallery, or a ſcreen. Kent pretended to hiſtory- 
inting, but was, after painting an alter- piece or two, become ſo con- 
ſcious of his deficiency, that he ſtrove to render painted ſtair- caſes un- 
faſhionable, by dividing them into compartments of ſtucco, ornamented 
with groups of fruit. and flowers, with other plaſtic ornaments. He 
| had, nevertheleſs, a fine taſte in gardening, and introduced that ſtyle, 
which now prevails i in this king om, 81700 ſerves or a 20008 to * 
Euro 2 
* Cay Gibbs en of; genius; e 
ed the beſt houſe in this kingdom, that at Wanſted in Eſſex, built by the 
carl of Caſtlemain; the latter, St. Martin's church, and other edifices 
that are an honour to his memory. OTA 
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the dome f St. Paul's cathedral, or the 
towers - Weſtminſter abbey. Hayever, armed as | 
che is above, ſaid: to have been, with reaſons againſt Mr. 
Mylne's defign, he began an attack on it in a letter 
to the publiſher of the Daily Gazetteer, inſerted in 
chat paper for the firſt day af December 1759, and 
continued it in the ſucceeding papers of the eighth and 
fifteenth of the ſame month. To. one or more of 


theſe letters, anſpyers were publiſhed, in hich it was 


contended, that at Florence there is a bridge that croſ- 
ſesthe river Arno, of an elliptical form; but the argu- 
ment drawn from thence, Johnſon: had refuted in his 
Frſt letter, by obſerving, that the ſtability thereof is ſo 
much doudted, that carts are not permitted to paſs over 
zit, and that it has ſtood two hundred years without 
imitation. Theſe, and many, other arguments, as alſo 
the. opinion of that excellent mathematician Mr. Tho- 
mas Simpſon, were not of. ſufficient weight with the 
 xommittee for building, the, bridge, . to recommend the 
ſemwicirenlar arch, Mr. Mylne's deſign. was preferred, 
and the arches are elliptical. 
I have already remarked, that Johnſon was unſkilled 
in the ſcience of architecture, and I might have added, 

3 hewas a ſtranger to the very rudiments of it. He 
could not elſe have failed to notice, in the edifice here 
ſpaken of, one of the moſt. egregious errors that ever diſ- 
graced a ſtructure of its kind: columns diſproportionate | 
in the ratio between their heights and their diameters. 
I be proportion of a column is taken from that of the hu- 
man figure, Mhich. at a medium, i is in a man ſeſquioctave | 
of -the:head, and in a. woman ſeſquinonal. The com- 
putation of columns by modules or diameters, comes 
to much the ſame, and according to Palladio, gives, to 
one of the Doric order, the maſculine proportion of 
Acht of thoſe 1 8 e the Ionie, the | 


feminine of nine. 


. Propor- 
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Proportions, thus adjuſted by nature, admit of no 
deviation: Whenever that is attempted, deformity 
enſues, as is to be ſeen in the inſtante before us, 
where we bekold 4 range of Tonic columns, level, it 
is true, at their bifes, but riſing from their due pro- 
Portion at the extremities, in gradation, like the pipes 
in the front of ah organ, to the central arch, where, 
fitead of the Proportion of a column, they affurne that 
of a candle“. | 

It will perhaps be ſaid, that the great elevation 
of the centre-arch required this prepoſterous elon- 
gation of the columns. To this it may be anſwered, 
that proportion is not to be wreſted to bye- purpoſes, 
and that where beautiful forms cannot be introduced, 
the muſt be given up, and ornament yield place to 
convenience. It is aid, that the idea of columns 
_ ſtanding on the piers of a bridge was ſuggeſted by a 
_ deſign of Piraneſi, extant among his works, but 
without an aſſertion that he aſſumed the licence here 
reprobated. Should he in any inſtance be found to 
have done ſo, the example of a penius, ſo wildly 
magnificent as his, will weigh but little againſt the 
practice of Palladio, Scamozzi, Vignola, and, let me 
add, the earl of Pembroke, the architect of Weſtmin- 
ſter bridge, who, in all ſuch emergencies as that 
inſiſted on, evaded the neceſſity of violating the 
rules of their art, by rejecting incongruous decora- 
tions, and truſted to the applauſe they ſhould ac- 
quire by unitin g NIN and convenience With fta | 
bility. en. | Be” 


$6; > 


* — — —— thus diſproportionate, bs i a 1 are M20 | 
| be. ſeen. in the Portico of the admiralty-office, 43 by Ripl ey. 
who, from a carpenter that kept a ſhop, and alſo a c fee-bouſe, in | 
Wood-ſtreet, Cheapfide, by marrying a ſervant of a , miniſter ob- 
 Tained a. ſeat at the Board of Works, 
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ee: are, it muſt be acknowledged, perſons who 
are as blind to ſymmetry and the beauty of forms, as 
others are deaf to the harmony of according ſounds, 
who deny that there are any criteria by which we can 
diſcriminate beauty from deformity in one ſubject, 
and conſonance from diſſonance in the other, and who 
aſſert that taſte is capricious and has no ſtandard, and 
that fancy is its own arbiter. Let ſuch enjoy their 
ignorance, while we are engaged in an inveſtiga- 
tion of. the principles into which the- pleaſures of 
the eye and ear are reſolvable. The reſult of ſuch 
an enquiry will be a thorough conviction, that all of 
what we underſtand by the terms ſymmetry and har- 
mony has its foundation in mathematical ratios and 
proportions, that exiſt in all the modifications of mat- 
ter, and are but emanations of that power, Which has 
ordered all things in number, weight and meaſure*_ 

1 forbear to remark the lefler errors in the con- 
ſtruction of this edifice, ſuch as the unwarrantable 
mutilation of the key-ſtones over the arches, and 
the injudicious poſition of the entablature of the 
baluſtrade: - thoſe I have pointed out may ſerve to 
ſhew, that the great encouragements given of late to 
the arts of deſign, have hitherto failed to call forth 
a genius in any degree comparable to thoſe of former 
ages, Jones and Sir Chriſtopher Wren; and that the 
citizens of London, in the meridian of its glory 

having, with a view to eternize the memory of a 
favourite miniſter, erected an edifice, in which beauty 
and ſymmetry are in vain ſought for, and called it by 
his name *, have thereby ae their « own diſ- 


grace, 


* of theſe the principal are i equal 1 to 7, the celquialteral : 

' 2 to 35 the ſeſquitertian 1 to 4, and the duple 1 to 2, anſwering to 
the uniſon, the diapente, the pos pg and the (00 ee „ the fwect- 
eſt concords in muſic. 

1 is called Pitt's bridge, and the brings act to it Chatham 


. 
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grace; and ſubj ected A: whole nation to o che reproach 96 35 


| Ker 


Neither the writing! of his Raſfelas, nor abs event af ; 
his: mother's death, nor the bridge-controverſy, ſtopped 
the hand of Johnſon, nor interrupted the publication 


of the Idler; but the ſale of the Univerſal Chronicle, 
the vehicle that contained it, was in ſome degree 


obſtructed by the practices of thoſe literary depreda- 
tors, who ſubſiſt by the labours of others, and whoſe 


conduct, with reſpect to the Idler, the following Papers 


eee drawn up by Johnſon, will explain. 
London, January 5, 1759. Advertiſment. The 


3 proprietors of the paper, entitled « The Idler, hay- 
ing found that thoſe eſſays are inſerted in the news- 


© papers and magazines with ſo little regard to juſtice 


or deceney, that the Univerſal Chronicle, in which 


« they firſt appear, is not always mentioned, think it 
© neceſſary to declare to the publiſhers of thoſe collec- 


© tions, that however patiently they have hitherto en- 


6 dured theſe injuries, made yet more / injurious by 


TN contempt, they have now. determined to endure 


© them no longer. They have already ſeen eſſays, 
© for which a very large price is Peid, transferred, 
with the moſt ſhameleſs rapacity, into the weekly 
« or- monthly compilations; and their right, -at leaſt 
«© for the preſent. alienated from them, before they 


could themſelves be ſaid to enjoy it. But they 


© would not willingly be thought to want tenderneſs, 
© even for men by whom no tenderneſs. hath been 
« ſhewn. . The paſt is without remedy, and ſhall be 
« without reſentment. But thoſe who have been 
thus buſy. with their fickles in the fields of their 
© neighbours, are henceforward to take notice, that 
the time of impunity is at an end. Whoever ſhall, 
c without our leave, lay the hand of rapine upon our 
6 n is to . has x we 5 (al vindicate our due, 


« by 
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< by the means which juſtice preſcribes, and which are 
< warranted by the immemorial preſcriptions of ho- 
< their copies, degrade them from the pomp of wide 
c margin and diffuſe typography, contract them into a 
© narrow ſpace, and fell them at an humble price; yet 
© not with a view of growing rich by confiſcations, for 


© we think not much better of money got by.puniſh- 


© ment than by crimes z we ſhall, therefore, when our 
«loſſes are repaid, give what profit ſhall remain to the 
Magdalens; for we know not who can be more pro- 


s perly taxed for the ſupport of penitent proſtitutes, 


© than proſtitutes in whom Wye; . en walther 


* penitence nor ſhame,” 


e a 
Gfth day 


He continued this a 
dred und three numbers, and on Saturday 


of April 2760, cloſed it with an eſſay, containing a fo»: 


lemn and very affecting contemplation on the werds 


this ir the laſt, in various Ssnifcatians. The conslud- 


ing paragraph ſeems to have been written under the 
preflure of that melancholy, which, almoſt inceflantly 


_ aMidted him, heightened, perhaps, by the approach of 
a a ſeaſon of the year, to Chriſtians the maſt ſolemn. 


The veflections, contained in it, are very ſerous, and ſo 
elegantly expreſſed, that in the hope that the peruſal of 
of it will ee d a xo ee Mi . | 


give it at length. GX * 


As the laſt Idler is publiſhed in ane 


which che "Chriſtian world has always ſet apart lor 


the examination of the conſeience, thę review of life, 


_ © the extinction of earthly deſires, and the renovation 


©-of holy purpoſcs, I hope that my veaders are already 


diſpoſed te view every incident with deripulneſs, and 
< improve it by meditation; and that when they ſee 
this ſeries of prifles brought to a concluſion, they will 
0 1 by outliving the 9 they have pa. | 

| ſed | 
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«fed. weeks, 'manths, and years, which are now no 


longer in their paper; that an end muſt in time be 
« put to every thing great as 10 every thing little; that 
to .life muſt come its laſt hour, and to this ſyſtem of 


* being, its laſt day; the hour at which probation cea- 
« ſes, and repentance. will he vain, the day in Which 


every work of the hand, and imagination of the heart 


© ſhall be brought to judgment, and an everlaſting Ty 3 


© turity. ſhall be determined by the paſt. 4 | 
The Idler, taken as the title of a ſeries of moral and 


. economical eſſays, i is 2 deſignation that imports little 3 


or, rather, its moſt obvious meaning is a bad one. 


. Johnſon was at a loſs for a fitter, but he could hit on 


no one that bad not been pre-occupied.. He choſe an 
irony, and 


1 


being charged with idleneſs by any of thoſe whom "2 
was labouring, by all the powers of reaſon and ele- elo- 
- quence, to make wiſer and better. | 


The plan and conduct of the Adler e fo 


nearly that of the Rambler and-the Adyenturer, that 


what has been ſaid of each of thoſe publications, might 
ſerve for a character of this, f aving, that in this lat- 
ter, admiſſion is given-to a greater number of papers, 


calculated to entertain the mind with pleaſing fictions, 
. humorous characters, and varied repreſentations of fa- 


miliar life, than is to be found in either of the two 


former, the general effect whereof j is, delight, too ſoon 


interrupted by their ſhortneſs. The-ſecond number of 


the Idler contains an invitation to correſpondents, and 

it had the aſſiſtance of other hands; but I know but 
of three papers that can with certainty be ſaid to have 

been written by any other than Johnſon himſelf; one 
of the three is No. 67, by Mr. Langton; the other 


der No. hen and e. e ue ane 


ant that his readers ſhould. underſtand * 5 
it juſt the WFerſe of what it ſignified; and, in this in- 
tention, he was in little danger of being miſtaken, or 
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and, in an evening-hour when his pencil was at reſt, 
_ were compoled' by Sir Joſhua Reynolds. And here let 
me take notice, that! in the publication of the Idler, at 
leaſt when it was collected into volumes, Johnſon and 
Newbery were joint- adventurers, and that they divided 
equally the profits ariſing from the fale thereof. : 
Of theſe eſſays, as alſo the Rambler, and thoſe in | 
the Adventurer which Johnſon wrote, little remains to 
be remarked, except that, notwithſtanding the depth © 
of thinking which they diſplay, and the nervous and 
elegant ſtyle in which they are penned, they were ex- 
temporaneous compoſitions, and hardly ever underwent 
a reviſion * before they were ſent to the preſs. The 
original manuſcripts « of the Rambler have paſſed through 
my hands, and by the peruſal of them I am warranted 
to ſay, as was ſaid of Shakeſpeare by the players of his 
time, that he never blotted out a line; and I believe 
without the riſque of that retort which Ben Johnſon 
made to them, 0 Would he bad blotted. out a thou- : 
Hud. W 
Another 8 wal of notice, is, that ir in 
the portraits of ſingular characters, that occur in the 
papers written by Johnſon, the painting is ſo ſtrong 
and lively, that fome perſons, then living, looking 
on them as reſemblances of themſelves, actually 
charged him. with an intention to render them ridicu- 
Jous, an and were hardly. appeaſed by his affurances that ; 


* 


15 8 . | he 
Of his facility in compoſition, and the rapidity with which he 
wrote for the preſs, here follow a few inſtances : Savage's life, con- 
taining a hundred and eighty octavo pages, was the work of thirty- 
fix hours. 'He was wont to furniſh for the Gentleman's Magazine 
three colamns of the debates in an hour, written, as myſelf can at- 
teſt, in-a character that almoſt any one might read. His preface to 
The Preceptor, and his Viſion of Theodore, were each the work 
of one fitting, as, was alſo the firſt ſeventy lines of his tranſlation of 
the tenth ſatire of Juvenal, entitled, The vanity of human Wiſhes ;? * 
and 1 9 8 is almoſt incredible, he never read his Raſſelas but in the 

*am the preſs for correction. 


* . * 
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he nk no particular ſubject, but drew from ache 


types which his obſervation had eee and his 15 


imagination had improved. | 
Johnſon was now become ſo well known, 2 kai 


by the Rambler, and other of his writings, given ſuch __ 
' evidences, not only of great abilities, and of his {kill 


in human life and manners, but of a ſociable and be- 
nevolent diſpoſition, that many became deſirous of his 


acquaintance, and to this they were farther tempted 


by the character he had acquired of delighting in con- 


verſation, and being free and communicative in his diſ- 
courſe. He had removed, about the beginning of the 


year 1 760, to chambers two doors down the Inner- 


5 Temple lane; and I have been told by his neighbour at 
the corner, that during the time he dwelt there, more 
enquiries were made at his ſhop for Mr. Johnſon, than 


for all the inhabitants put together of both the 
Inner and Middle Temple. This circumſtance in his 


life leads me to mention, that Richardſon poſſeſſed, but | 


in a leſs degree, the like powers of attraction, but they 
operated chiefly on young females, who, being defirous 
of inſtruction in the duties of life, were permitted by 


their parents and friends to viſit and receive from him 


ſuch leſſons of prudence as he was ever ready and well 


qualified to give them; and it is well known, that 


many ingenious young women, who reſorted to bis 


; houſe as to an academy for tuition, became ſo i improv- 
ed by his converſation and his extemporary commenta- 
ries on bis own writings, as afterwards to make a conſi- 


derable figure in the literary world. And here let me 


: obſerve, that the benefits of oral inſtruction, joined _. 
| with the peruſal of ſuch authors as We now 755 into fe- | 


ns” 85. a poem in | Pens and Woty' s Poetical RE RO ? intitled 
1 Feminead, written by 5 88 Mr. 3 late of Cans 
terbury, deceaſed. Ps 25 
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male hands, may be eſtimated by the degree of mental 
improvement at which the ſex is at this day arrived, 
which, as Johnſon once remarked to me on receiving 
a lady's letter, is fo great, chat in that kind of compo- 
Ain, ve who were their teachers, may learn of them. 
From this propenſity to diſcurſive communication, in 
| which Johnſon and Richardſon reſembled each other, 

nothing more is to be underſtood, than that both took 
pleaſure in that interchange of ſentiments and opinions, 
| which renders converſation inſtructive and delightful; 
for, in other reſpects, they were men of very different 
endowments and tempers. Richardſon being bred to a 
mechanic occupation, had no learning, nor more read- 
ing than was ſufficient to enable him to form a ſtyle 
eaſy and intelligible, and a little raiſed above that of 


Vvulgar narrative. His ſentiments were his own, and 


of this he was ſo ſenfible, and alſo of the originality 
and importance of many of them, that he would ever 
be talking of his writings, and the words ſentiment and 
ſentimentality became, not only a part of the cant of 
his ſchool, but were adopted by ſucceeding writers, and 
have been uſed to recommend to ſome readers ſenti- 
mental journies, ſentimental letters, ſentimental ſer- 
| mons, and a world of traſh, which, but for this filly 
epithet, would never have attracted notice. N 
Kichardſon's converſation was of the preceptive Lind, 
5 but it wanted the diverſity of Johnſon s, and had no 
| intermixture of wit or humour. Richardſon could 
never relate a pleaſant ſtory, and hardly reliſh one told 
by another: he was ever thinking of his own writings, 
and liſtening to the praiſes which, with an emulous pro- 
fluſion, his friends were inceflantly beſtowing on them; 
he would ſcarce enter into free converſation with any 
25 one that he N 222255 not dend c Oy or * Sir . 
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Charles Grandiſon, mic at beſt, he could not be faid 
to be a companionable man.. 

Thoſe who were unacquainted with Richardſon, and * 
had read his books, were led to believe, that they exhi- 
bited a picture of his on mind, and that his temper 
and domeſtic behaviour could not but correſpond with 
that refined morality which they ineulcate, but in this 
they were deceived. He was auſtere in the govern- 
ment of his family, and iſſued his orders to ſome of his 
ſeryants in writing only. His neareſt female relations, 
in the prefence of ſtrangers, were mutes, and ſeemed 
to me, in a vifit I once made him, to have been diſ- 
ciplined in the ſchool of Ben Jonſon's Moroſe, whoſe 
injunckion to his ſervant was, « Anſwer me not but with - 


_ © your leg In ſhort,” they appeared to have been 5 : 


taught to converſe with him by ſigns; and it was too 
plain to me, that on his part, the moſt frequent of 
them were frowns and geſticulations, importing that 
_ they: ſhould leave his preſence. I have heard it faid, 
| that he was what is called a nervous man; and how 
far nervoſity, with ſo good an underſtanding: as he is al- 
lowed to have poſſeſſed, will excuſe a conduct ſo oppo- 
ſite to that hilanthropy which he laboured to inculcate, 
1 cannot fay: his benevolence might have taken ano- 
ther direction, and in other inſtances be very ſtrong; for 
| I was once en, his putting into TORE hand of Mr. 
re, aro, 
e N e e : 
muy getting in, 1 found him ſeated. I learned, by ſomewhat be ſaid tothe | 


coachman, who he was, and made ſome eſſays towards converſation, but 
he ſeemed difinclined to any. There was one other paſſenger, who be- | 


5 ing a female, 1 was, in common Gvility, bound to take notice of; but 


wy male companion I left to indulge himſelf in a reyerie, which neither 
he nor I interrupted by the utterance of a ſingle word, and laſted till 
he was ſet down at his houſe on Parſon's green. He had the courteſy | 
to aſk us in, but as our acquaintance had | but lately commenced, and 


had received buy” hitle e ent. in our eek ys. civility * 
declined. | | 


. 2 
: 7 
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one whom a ſudden accident had made a widow. 
” Johnſon's mind was never occupied on trifles : his 
ſpeculations were grand and noble, his reading various 
and extenſive, and, on ſome ſubjects, profound. As he 
; - profeſſed always to ſpeak in the beſt and moſt correct. 
' phraſe, rejecting all ſuch common and vulgar combina- 
tions of ſpeech as are in uſe only till others equally. af- 
fected and infignificant are invented, his converſation- 
ſtyle bore a great reſemblance to that of his writings, ſo 
that, in his common diſcourſe, he might ſeem to incur 
the cenſure which biſhop Bupnet caſts on the lord chan- 
cellor - Nottingham, of being too eloquent; but ſo far 
were his hearers from thinking ſo, that many wiſhed \_ 
for the power of retaining as well the colloquial form 
as the ſubſtance of his converſations; and ſome there 
were, who to that end, in imitation of the Colleen, . 
Menſalia of Luther, and the Table-talk of Selden, not 
to ſay of the books in ana®, as they are called, made 5 
common- places of his ſayings, his precepts, and his apo- 
phthegms; but the want of judgment in the ſelection 
of them, has rendered moſt of the collections of this N 
kind, that I have ever ſeen, of little worth. | . , 
Geſticular mimicry and buffoonery he hated, and 
would often huff Garrick for exerciſing it in his pre- 
ſence; but of the talent of humour he had an almoſt 
enviable portion. To deſcribe the nature of this facul- 
[Es ty, as he was wont to diſplay it in his hours of mirth 
and relaxation, I muſt ſay, that it was ever of that arch 
and dry kind, which lies concealed under the appear- 
ance of gravity, and which acquieſces in an error for 
dhe purpoſe of refuting it. Thus, in the Rambler, No. 
- Ty hd tells his N very gravely, that it is one 
Fheſe are 8 Mecagians, Parrhafiana, Huetiana, Scaligeriana, Naw . 


BY Jzans, Pa tiniana, Poggiana, Thuana, Perroniana, Pithzana, Colome- 
dents ſiana, Sorberiana, 9 and others leſs known. BE . 
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among many reaſons for which he purpoſes to enter= 
tain his countrymen, that he hopes not much to tire 
_ thoſe whom he ſhall not happen to pleaſe, and if he is 
not commended for the beauty of his works, to be at 
leaſt pardoned for their brevity. 5 But- whether, adds 
he, my expectations are moſt fixed o on pardon or praiſe, 
e think it not neceſſary to diſcover. And in the idler, 
9 3. he ſuggeſts conſolation againſt che dread of an 
imaginary evil founded on falſe philoſophy, by admit= - 
ting, that though certain, it is remote. The paſſa age 
would be injured by dae e and I therefore give it it 
at length. | 
Many philoſophers imagine, chat the 1 
s themſelves may in time be exhauſted ; that the ſun, 
© by ſhining long, will effuſe all its light ; and 3 


© the continual waſte of aqueous particles, the whole 
earth will at laſt become a ſandy deſart. 
I would not adviſe my readers to diſturb them- „ 
5 lacs by contriving how they ſhall live without light =” ZI 
and water; for the days of univerſal thirſt and per- 3 
« petual darkneſs are at a great diſtance. The ocean 
and the ſun will laſt our time, and we may leave po 
{ | « terity to ſhift for themſelves, 
But if the ſtores of nature are limited, ch 125 
© narrow bounds muſt be ſet to. the modes of life ; 
c mankind may want a moral or amuſing paper LE 
c years before they ſhall be deprived of drink or day- - 
1 light. This want, which to the buſy and inventive 
may ſeem eafily remediable by ſome ſubſtitute or 
- © other, the whole race of idlers will feel with all the 
* AO that all ſuch torpid animals can ſuffer” _ — 
A friend of his uſed often to vifit him, who though —_ { 
a man of learning and great good ſenſe, had a ſtyle of .- 
converſing ſo peculiarly eloquent and verboſe, as to be 8 
ſometimes unintelligible : Johnſon had a mind one dag 


to Sire me a 9 of it, and fuming his manner, > 
he, 


; x 


it YES» 


he, ih a eontictted ſpeech on a familiar fubje&, uttered 
= fuecefflon of fentences, in language refembling the 
ſtyle of metaphyfics, but, thowgh ftuent, fo obſcured 


by parentheſes afid other involutions, that I was una- 


ble to cole from it a ſingle idea. After he had for 
five minutes continued this gibberiſh, he faid, That is 


the manner in which. Me wh entertaius me whenever | 


ke comes here. 
In the fame vein x} humour he ones cidicated Her- 
vey" 8 Medi tations, on a Flower-garden and other fub- 


Jects, in the following e Wenne on a 


| pudding: | 
Let us teriouſly rellect on what! a pudding i is com- 
poſed of. It is compoſed of flour that once waved in 


the Solden grain, and dratik the dews of the morning 
of milk preſſed from the ſwelling udder by the gen- 


s tle hand of the beatitious miſk-maid, whoſe beauty 
c - innocence might Have kectmmended à worſe 


draught; who, whilt the ſtroked the"udder, indulged 


no ambitibüs thoughts of dwelung in palaces, and 


2 formed no ſchemes för che deſtruction of her fel- 
lo w- creatures milk Which is drawn from the cow, 
that uſeful animal, that Eats the graſs of the eld, 


T Þart of the food of that a pe, which the poets have : 


agreed to call golden. 


It is made With an egg, EE Aw of nature, 


| L which the theoretical Burnet has compared to erea- 
e tion—an egg that contains water within its beautiful 
© ſmooth ſurface, and an unformed maſs V. „ by the 


„ 


© incubation of the parent, becomes 


© furniſhed with bones © and Linews, wa covered "with 
« feathers. . 0 
7 I Let us Ea kent de wy thing within 
- *tto complete this meditation on a pudding if more 
4s e more may be found. I contains falt, 
; 0 I WARY | 


3 


— 
i 


evular animal, 
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© which eli the ſea from putrefaction; ſalt which 
is made the image of intellectual excellence, contri- | 
bbutes to the formation of a pudding.” | 
He excelled alſo in the talent of burleſque verſific 
cation, and, upon occafion of a diſcourſe at Sir Joſhua 
. Reynolds's on Dr. Percy's © Reliques of ancient Engliſh 
poetry, in which the beautiful fimplicity of many of 
the ballads therein contained, was remarked with ſome 
exaggeration, Johnfon contended, that what was called 
. fimplicity was, in truth, inanity; and, to illuſtrate his 
argument, and ridicule that kind of enen uttered the 
Yen ee ca e 


1 5 Abwith my hat upes my has 
I walk'd along the Strand, 


p wad did meet another mn; 
Win his hat in his han 
A it being at a — laden; thay addreſſing Ex _ 
bet to _ ann went on rhyming _ „ | 
a 5 37S, Mal *. 
| "OL OM Ie has; genels Ronny dear, | 2 
1 _ * That thou wie ee % win X 
© 1 4'With cream and ſugar _—_— | 
$4 i oe rg) m2 


i Nor fear ht 1, my grate mad, 8 
e nen dene eee e Os, 
4 oe | © Have de we Un ee 


eee bert «li Ss mocentul truth, / 
Nor hear it with. a frown, £1.95 

po © © © Thon catPitniot take chetes'ſs full,” can; | 7 1 
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With theſe powers of intruQting and delighting | 
thoſe with whom he converſed, it is no wonder that 
the acquaintance of Johnſon was ſought by many; and 
I will not ſay, either that he ſet ſo great a value on his 
time, / as not to be acceſſible to all who wiſhed for the 
pleaſure - of it, or that his vanity was not gratified by 
the viſits of biſhops, of anne, en, ſcholars, tra- 
vellers, and women. 

In his converſation with che laſt 3 in this a. . 
he had ſuch a felicity as would put vulgar gallantry _ 
out of- countenance. Of the female mind, he conceiv- 
ed a higher opinion than many men, and though | he was - 


never ſuſpected of a blameable intimagy with any indi- 


vidual of them, had a great eſteem for the ſex. The 
defect in his powers of ſight rendered him totally inſen- 


ſible to the charms of beauty; but he knew that beau- 5 


ty was the attrihute of the ſex, and treated all women 
with ſuch an equable complacency, as flattered every 
one into a belief, that ſhe had her ſhare of that or ſome 


more valuable endowment; In his diſcourſes with 


them, his compliments had ever a neat and elegant turn: 
they were never direct but always e the merit 
they were intended to atteſt. 


In this enjoyment: of himſelf. and his. friends, hn: 


engagements to the public were forgotten: his criti- 


cal talents lay dormant, and not any, nor all of thoſe 
- who wiſhed to. ſee his Shakeſpeare, could rouſe his at- 


- tention to the proſecution of that 'work; yet was he 
—_ at the call of almoſt any one, to afliſt, either by 
correction, or by a preface, or dedication, in the pub- 

lication of works not his own. Dr. Madden, ſo well 

known by his premiums for the encouragement of 
' Proteſtant working · ſchools in Ireland, and other i in- 
ſtances of beneficence in favour of that country in | 


the year 1745 publiſhed a panegyrical poem on. 


archbiſhop Boulter ; ſome years after, being mind- 


- 4 . 7 : I x * 
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ed to re-publiſh it, he ſubmitted it to Johnſon? 8 


correction, and ,I found among his books A copy of N 
the poem, wich note, in a ſpare leaf thereof, . 
porting, that the author had made him a viſit, and, N 
for a very few remarks and alterations of it, had 
preſented him with ten guineas. Such caſual emo- 
luments as theſe Johnſon frequently derived from 
his profeſſion of an author. For the dedication to 
his preſent majeſty, of Adams's book on the uſe of 
the globes, he was, as himſelf informed me, gratified ; 
with a preſent of a very curious meteorological in- 
ſtrument, of a new and i ingenious conſtruction. 

About this time, as it is ſuppoſed, he, for ſundry | 
beneficed clergymen that requeſted him, compoſed. 
pulpit diſcourſes*, and for theſe, he made no ſcruple 
of confeſſing, he was paid: his price, I am informed, 
was a moderate one, a guinea; and ſuch was his no- 

tion of juſtice, that having been paid, he conſidered _ 
them ſo abſolutely the property of the purchaſer, as 

- to renounce all claim to them. He reckoned that 
he had written about forty ſermons; but, except as 
to u Hou: not in, what hands 3 were— 1 

V 1 


* The 1 of PE WP ſermons Apes by A is now 5 
become ſo common, that many of the clergy ſeruple not to avow it, 
and think themſelves juſtified by the authority of Mr. Addiſon, who _ 
in one of his Spectators has very incautiouſly given cougfenance there - 
to, and put into the mouths not only of ſuch cler en as are minus | 
- idonci, but of ſuch as, contrary to their engagement at their ordination; 
| inſtead of being diligent in, are negligent of, fuch ftudies as belp to the 
knowledge of the ſcriptures, a perpetual apology for ' ignorance and idle- 
| neſs; for, as long as they chuſe to ſay there are better diſcourſes ex- 
tant, or to be procured, than they are able to make, the excuſe will 
=o hold them; and accordingly many are not aſhamed to claim the bene» 
- | fit of it, who have nothing to plead but what is an aggravation of 
| | their neglect; to which it may be added, that as it is an aſſumption 
/ of the merit of another, the practice i is unjuſt, and, as it leads to a be - | 
lief of that MORE is not true, in a high degree OT 1 
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have, ſaid he, been paid for them, and have, ng 
"© right to enquire about them“. 

I have now brought him. to the year 1 760, the 
fifty-firſt of his age. He had nothing to depend on 
for ſubſiſtence but the labour of his brain; ; and that 
apprehenſion, touching the duration of his rational 
powers, which throughout his life haunted him, in- in- 
ereaſed the -terrors of approaching age. The ac- 
ceſſion of our preſent graciohs ſovereign to the 
throne, _ and the bounty exerciſed . by him, to- 
wards Johnſon, diſpelled this gloomy proſpect, 
and placed him in ſuch a ſtate of affluence as. 
bis utmoſt induſtry would hardly ever have enabled 
him to arrive at. Lord Bute was the miniſter at the 
time; and the perſon employed to notify to Johnſon 
bis majeſty's intention to reward him for his literary 
labours with a penſion of 300l. a year, Was his. friend 
Mr. Murphy. Upon receiving the news, Johnſon 
was in doubt what anſwer to return, being, perhaps, 
5 diſturbed with the reflection, that whatever he might 
deſerve from the public, he had very little claim to 
the favour of any of the deſcendants of the houſe of 
Hanover; and deſired that Mr. Murphy would give 
him till next. day to deliberate upon a on o 


unexpected. At the end thereof he ignified his will 
h ingucl to accept ä 


It was by Johnſon and ks Bien thought bt, at 


- he ſhould return thanks for this diſtinguiſhing. mark 
of a n r. and that heed. e who may be 


He | fuppoſed | 


9 heard, in the (th ür St. 3 Weſtminſter, 
fundry ſermons, which 1 and many others judged, by the ſentiments, 


ſtyle, and method, to de of his compoſition ; one in particular, John- 7 


fon being preſent. The next viſit I made him, I told him that L had 
ſeen him at St. Margaret's on the preceding Sunday, and that it was 
he who chen preached. He heard me, and did not deny either afſertion, 


which, if either had not been true, be certainly would have done. In 


his diary I find the following note: 77, Sept. 21. Concio pro Tayloro. 


$ 
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Ke to have been inſtrumental in 3 „ 
was the proper perſon to convey them. Accordingly, 
he waited on his lordſhip for the purpoſe, and, being 
admitted to him,; teſtified his ſenſe of the obligation; 


but having done this, he thought he had done enough, 


and never after could be prevalled on to knock at his | 
| door. | 
He had now ben himſelf to be italic a ie 
uſt of penſioners, and was become obnoxious to the 
cenſares of thoſe, who, looking upon a perpetual 


enmity to government and its miniſters as a proof of 


public virtue, endeavoured to have it believed, that 

all favours diſpenſed by the crown, even when meant 
| as the rewards of merit, or the encouragement of 
learning, of ingenuity, or e were but the 
wages of iniquity. Johnſon, it is true, had laid 
himſelf open to reproach, by his interpretation of the 
word Penfion in his dictionary, written, it is evident, 


; 5 at a time when his political prejudices were ſtrongeſt, 


and he found himſelf in a predicament fimilar to that 
of Dr. Sherlock, who, at the revolution, was a non- 
juror to king William, but, after deliberating on his 
_ refuſal as a caſe of conſcience, took the fide that made 
for his intereſt, but againſt his reputation. But who, 
except the Great Searcher of Hearts, can know, that 


in the. caſe of Sherlock or Johnſon, either made a 
ſacrifice of his conſcience ? Or, ſeeing that the grant 
of Johnſon's penſion was confeſſedly unconditional, 


and bound him neither to the renunciation of any of 
his political principles, nor the exerciſe of his pen in 


the defence of any ſet of men or ſeries of meaſures, 
who will have the face to ſay, that his acceptance of 
1 was criminal, * that it was in the power of any one 


to per vert the integrity of a man, who, in the time of 
| His: neceſſity, had, from ſcruples of his own raiſing, 


3 declined the offer a; a Wadde eccleſiaſtical prefer- _ "<3 
| ment, 


* 
A 


i 


=. 
If 
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ment, and thereby renounced an independent proviſion 
for the whole of his life? 9 


It is yet difficult, if not impoſible, to juſtify "TIEN 
Fon „both in the interpretation given by him of the 


word Penſion, and in his becoming a penſioner: in 


one inftance or the other he was wrong, and either 


- his diſcretion or Integrity muſt be. given up: in the 


of ns till his PR was _— IG: 


5 former, he ſeems, in ſome of his actions, to have been 
wanting, in the latter never: not only charity, but 


reaſon, therefore, directs us in the opinion we are to 
form of am act which has drawn cenſure on his con- 
duct, and proves nothing more than that he was not 
equally wiſe at all times. 1 


The addition of three lags Sina a year, to 


what Johnſon- was able to earn by the ordinary exerciſe - 


of bis talents, raiſed him to a ſtate of comparative 


affluence, and afforded him the means of aſſiſting 
many whoſe real or pretended wants had formerly 


excited. his compaſſion. He now practiſed a Le 


which he often recommended to his friends, always 


tds go abroad with a quantity of looſe money to give 


to beggars, imitating therein, though I am confident 
without intending it, that good but weak man, old 
Mr. Whiſton, whom I have ſeen diſtributing, in the 
ſtreets of London, money to beggars on each hand 


lle 


7 
* 7 - 
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39 * — of Johnſon' 8 friends, and all his 3 ok 3 been 
glad had he imitated the conduct of Andrew Marvell, who, in the 
reign of Cha. II. upon the offer of any poſt under the government that 


would pleafe him, and of a thouſand pounds in money, made him in a 
meſſage from the king by the earl of Danby at a time when he wanted 
a guinea, refuſed both. But Johnſon. had no reaſon to practice ſuch 


felf-denial. Marvell, to be grateful, muſt have deſerted his principles, . 


and acquieſced in the meaſures of a” corrupt tourt. Johnſon, on the 


contrary, was in no danger, during ſuch. à reign as is the preſent, ” 
being required to make a ſacrifice of his conſcience, and, | being thus at 


* 


18 he accepted Cds of his PINTS 
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He had, early i in his life, been a dabbler in phyſic, 
and laboured under ſome ſecret bodily infirmities 


that gave him occaſion once to ſay to me, that he | 


knew -not what it was to be totally. free from pain. 
Ile now drew into a cloſer intimacy with him a man, 


with whom he had been acquainted from the year 
1746, one of the loweſt practitioners in the art of 
healing that ever ſought a livelihood by it: him he 


cConſulted in all that related to his health, and made ſo 
Sg to ont as n to be able to live without 

| him. 

1 IT he name Vaſt: this 8 e 3 ow 


for February 178 5: an earlier than that, I have now 


to Johnſon, written in anſwer to one in which he had 
deſired to be informed of ſome particulars reſpecting 

his friend Levett, then lately deceaſed. The ſubſtance 
| of this information is as follows : 


diſtant from Hull, and -lived with his parents -till 

about twenty years of age. He had acquired ſome 

92 5 knowledge of the Latin language, and had a propen- 
ſiſity to learning, which his parents not being able to 
gratify, he went to live as a ſhopman with a woollen- 

- draper at Hull: with him he ſtayed two years, during 


- which time he learned from a neighbour of his maſter ' 
ſomewhat of. the practice of phyſic : at the end thereof 


he came to London, with a view poſſibly to improve 
himſelf in that profeſſion; but by ſome ſtrange acci- 


dent was led to purſue another courſe, and became 
P ſteward or ſome other upper ſervant to the then lord | 


Cardigan, [or Cadogan] and having ſaved ſome mo- 


gaining experience in phyſic, and, returning to Lon- 


1 
EB 
. =: by 
. 
* 


0 account of him is given in the Gentleman's Magazine 


lvying before me, in a letter from a perſon in the country 


Hense was born at Kirk Ella, a REST about * 5" ; 


ney, he took a reſolution to travel, and viſited France 
and Italy for the purpole, as his-letters mention, of 
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don — Ade 
abroad, placed one of his brothers apprentice to a2 
mathematical - inſtrument maker, and provided for the 
er den of another. After this he went to Paris, 


and, for improvement, attended the hoſpitals in that 


Hand, and taking lodgings in the bouſe of an attorney 


in Northumberland court, near Charing crols, he he- 


came a practicer of phyſic. The letter adds, that he 


8 wasabout ſeventy- eight at the time of his death. 


The account of Levett in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine is anonymous; I nevertheleſs infert it verbatim, 


together with a letter of a to Dr. As | 


_ notifying his death. ' 
Mr. Levett, though an Engliſhman by birth, . 


* came carly in life a waiter at a coffee -houſe in Paris. 


56 © The ſurgeons who frequented it, finding him of an 
- © inquiſitive turn, and attentive to their converſation, | 
made a purſe for him, and gave him ſome inſtruc- 


tions in their art. They afterwards furniſhed him 


© with the means of other knowledge, by procuring 5 
dim free admiſſion to ſuch lectures in 7 
and anatomy as were read by the ableſt 83 : 


© of that period. Hence his introduction to a buſi- 


© nefs, which afforded him a continual, though flen- | 


der maintenance. Where the middle part of his life 


© was ſpent, i is uncertain. He refided, however, above 
twenty years under the roof of Johofon, who never 

« withed him to be regarded as an inferior, or treated 

0 him like a dependent“. He breakfaſted with the 
doctor every morning, and perkaps, was ſeen-no more 
«© by him till mid-night. Much of the day was em- 
5 el in, at eaten on ak es who. were 
* bs: Johnſon 8 at that 8 was FL Oy lo | Z 


him for nothing more than houſe-rocm, . his ſhare in a ts 1 at 
| breakfaſt, and now Ces then a dinner cn a Sunday. 


Ca 
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4:ehiefly of: the loweſt rank of tradeſmen; The re> 
© mainder . of his hours he dedicated to Hunter's 
lectures, and to as many different opportunities of 


improvement as he could meet with on the ſame 


©. gratuitous ' conditions. % All his medical know- 


60 ledge,” ſaid Johnſon, and it is not-inconfiderable*; 8 


4 was obtained through the ear. Though he buys 


«© books, he ſeldom looks into them, or diſcovers any 
« power by which he n enn, to Judge * an 


86. author's merit 
Before he "ii a as ed of tis Joftor's 


C wo he married, when he was near fixty, ' a woman 


of the town, who had perſuaded him (notwithſtand- 


« ing their place of congreſs was a ſmall-coal ſhed in 
Fetter lane) that ſhe was nearly related to a man of 


1 fortune, but was injuriouſſy kept by him out of 
© large poſſeſſions. It is almoſt needleſs to add, that 


both parties were diſappointed in their views- If 


©. Levett took her for an heireſs, who in time might 


che rich, ſhe —— bim enen abendf in 
c of this tranſaction, as — himſelf declared 
hen relating them, the tales in the Arabian 
Nights. Entertainments ſeem familiar occurrences. 
Never was infant more completely duped than our 


c conſiderable - 


hero. He had not been married four months, be- 
fore a a. writ was taken out againſt him, for debts in- 


« friend then procured him a protection from a foreign 
« miniſter. - In a ſhort time afterwards, ſhe ran away 


« from bim, and was tried, providentially, in his opi- 
2 for picking pockets, at the Old Bailey. Her 


s huſband was, with difficulty, prevented from attend» 
« ing the en de 29OR would d She 
| 314 Nt 955 E A . wg N e 


| a mate tpi kad CY 


ny to Johnſon, W 


by his wife. He was ſecreted, and his 


. 
n 
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<- pleaded her bw eauſe, and was acquitted 3 a fepara- 
1 How between this iH. ſtarred couple took plate; and 
Pr. Johnfan then took Levett home, where he con- 
$ tinued till his death, which happened fuddenly, wich- 
dent pain, Jan: 1), +782, His vanity in foppoſing, 
that a young woman of family and fortune ſhould be 
g enamoured of him, Dr. Johnfon thought, deſerved 
* ſome check. — As no relations of is were known to 
Dx. Jehnſon, he advertiſed for them. In the courfe 
of a few weeks an heir at law appeared, and aſcer-= 
4 wines d ate ne fe . ber apogee had teft 
© behind him. * 75 N Wan. 
Levett's te a e ee by re⸗ 
t peated proof of: —_—_ renderneſs, and gratitude to 
_ © his benefactors as well as by an unwearied diligence 
in his profeſiion, —His Fngle failing was, an vecali- 
_ ©.omal: departure from fobriety. Johnſon would ob- 
t ſerve, he was, perhaps; the” only man who ever 
©-beenme intoxicated + through” motives of prudence. 
© He reſected, that F he refuſed the gin or brandy 
© offered Mm by ſome of his patients, he could have 
deen no gainer by their Cure; as chey might have 
Chad” nothing <lſc*to/ beſtew em kim This Habit of 
raking à fee, in whatever: ſhape it us exhibited, 
could not he pur off by adviee or admonition of any | 
ind. He would fallow what he did not like; nay, 
her Re know world ijuretbing; rather than go home = 
© with an zd, that” Nis ift had Seen exerted wih 
: font eeompe . Hal (nd Jets fbn) af hk patients 
malfeipuffy combined te reward Him with meat and 
ee Rrong liquors inflead' of money, de would ether 
Shave dert, Ihe the dragen inthe Apocrgphs, through | 
Lrepletzen, or beem ſconchec upy Bike Portia, by fal- 
bowing Sre:” But let not from Rence an imputatzon 
def e Faris be fired 155 2 him. Though he 
5 r 2 ETA x] IP SSSI) 9h47 Fakes Re ett rom 
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c from the poor, nor was known'in'aby inſtante to 
have W ths; PI es har was ar | 
© his due. 75 DIE 
e SES RS win middie-fized: ald thid 3-196/viſays 
«ſarthy, aduſt and corrugated. ': His e6Averfation; 
c except ow- profeſional: ſubjects, barreti/ When” 
„ deffiabille, he might have been miſtakbn'f65 ar alche- 
« miſt, whoſe complexion. had beer hurt by the fines = 

of the erueible and whoſe cen e b 
_ tlie ſparks of tlie furnace. 10 | 
Such was Bevett, whoſe: Anden fly, 
M0 1 15 We eee IG? 

T5 F en MAE e eee 

hor” 4 folding wende 40 that Sandes 

4 e eee eee ueber, 
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dictum of Johnſon reſpecting Levetty viz. thut ls ex- 
ternal appearance dnd!behaviour were Se b 

guſted the rich, amd tervified the Pure 2 n: 
But notwithſfanding ali theſe offens peel 
Johuſong whoſe credulity im forks inſtänetes wit.” us 
great as his incredulity in others cü ved of bitw 
as df æ ſkilfub medical: profoſſdr; and thought kiniſelf 
happy im having. fb nent his perſdii one Wh was to 
bim; not ſolely: a-plyfician} à ſurggon, or an apathetaryy: | 
but all In extraordinary caſes] he; however aviiled 
hiniſelß of the afſiſtance of his valued friend Dr Laws” 
renoc a man of whom;: ir reſpect ai his" piety; legs! 
ing and. ſkilh in-bis-grofeflion;' it may aloft he ſhit; 
the world was hot worthy, inaſmucie as it ſufferetl N. 
talents, for the whole of his life, to remain, in a great 
pops, er ee and. r to on His 124 in 
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Of this perſon, with whom I was for many years ac- 
quainted, but ho is now more, gratitude for the be- 
nefits which myſelf and one moſt dear to me have de- 
rived from his {kill.and attention, obliges me to ſpeak 
with. reverence and reſpect. He was a native of Hamp- 


hire, and having med his ſtudics 4 Oxford, * | 


Nicholls hadatined: giekt: 8 — {kill in ana- 
tomy. Jo complete them, he became a pupil of his, 
in that branch of medical ſcience, and upon Nicholls's 
difcontinuipg to read lectures therein, which he had for 


ſeveral years done with great applauſe, Dr. Lawrence 


took them up, and had many hearers, till Hunter, a | 
ſurgeon, arrived from Scotland, who, ſettling in Lon- 


don, became his rival in the ſame practice, and having 


the advantage of Dr. Lawrence, in his manner of enun- 


ciating, together with the aſſiſtance and ſupport of all 


his countrymen in this kingdom, and moreover, being 
a man whoſe ſxill in his art was equal to his preten- 
ſions, he became a favourite with the leading men in 
the practice of phyſic, and in à fe winters drew to him 

ſuch: a reſort of: pupils, as induced Dr. Lanwans to. 

give up lecturing, and betake himſelf to the general e: 


erciſe of his profeſſion. 42 5 14 ai Wind 2228 : ret. ig 2 I bY 
In his endeavours; to attain to eminence, it was his 


mis fortune: to: fail he was above thoſe arts by which 


popularity is acquired, and had beſides ſome perſonal 
defects and habits which ſtood in his way; a vacuity of 


countenance very ufa vourable to an opinion of his 
learning or ſagatity, and certain convulſive motions of 


the head and features that gave pain to the beholders, 


and drew off attention to all that he fad · 
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lt will hardly be believed, how much ſuch rities. as. 


4 


& the progreſs of one who is to make his way in a profeſſion : : 2 
1 ing, or-a bad articulation; 6 
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He delighted much in naval architecture, and was 
able with his own hands, and a variety öf tools of his 
own contrivance, to form a model of a ſhip of war of 
any rate; firſt framing it with eibs rand ſuch other 
timbers as are requiſite in a ſhip for ſervice, and after- 
wards covering it with planks of the thickneſt : of a half ; 
crown piece, and the breadth of "Bout" an inch hie c 
he faſtened to the ribs with wooden pins 6a -proportion- 
able fize, and in this manner of 'workibg%ke c completed 
| many ſuch models, elegantiy wrotight and moſt beauti- 
ful in their forms. He was'alfe a lover” of inuſic, and 
was able to play his part in concert on the violoncellof 
till hindered by deafneſt, a diſorder that came upon 
him about the middle of his life; rand ar fength drove 
him to retreat from the world and all its cares at Can- 
| terbury, where, about the year” 1783, be died. To 
conſole him under ſome family: difappe ts, John- 
ſon addreſſed to him fine latin ode, which is inſerted 
in his E Had inde yarn Boobs 1 15 
- He wrote the life of his friend Dr. Nicholls, in very 
elegant Latin, but it was hever Ppubkiſhed: bis ' fole 
deſign in printing it being to gratify thoſe of his own 
profeſſion. In the ſame language, he wrote the life of 
Dr. :William-Harvey, e -t6 an edition of Bis 
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great man in his time, was conſigned to indigence, by: a habit of Giſtort- | 
| ing the muſcles of his face, which was become irreſiſtible. 

; "* He had 4 younger brother named Charles, a ſolicitor of | great 
practice, who alſo played « on the violoncello, and, having been a pu- 
pil on that inſtrument, of Caporale, was the beſt performer on it of ? 
any gentleman in England. About the year 1340, 1 was uſed to meet 

both the brothers 2 at a tavern in Gracechurch ſtreet, where was a ert | 
vate concert, to which none but ſuch as could join in it were Ho 
Many of thoſe who frequented it were great maſters, namely, Mr. 
Stanley, who played the firſt violin, the above Sig. Caporale, Vincent; 
the N player, and Balicourt, who performed n the” : 9 man 
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VNorhe, pr be he college. oft aue in | 
| FIPS in ce Vin ACC tt; 
The ſinem and Slag: de c ſablilked 
between Inhgſan and Levett, may ſenve'ts. ſhow, that 
although. a Srilrity: of fliſpaſnians and qualities has 
= t£nd<n63:49-Begyt af ian, gn oractbing very nearly | 
_ rFefrmbling:/it,; it n he coptraficd and ff 6 
this inducement 38:9 anting s fer hardly were ever 
wen lels hkereach-pehers in this: xaſped, than wert They. 
Teyett had not; 2n-ynderflanding: capable of campro- 
hending the taleats-of Johnſon ' The wind of Johnſon 
wn therefore, 25:30 Rim, a blank 3 ind Johnſon, had 
the ye gf his. mind henn morg panstrating than it was, 
Sold net giſterm, what did nat axiſt, any partianlars in 
Levgty's charatey that at all reſbmabled his on. He 
had no lersing, and copſequantly.acas an unfit. CY 
nion for en; und thaugh it may be aid, 
wat haring nd fame years abroad, he muſt have ſean = 
and remarked many things that would have afforded 
entertammest in the relation, this advantage was coun- 
tarpalzyced hy an. viter-inability; far continned converfa- 
Uo taciturnjty-hoſag.anc of -the'moſt-obviops features 
in his; charaters the endes tian of all which partie: 
ps Wag: ippels we! to en that: Levett | adinired _ 
; Jebnſen becauſe others admired him, and that John- 
ſon in pity loved Levett, becauſe few others n find 
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, poſt: 

| e, poverty and reel e ate 

_ £65 ſeemed ta be the ſtrongeſt of al recommendations 
to his favcur.; When — — moſt inti- 

mate friends, how he ould bear to de furrounded by. 

den ness cbte and, vadeforving. people 38 he- had 
ahaug hi, his anſe was, If E did not aft them 

2 ee "fs ern W try 2 mut be toft for want,” 


* 
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| werthiela fellow; 4 dancing · maſter by profeſſion, and 
_an aſliftant in ue to the famous Noverre the fa. 
vourite of Mr Garrick. This man, notwithſtanding 
the nature of his- gn eg which was a genteel 
one, and led to ne ſuch cornections, delighted in che 
company and converſation of marthal's-court attormes, 
and of hailifs and their followers, and others of a lower 
clafs, ſharpers and ſwindlers, who, when they had made . 
him drank, . would get bim co ſign notes and engage» 
ments of various kinds, which, he not being able s 


diſcharge they had him arreſted upon, und this was 
ſo frequently the caſe, that much of his time was 


_paſed/in confinement.” His" wife, through Mrs. WII. 


Hams, got at Johnſon; and told him her tale, which 
was, that her huſband: was; at that inſtant; detained for 
a ſmall debt in a ſpunping-houſe; and he conceiving = 
it to be a piteous one, and an additional proof that 
in human life che evil accidents outnumber the good, 
ſent her to me for advice. I heard her ſtory, and 
learned from it, that all the merit of the fellow lay in 
his heels, that he had neither principle nor diſcretion, 
would male hin” drunk. I therefore: diſiniſſeck her 


with a meſſage to Johnſon to this effect: chat ner 


huſband made it impoſſidle for his friends to help him; 
and muſt ſubmit to bis deſtiny. When I next faw 
Johnſon; I told him that there ſeemed de be as exatt '@ 
fitnefs between the character of this' man and his affo- - 
ciates) as is between the web of u ſpicer and the wings 
_ of a fly, and I could; not” but think he was boru to de 
cheated. Johnſon ſeemed te acquieſee in my opinion 


| Par rtf pains: rh. 


| „ Anser of Johnſon's diſtreſſed lad who Nr. 85 
23 Southwell, a younger brother of Thomas 
TE Sac of the kingdom” of Treland. This 


i 
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having no patrimony;, was, in his: younger 
days, a cornet of horſe; but having in a duel, into 
which he was forced, ſlain his antagoniſt, he quitted 
the ſer vice, and truſted to Providence for a ſupport. 
| He was a man of wonderful parts, of lively and en- 


tertaining converſation, and well: acquainted with the 


world; he was alſo a brother in affliction with John- 


+ 


ſon, that; is. to ſay, he laboured under a Yeprefion « of 
mind, occaſoned by the miſadyenture above - men: | 


tioned, - that often approached. to inſanity. Being 


without employment, his practice was to wander 
about the ſtreets of London, and call in at ſuch 


coffce-honſes for inſtance, the Smyrna and Cocoa · 


tree in Pall-Mall, and Child's and Batſon's in the 


city, as were frequented: by men of - intelligence, or 
where anything like converſation; was going forward 1 
in theſe he found means to make. friends, from whom 
he derived a precarious. ſupport. In the city he was 
ſo well known, and ſo much beloved and pitied, 
that many, by private donations, relieved his wants. 


In particular, Sir Robert Ladbroke, an alderman, 
thereof, and a man of opulence, made him frequent 


preſents of money to ſupply his neceſſities, and M 


Bates, the maſter - of; the Qusen arms tavern in St. 


Paul's church - yard, ſuffered him as often as he pleated, 
to add to an ideal account ſubſiſting bet; 
. expence of a dinner. A gentleman of great worth in 


the city, who knew and pitied his diſtreſſes, Procunatle; | 


unknown to bim, from a lady famous for ber. 


ficence, a penſion of à hundred ; Pounds a ver, which, 


he lived but few- years to receive. 31 11 n 


Johnſon was a great loyer af penitents, 1 of al 


ſuch men as, in their converſation, made profeſſions 
of piety ; of this man he wonld: lay, that he was one 
of the maſt pious of all his acquaintance, but i in this, 
"to eee, ly in he judgment W m 
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others, he was miſtaken. It is poſſible that South» | 


well might, in his converſation, expreſs ſueh ſenti- 


ments of religion and moral obligation, as ſerved to 


ſhew that he was not an infidel, but he ſeldom went 
ſober to bed, and as ſeldom roſe from it before noon. 


He was alſo. an admirer of. ſuch as he 8 
well-bred men. What was his notion of good breed- 
ing 1 could never learn. If it was not courteſy and 5 


affability, it could to him, be. nothing: for he was an 


incompetent judge of graceful. attitudes and motions, 


and of the ritual of behaviour. Of lord Southwell, 


the brother of the above perſon, and of Tom Hervey, 
a profligate, worthleſs man, the author of the letter 


to Sir Thomas Hanmer, and who had nothing i in 


his external appearance that could, in the leaſt re- 
commend, he was uſed. to ſay, they were each 
_ of them a model for the firſt man of quality in 
2 mente In this method of eſtimating beha- 


eding is 


he ſeemed to think that 


| 2 en which, like fencing, dancing, - and other 
badily exerciſes, muſt be learned before the 


practiſed; whereas, it is obvious, that this quality i- is 


55 nothing more than artifical bene volence, and that 


that policenels which it is the antenne of the in- 


ES... 


theſe diſpoſitions 5 ab which, og: pe” ig | 
and takes care to cultivate, will have very little need 
of foreign aſſiſtance in the forming of his manners. 
He once mentioned to me 2 Lying of Dr. 
Nicholls, and highly commended it, viz. that it 


was a point of wiſdom, to form intimacies, and to 
chooſe for our friends only Teens of known. worth 
and integrity, and that to do ſo. had been the rule of 


| bis life. It is, therefore, difficult to account for the 
| conduct of Johnſon in the choice of many of his aſſoci 
ates, and particularly of thoſe who, when his cireum- 
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ſtances became eafy, he ſuffered to intrude on him. Of 
thefe he had ſome at bed and board, who had elbowed 
chreugh the world, and ſubſiſted by lying, begging, 
and ſhifting,” all which he knew, but ſeemed to think 
never the worſe of them. In his endeavours to'pro- 
mote the intereſts of people of this clas, he, in ſome 
| Inftances, "went fuch lengths as were hardly confiftent 
wth chat integrity, which he manifeſted on all other 
occafions'; for he would frequently, by letters, recom- 
mend thofe'to credit, who could obtain it by no other 
means, ' and thereby enabled them to contract debts, 
which he had good reafon hp e hey Ne n 
Bor ever would pay. a 
Theſe connections 1 Um to debbie ail 1 
; cole: ſokeitarion, which he bore well enough, but 
dis inmates were enemies to his peace, and occaſioned 
Nm greut 'Kſquiet: the jealouſy that ſubſiſted among 
them rendered his dwelling irkſome to him, and he 
ſeldom approached ir, after an evening 's converſation 
road, bot with the dreat of finding it a _ ſcene of 
- diſcord, and ef having his cars filled. with che eom- 
| plaints of Mrs. Williams of Frank's neglect of his 
duty and duattentien to the" intereſts of his maſter, 
and ef Frank againſt" Mrs. Williams, for he autho- 
_ ity de affliined over him; and exereiſedd with an un- 
_warrant&bl& ſeverity. | Even thoſe” intruders who had 
taken theltet under his roof; and who, in his abſence 
from” dome, brought” thither their children, found 
eauſe to mortar ; their proviſion” of food was ſcanty, 
or their inners in drefled; All which he choſe to en- 
dure rather that put a end to their clamours, by rid- 
| ding his Rote of fuch thanklefs and troubleſome gueſts. 
Nay, fo inferifible was he of the ingratitude of thoſe 
whom he ſuffered thus- te hang en him, and among 
whom he may be id 46 have divided an income 
een was * * own ſup- 
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port, that he would ſubmit to reproach and perſonal 
_ affront ſrem ſome of them; even Levett would ſonie= 


_ tires inſult him, and Mrs. Williams, in her paroxyſmg 
of rage, et hy ro to A* 1 — wu rg | 


| ſence. 5571. 7 "tro I. 

Who; was reflects on — polllansaley 8 
theſe: inftances, can reconcite it to that ſpirit! which 
prampted him, or with thoſe endowments which iena- 
bled him to maintain a ſuperiority over all with whom 
gave occafion to ſome to conſider him as an animal not 


to be 'approached without. terror ? or accorint for the 


inconſiltency- above-noted, otherwiſe than by reſolving 
it into thoſe principles that dictated patlence, un 


all the prouocations of a female tongue, to Socrates? 
In truth, there was more afperity in” his matiner of 


_ expreſſion than in his natural diſpoſition 4 for F have 


heard. that; in many inſtances, and in ſome wieh tears in 


his eyes, he has apologized to thoſe whom he had of 


fended by contradiction Or ' roughneſs of b eh: vic our.” $27 


To this -inconGſtency of character it muſt be im- 


pars that he failed to attract reverence! and Sw 


from thoſe: who: lived in gveateſt intimacy with him: 
There was wanting in his conduct and behaviour that 
dignity, which reſults from regular and 6rderly coutſe 

of -aftian,; and, by an" irrefiftible power; Cothmands 


eſtcem. ble: could nat be faid te be 4 yet: man, 
nor ſo to have sdpuſted in his minc the Balance 7 
reaſon and paſſion, as to give occaſion to ſay what 
may be obſerved of ſome men, that all they do is 


juſt, fit, and right: and although he was ſtriet, and 


even pumctilious, in the practiee of the great — 
of morality, he truſted but little to his domeſtic 
conduct, ta his method of employing his time; and 


geteraing his family, for the good opinion he wiſhed 


the world to entertain of him, OY in theſe partics- 


x : 5 . 
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lars, gave way to the love of eaſe, and to ſelf. indulgence, 
little rey in his own practice, thoſe counſels of 
thoſe ceconomical maxims, and thoſe reflec- 
tions on the ſhortneſs of human life, with which his 
writings abound. To a lady, who ſignified a great de- 
ſire to increaſe her acquaintance with authors, conceiv- 
ing that more might be learned from their converſation 
and manner of living, than from their works Ma- 
dam, ſaid he, the beſt part of an author will always 
© be found in his writings. And to a perſon, WhO 
once ſaid he paid little regard to thoſe writers on reli- 
gion or morality, whoſe practice correſponded not with 
their precepts, he imputed; à want of knowledge of 
mankind, Laying,” it was groſs ignorance in him not to 
know, that good been gerte an es p Wers 5 
„This 3 Was 2 ſecret. — Aitbsut tt michief 
might have been revealed in converſation, but Johnſon 
bas thought fit to ſend it abroad in "23, er rh nyrg 
ber of the Rambler, with this apology: $93 fd "PIE 
x: We are not to wonder that moſt fall; amidſt tu- 
mlt, and ſnares, and dangers, in the obfervance of 
4 * which they lay down in ſolitude, 
ſafety, and tranquillity, with a mind unbiaſſed, and 
8 —— Jberty unobſtructed. It is the condition of 
our preſent Nate to ſee more than we can attain; 
the exacteſt vigilance and caution can never main- 
< tain. a ſingle day of innocence, much leſs can the 
e efforts of eee ee reach the ſum- 
mits of ſpeculative virtue. 5 ee e gt 
He farther ſays, It is rm 66" Sir Mathew 
; Hale, that he, for a long time, concealed the con- 
ion of I to the ſtricter duties of religion, 5 
6, leg, by ſome e and ſhameful _ he” | 
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© ſhould. bring piety: into diſgrace ?; and upon this 
his conduct he ſuggeſts, that · it may be prudent for 


4 writer, who apprehends that he ſhall not enforce 
© his own maxims by his domeſtic character, to con- 
© cealhis name that he may not injure them.. 

In this paſſage, Johnſon ſeems to prepare his x rea- 
ders for that contrariety which is often obſerved be- 
_ tween the lives of authors and their writings, or, 
Which is much the | ſame, between preceptive and 
practical wiſdom and virtue, as if they were ſcarcely 
conſiſtent with each other, whereas, had his acquain- 
tance lain, at this time, as in the latter part of his life 
it did, with perſons of rank and condition, he might. 
have formed different notions on the ſubject, and been 
convinced, that all ages, and even the preſent, have 
afforded examples of men, in whom learning and parts, 
and even wit, were but auziharies to Nn more 
eſtimable + Wo 

The above facts and hangs are meãnt to ſhew 
ſome of the moſt. conſpicuous features and foibles in- 
— Je ohnſon s 


* This kind of timidity ſurely ſtands i in need of — excuſe; for 
what would become of the world were all religious men ſubjeQed by the 
ſame fear? or how would that precept be obeyed, which requires us to 
let our light ſo: ſhine, as that men may ſee our good works? Men.in 
conſpicuous ſtations of life, and in particular, magiſtrates, are under the 
ſtirongeſt obligations to favour and ſupport the cauſe of religion, ſo it be 
done without oſtentation. And in private life our duty requires, that 
the fear of being thought weak or ſuperſtitious ſhould never deter us from. 
making an open profeſſion of our faith. He that in his ſtudy affects to 
be found with a bible before him, may be juſtly ſuſpected of hypocriſy 3 
but he that, upon the approach of a friend, conveys it away, is guilty of 
meanneſs, and, of the two, the greater criminal. 

- + Biſhop. Taylor and lord Clarendon were both men of 1 3 

teachers of wiſdom, and exemplary in their lives : the ſame may be 

faid of lord=chancellor Hardwicke and biſhop Hoadly: the two latter, 
over and above their other great. endowments, were claſſical ſcholars, 
and, what is more, they wrote verſes ; yet were they eminent for their 
cit ol the : laſt, Iam 

able 
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Johnſon'n character, and go to prove, not obly: that 
| tis ſerocity was not ſp terrific, as that any one endued 
with kemper, and: dit to moderation and forbears 


ace, might not only withſtand, but · overcome it, but 


that he had à natural imbecility about him, avifing 


from hunwnity and pity to tlie ſufferings of his felew- 


creatures, that was prejudicial to his interefts;; and alfs, 
that Ru neither ſought for expefted praiſe for thoſe acts 
of benefiesnee whicly ke was: daily performing, nor 
bed for any retribution fnottr thoſe who were trourifhs 
ed by his Bounty: Indeed; they were ſueh creatures: as 
were' incapable. of being awed by a fenſe of his worth, 
er of diſcerning the motives” that actusted him; they 
were people of the loweſt: and vulgureſt mindsv, whom 
Meneſe hack made peor, arid liberality impudent, and 


what is te Be eupected from ſuch, is known to alb thas 


e ſlighteſt nem e os 


* 


* 


1 
ma 
* 3 4a t 44 


name of Fournier, a clergyman and a proſelyte from the Romiſh church, 
Had; uporr a franked cover with the biſhop's name to it, forged a pro- 


mifſory note for 8800. The biſhop brought a bill in chancery for a dif- 
. covery'of” che confiderteion of the pretended note, upon which, the de- 

fendanr, wirkt « view to entrap Hint, ſent it by His wife to the” Vie; 
with à permimon for hint, if ke pleſed; to burt it; 'The'pape % 


4 ſingular” form, and had on it the mutks of Teverat folds, the appears 
ance of 4 raſure of the word , anti was; upott the fuce of it, i muy 
other reſßecbe; extretticty fiſpicious; But the biſhop; ſets the ſtirs: 


ct was lad for Nn and witli a- view that theſe: evideneevof forgery 


ſfonlkdt” for ever remain with the note; Aſi riads''# memeratclunr 6f 


thefe ſeverat particalits, and then, with" great temper; returned it tt the 


wottmar.- Had fre deſttoyet the note as He wi aithoriſet, ati@a5/alfioft 


any man ele Efow Ing it to he A fbrgery; would have dente, theevidews = 


tia rei had been loſt, and the defendartt Had Bren itt bettef condidiet 
chem le erer conſE be while che note exiles. At the hearing ef the 
| exe, rlie noe; upon the füte of it, w ra$TO det ti e he 
_ curecfagatnlf feman@of Payment: ma 


* OF fuck, 1514 Baron obſerves; Ant- n Were las- ru 


| om them, alte middle work itr tert aſtemi intent and tHH atio; 


able to: 3 Kd the. 4 man of the 
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e bade, cg lee his who bg See 


that manifeſt and ſtriking contraricty / which, as he 
fays, has been often-oblervec, rampant W an 
ne neee r 5h 

The hiſtory of learning FR e 3 


amples of r 


polite literature to that af the hermetic ſcience, or, in 


plainer Engliſh, to that ſublimer chemiſtry which leads 


to the tranſmutation of metals; and thoſe, ho may 


have heard that Johnſon exerciſed himſelf in chemicat 


Proceſſes, may perhaps think, that his view therein was 
fuddenly to become the poſſeſſor of immenſe riches, 
but I am able to obviate this ſuſpicion, and aſſure them, 
that his motive thereta was oniy curioſity, and his end 
in Ivy lane, Dyer was going through a courſe of che» 


miſtry under Dr. Pemberton, of Greſham college, and 


eee us ſuch deſariptions o e A 


liſten to them en — that in 


the courſe of his reading, he had: acquired ſome know 
ledge: of the theory of the art, and that he wiſlied or 


an opportunity of reducing that knowledge: into prac 


tice: he thought that tinie nom come, and though he 


had no fitter an apartment for a laboratory than the 
garret over his chambers in the Inner Pemple, he far- 


niſhed that with an alembic, with retorts, receivers, 


_ other veſſels adapted to the cheapeſt and leaſt ope- 


roſe proceſſes. What his aims were, at firſt, 1 know 


not; having forgotten the account he once gave me 


of the earlieſt of his chemical operations; bat 1 have 


ſince learned, that they dwindled down to mere diftil- 
lation, and that from ſubſtances of the ſimpleſt and 


 coarleſt ſort, namely, peppermint, and the .dregs of 
"IL ms 5 the latter e he vas able to 
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extraft a firong but very nauſeous” ſpirit, alta 
might ſmell, but few choſe to taſte. ' eee 256813 


Johnſon had now conſiderably eden the circle 


of his acquaintance, and added to the number of his 

friends ſundry perſons of diſtinguiſhed eminence: among 
them were, 'Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Mr. Edmund Burke, 
© Mr. Beauclerk, and Mr. Langton. With theſe he 
| paſſed much of his time, ee eee of being ſtill 
cloſer connected. How much he delighted in con- 
vivial meetings, how he loved converſation, and how 
ſenſibly he felt the attractions of a tavern, has already 
been mentioned; and it was but a natural conſequence 
of theſe diſpoſitions, that he ſhould wiſh for frequent 
opportunities of indulging them in a way that would 
free him from domeſtic reſtraints, from the obſervance 
of hours, and a conformity to the regimen of families. 
A tavern was the place for theſe enjoyments, and a 
weekly club was inſtituted for his gratification and the 
mutual entertainment and delight of its ſeveral mem 

bers. The firſt movers in this aſſociation were Johnſon 
and Sir Joſhua Reynolds: the number of perſons in- 
eluded in it was nine: the place of meeting was the 
Turk's head in Gerrard ſtreet; the day Monday in 
every week, and the hour of aſſembling ſeven in the 
evening. To this eas: emo pang aan. 
ike An r 4 1 e . {rl 
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© Jobnſon, INE "Me. 'Topham ee 1 
Sir Joſhua 8 Mr. Bennet Langton, 
Mr. Edmund Burke, Mr. A er e and 
J 


e Goldſmith, M. r 
As ſome of the perſons above-mentioned 3 are 92 


P ay yet living, and are too eminently known to receive 
honour from any Cy I am F cd * of 1 2 
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mal content myſelf with giving the en of fuck 


hem as are now no more. 
Dr. Nugent was a phyſician, of the Remich « commu- 


nion, and rifing into practice with perſons of that per- 
ſuaſion. He was an ingenious, ſenſible, and learned 
man, of eaſy converſation, and elegant manners. John- 
ſon had a high opinion of him, and Our N of | 


him in terms of great reſpect. 


Goldſmith is well known by his writings: to have | 


been a man of genius and of very fine Parts; but of 


his character and general deportment, it is the hardeſt 


taſk any one can undertake to give a deſeription. I 
will, however, attempt it, truſting to be excuſed if, 


in the ſpirit of a faithful is: I record as well his 


ſingularities as his merits. 


There are certain memoirs of him extant, from which = 


we learn, that his inclination, co-operating, with his 
fortunes which were but ſcanty, led him into a courſe 
of life little differing from vagrancy, that deprived him 


of the benefits of regular ſtudy : it however gratified 


his humour, ſtored his mind with ideas and ſome 


knowledge, which, when he became ſettled, he im- 
proved by various reading; yet, to all the graces ' Hp 
urbanity he was a ſtranger. With the greateſt pre- 


tenſions to poliſhed manners he was rude, and, when 
he moſt meant the contrary, abſurd. He affected John- 


ſon's ſtyle and manner of converſation, and, when be 


| had uttered, as he often would, a laboured ſentence, 


ſo tumid as to be ſcarce intelligible, would aſk, if that 
"was not truly Johnſonian; yet he loved not Johnſon, 
but rather envied him for his parts; and once intreat- 


ce d a friend to deſiſt from praifing him, „ 
| fo, ſaid he, you harrow up my very ſoul. 


le had ſome wit, but no humour, and never told 
a cant but. he 1 9 8 it. The en ancedotes | 
= | B b 0 4 will 
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will convey-fome idea of the ag and mene of his 


converſation : | 

He was: ufed to fag he could; 157 6 
ane as well: as moſt men; at other times, as: well 
as: any man living; and in his poem of the Travel 
P . eee eee 
ines: | | | | 

C To ae Wies, here Genes manners ei 
1 turn and France diſplays her bright domain: 
Say ſprighely land of mirth and ſecial eaſe, 
e Pleasd with thyſelf, hem all the world n ate 
*. Nom oſten have led thy ſportive choir, ** 
With tunelefs pipe; beſide the murmuring Loire 1 
Where ſhading elms- along the/ margin grew, 
And, freſhen'd from the wave; the zephyr Bows". 
2 And Raply; though my harſh touch, faltring ky, 
_ But moch'd an tune, and marr'd the dancers fkill, 
Fet would the- village praiſe-my wond'reus Ry” 
© And dice forgerbul of the-noan-tide. hour“ - 


But, W underſtood, eee in which . 
muſic is written, and played; on that inſtrument, as 
many. of the vulgar, do, merely: hy ear Noubiliac the 
ſeulptor, a merry fellow, once heard. him play, and 
minding: to put a trick on him, pretended to be charm- 

ed with. his perf ce, as alſo, that himſelf was 
cited in the art, and intreated him, te repeat the air, 
that he might write: it down, Goldſmith readily con- 
ſenting, Roubiliac called for paper, and ſcared thereon 
a few five-lined ſtaves, which, having done, Goldſmith | 
_ proceeded) te play, and: Roublliac: tot write; but his 
uxiting was only ſich: random notes on the lines and 

ſpaces as any one might ſet; down; who had even in- 

e ee muſe; When they had. bothi dane, 

 Roubiliae; ſhewed the paper. to Goldfmith, -- who; leck 
in it over with ſeeming "a Kenton, faid it was 

| | very 
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very correct, and that if he had not ſeen him do it, be 
ntver could have believed his friend capable of veriting | 
muſic after him. Fe | 
He would eden Bude 4 Wo thus: Th. 
now tell you à Rory of myſelf, wi "tome people b 
* Jugh at, and ome do not? : 
At the breaking up of an evening 1 a tavern, he 
Hifrented the company to fit down, and told them if 
they would call for another bottle they ſhould hear 
one of his bon bots: they agreed, and ke began thus: 
24:0] vas once told that Sheridan the player, in 
order to improve himſelf in ſtage-geſtures, had fook- 
ing slaſſes, to the number of ten, hung about his 
5 room, and that he practiſed before them; upon which, 
e faid, then there were ten ugly fellows together. — 
The company were all filent : he aſked why they di id 
not laugh, which they not doing, he, Without ths 
the wine, left the room in angeeertr. 
He once complained” to a friend in "theſe words: — 
5 © Mir Martine is a FREE man : I fad in his 21a | 


"I OE bs AS > 7 


C © ignorant 9 
People, few he, are „ ey en in me: 2 
4 266m goes about, that when 1 am fllent I mean i 
Abe impudent; but I aſſure vou, 1 my lence 
_ * ariſes from bafhfalneſs.” 5 5 
Having one day x call to wait on the late duke, then 
| waſh of Northumberland, 1 found Goldfmith wai ing 
for an audience in an outer room; I aſked him what. 
had brought him there: he told me an invitation from i 
his lordſhip. 1 made my bufinefs as ſhort as 1 could, . 


and; as a reaſon;' mentioned, that Dr. Goldſmith was 


waiting without.” I earl aſked me if TI . acquaint- b 
Land 00 15 0 b 2 1 . | 2 n 
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ed wan 1 told him I was, adding. what 1 thought 
lkely to recommend. him. I retired, and ſlaid in the 
outer! room to take him home. _—_— _ era out, 
"Hip, ſays be, told me 7 bad read my e, meaning 
tlie Traveller, and was much delighted with it; that 
| * he was. going, lord- lieutenant of Ireland, and that, 
2 hearing that I was a native of that country, he ſhould 
© be glad to do me any kindneſs. And what did 2 
anſwer, aſked, 5 to this gracious offer ?—* Why, ſaid 
he, cI could. ſay nothing but chat 1 had a brother 
K there, a clergyman, that ſtood in need of help: as 
£ for myſelf, I have no dependence on the promiſes of 
1 « great. men: 11 look to the bookſellers: for ſupport; 
. they are my beſt * and I am not prog 40 
0 *-forſake them for others.” 


10 14 


5 with his fortunes, and | put | back the — that was ; held 
out to afliſt him Other offers of A. like, kind he either 
5 rejected or failed to improve, contenting himſelf with 
the patronage of one nobleman, whoſe manſion afforded 
; him t the delights of. a ſplendid table, 0 4: retreat yor 
a few days from the metropolis: 

While. I was writing the Hiſtory of Makic,. 1. at 
the club, communicated to me ſome curious matter: 
1 defired he would. reduce it to writing 3 he promiſed 
me he would, and deſired to ſee me at his chambers: 
I I called on him there; be ſtepped into a cloſet, and 
tore out of a printed book ſix lanes. that Fs \ 
| what he had mentioned to. me. 
As he wrote. for the book(illers,; *. * 1 ch hubs 
5 booked « on bim as a mere literary drudge, equal to the 
talk of compiling and tranſlating, but little capable of 
5 original, and mill leſs of poetical compoſition: he had, 
17 nevertheleſs, unknown to us, written and addreſſed 
to the counteſs, afterwards ducheſs of Northumber- 
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tand, one of the fineſt poems of the lyric kin of that 
our language has to boaſt of, the Ballad Turn gen entle 
Hermit of the dale and ſurpriſec us us with The | 
Traveller,“ 2 poem that contains "fone 'particulars of | 
his own hiſtory. Johnſon was Ks to have affiſt- 
ed him in it; but he contributed © LN e „ M 
it only four Fas His opinion of Was, that 1 it was 
the beſt written poem Lince the“ 1 55 Pope. "The 
favourable reception which this ella of Bis poetical 
talent met with, Toon after tempted Goldfinith te the 
publication of ks '© Deſerted” Willge n merits 
whereof, conſiſting in local qarticulaffties and beautiful 
deſcriptions of rural matiners, ate Tuciently Enorm. 
His poeris are replete with fine moral Teritimetits, 
and beſpeak a great dignity of ine yet he nad! 05 
ſenſe of the ſhane; flor dread öf the 5 of Poverty. 
In che latter he was at ohe time ſo invvlved,;'that for the 
clamours of a woman; to whom "he was indebted” for 
lodging, and for bailiffs' that waited to arreſt him, he 
was equally unable, till he had made himſelf arunk, to 
ſtay within doors, or to go abrond to hawk among the 
bookſellers hg - Vieat"of Wakeffeld- In this diftrefb 
he ſent for Johnſon, who t nmediately' went to one of 
them, and brought back money for his relief. 
In bis dealings with the bookſellers, he is Ta" | 
have acted very diſhoneſtly, never TulBling his engapge- 
ments. In one year he got of mew, and by his plays, l 
the firm of 18001. Which he diffi pated by gaming a and 
| extravagance, and died poor in 185 | 
lle that can acetint for the iheonfiſten 
racter above - noted, otherwiſe" Wi ray ſhewing, that 
wit and wiſdom are ſeldom found to meet in the ſame 
mind, will do more than any of Goldſmith's friends 
were ever able to do. He was buried in the 


er r A monument was | 
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© for him .by s ſubſcription of his Kinde, . 

inſcrip Fel entrance in St. Blaſe's ch 22 | 
ption thereqn-was written by-Johnſon. This L am 
able we 175 Weh cerpalakye for he _ it 30 r kn 


he. : em mbers of 6 fir club, het re remain to = f poken. 


2m 1155 STE FL. acquainted. With the je Fg 

qua ned, for. ocial. intercgurſe. Mr. Beauclerk 
zien 8 to the Alban ' family, and, teak his chris, 
: Os rom. Mr.:Topham..of Wipdlor, the famous. 


2 = ente 5 celebrity than him above: men- 


5 71 5 i ies and. drawings, To che character. 


? ae of, A bg, ded that, 


F5 ov hate fem ne —— 


Te tþ6, canſure-1of Joppery. 39. become. conſpi« 
28 inthe: gay world. Trayel, anden long refidenge 
Rome zudd at Venice, bad given the laſt, paliſh: to 


by Wander, fad;Bered bis wind withJentermaining in, 


maven. In painting, and. {cul pture.his Ke, and 
Vert accnegtes in claſlic. ligratyre,,cxqmiſite; 


tiquities, hg hag gen eguaig. His converſation. was of 
wag MV. ens Find; learncd,. witty, polite, and, 


here theft — Aut its {6riouss. and. over. all his 
behaviour there beamed. ſuch, 3 funſpine of ;chearful: 
Le an. good humour, as. commupicated  infelf 10 .all | 
around him. *' | 


e 548, 2, $7684. collecigg, of, hooks, and 
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education, his deportment and manner of tranſafting 
baſineſs diſtinguiſhed him greatly from moſt others of 

that calling. He had acquired a knowledge of the 
modern languages, particularly of the Spaniſh, in the 
ſtudy whereof he took great delight. His connections, 
at his ſetting out in the world, were of the beſt kind, 
for very early in bis life he was employed hy thoſe R. 
beral · minded brothers the Van Necks, whoſe riches, 
and general munificence, have ranked them in the 
lame claſs of wealthy men with the Fuggers of Aug- 
ſburg, a company of  money-dealers, who, in theip 
time, held the balance of the Antwerp exchange, and 
| by their tranſactions at that mart, influenced. the poli- 
tics of all the courts of Europe“. By his dealings in 
of intelligence which, previous to the conclufion of 


the peace before the laſt, he had obtamed, he acquired 


ſuch a fortune as enabled him, though: young, to quit 
buſineſs, and become, what indeed he ſeemed. by na- 


= | ture intended for, a gentleman. | At the beginning of 


his preſent majeſty's reign, he had a proſpect of going 
ſecretary to an embaily to Spain, and was preparing 
for it, by the improvement of himſelf in the language 
of that country, but a change in the appointment af 
an ambaſſador kept him at home, and gave him og 
portunity of becoming acquainted. with lord Hilſbo- 
rough, who, upon his being made ſecretary, of ſtate the 
laſt time, took bun for en my in Board e 
Ration he died. | - 
It was e FR mes that. org 3 ; 
af elia;cun.clad e not exceed nine, hut Mr. Dyer, 
nennen lane 1 e W 5 


I wy As curious account . theſe three — ar. be ben! in end, 
| dictionary, art. Fugger ou Fouker. Mention 

the journal of Ederari VI. inſertad in an appendix” to ane of the wo- 
—— biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of the — i 


is alfo made in 


we 7 wr „„ ESP 
who for ſome years had been abroad; made his appear- 


ance among us, and was cordially received. By the 
recommendation of Mr. Belchier-the banker, and mem- 
ber for Southwark, he had obtained an appointment to 
de one of the commiſſaries in our army in Germany; 

but, on the conclufion of the peace, he returned to 
England, very little the better for an employment which 
few have you known to quit 55e ay Pit mne LY 
fortune. 3. 9s — F 

The hours which 2 e in this touts Gems: 
ed to be the happieſt of his life: he would often ap- 
plaud his own fagacity in the ſelection of it, and was 
fo conſtant” at our meetings as never to abſent himſelf. 


It is true he came late, but then he ſtayed late, for, as 


has been already faid of him, he little regarded hours. 


Our evening toaſt was the motto of Padre Paolo, 


Eſto perpetua. A lady, diſtinguiſhed by her beauty, 
and taſte for literature, invited us twice to a dinner at 
her houſe, which I alone was hindered: from accepcing. 
Curiofity. was her motive, and poſſibly a deſire of in- 
termingling with our converſation the charms of her 
own. She affected to conſider. us as a ſet of literary 
men, and perhaps gave the firſt occaſion for diſtinguiſh- 
ing the ſociety by the name of che literary err e an win, 
| pellation which i it never aſſumed to itſelf.” 4 4155 

At theſe our meetirigs; Jobnſdn, as LANG us did 
every where, led the converſation, yet was he far from 
arrogating to himſelf ' that” ſuperiority; which, ſome 
years before, he was diſpoſed to contend for. He had! 
ſeen enough of the world to know, that reſpect was 


not to be exterted, and began now to be ſatisfied'with 


that degree of eminence to which bis writings had ex- 
alted him. This change in his behaviour was remarked 
by. thoſe who were beſt acquainted with his character, 
and it rendered him an ealy and delightful companion. 
Our diſcourſe. was miſcellaneous, but er derer, | 
PP N S n 4 — 
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Politics, the moſt vulgar of all topics, were alone ex 
cluded. On that ſubje& moſt of us were of the ſame 
opinion. The Britiſh lion was then licking his wounds, 
and we drank to the peace of old Englands. 

The inſtitution of this ſociety was the winter of 17635 
at en time Mr. Garrick was abroad with his wife, 


who, for the recovery of her health, was ſent to the 


baths at Padua. Upon his return, he was. informed 
of our aſſociation, and truſted, that the leaſt intimation 
of a deſire to come among us, would procure him a 
ready admiſſion, but in this he was miſtaken, Johnſon 
conſulted me upon it, and when I could. find no ob- 
jection to receiving him, exclaimed: He will diſturb 
us by his buffoonery; - and afterwards ſo managed 
matters, that he was neyer formally propoſed, nor, by 
I ever admitted. 

This conduct of Johnſon gave me, oe the firſt time, 
to underſtand, that the friendſhip between him and 
Garrick was not fo ſtrong as it might be ſuppoſed to 
be: it was not like that of David and Jonathan; it 
paſſed not the love of woman, and hardly exceeded 
the ſtrength of an adyentitious intimacy ; Garrick had 
a profound veneration for the learning and talents of 
Johnſon, but was uſed to complain to me, that he was 
capricious in his friendſhip, and, as he termed it, co- 
quettiſh in his diſplay of it. Johnſon, on his parts | 
hated the profeſſion of a player, and perhaps might 
contemplate with indignation, that dif ſpoſition of the 
N dne weigh ee thoſe who. miniſter, to their 


u e Bale Me A E wi b 
ſelf from it ſeems to require an apology. We ſeldom got together till 
nine; the enquiry into the contents of the larder; and preparing ſup- 
per, took up till ten; and by the time that the table was cleared, it 
| was near cleven, at which hour my ſervarits were ordered to come for 
me; and, a6 I could not enjoy the pleaſure of theſe” wp. e 


| „ — n e 


ne ele aid. Garzick-ww I cannot, angwered Johnſon, 
recnilect pne g but repent the ſeventh commandment.'—Garrick pro. | 
nouticed id, Thou t not commit adultery.— You are wrong,” 


F! L TTO0 p 


pleafures, greater rewards than to thoſe hole employ- 
ment it is to fupply their moſt eſſential wants. He 


might poſſibly reflect that, in his outſet in life as an 
inſtructor of youth, his hopes were bounded by the 


proſpect of five hundred pounds a year, and that the 
mimetic powers of Garrick, for under that denomina- 


tion he ranked all his excellencies, Profit: to the 


poſſtifor of them an income of fonr thouſand. 


Theſe are fuch excuſes for | Johnſon's ee * 


wards an old friend as charity might fuggeſt; but, 
alas! it had a deeper root, arid it is to be feared that 
it ſprung from envy, a paſſion, which he ſometimes 
was candid enough to confeſs he was ſubject to, and 


lahoured through his Hfe to eradicate. His behaviour | 
to Garrick was ever auſtere, tike'that of a ſchoolmaſter 


to one of his ſcholars*, and he flattered himſelf, that 


in all he ſaid and did, he food in awe of his frown.— 


| 1 was,“ ſaid Johnſon once ts 2 friend, laſt night 
| behind the frenes at Drury 


© believe ke was aſhamed to fee me. A ſuppoſition 


the rags T 

* Garrick took his rejection very patiently, a ſhew: 
ed his reſthimient of i it no otherwiſe, than by enquiring 
| of me from time'ts time how we went on at the club. 
ne would ( often ſtop at my gate, in his way to and 
from Himpton, "with" meſſages from Johnſon relating 
to his Shakefpeare 


. ; Sg i | 


* u. afcinied-azight- of correcting his emunciation, and, by an in- | 


Rance, cqwvinced::Garrigk: that it was ſometimes. erroneous. You 
„ken ſaid Jabmſqv,'* mistake the, emphatical word of a ſeutence.'— 


faid Johnſon.z; eee we aud ought . 39: bs. rono 
a thus ; 
© Thou ſhalt vt commit adultery.“ 


yAane, and met Davy 
© drefied for his part. 1 804 te ſee him; but 1 


to be aduiitted, eren If de had been dreſſed in 


Shak ey hee: MHD, and” afle ſuch 
V : _ __ queſtions 
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queſtions as theſe ;*—*, Were, you at the club on Mon- 
© day night? What did you talk of?“ Was 
Johnſon there ?. I ſuppoſe he ſaid ſomething of 
Davy that Davy was à clever fellow in his way, 
full of gonvivial pleaſantry, but no poet, no writer, 
8 ha? I was vexed at theſe enquiries, and told him, 
that this. perpetual. ſolicitude about what was faid of 
him, was unneceſſary, and could only tend to:diſturb 
him; that he might well be content with tliat ſhare - 
of the public favour Which he enjoyed, that he had 
nothi g to do but to poſſeſs it in quietaeſs; and that 
too great an anxiety to obtain applauſe would provoke 
envy, 3nd. Feng to interest 1 not n co bim 
conte 8 
The —_— — Mr. Gericke foibles a 2 notion 

of the importance of his profeſſion: he thought that 
Shakeſpeare. and. himſelf Were, Or. ought: to be, the 
objects of all men's attention. When the king of 
Denmark was in England, he received an order from 
In lord-chamberlain to entertain that monarch witik 
bibition of himſeif in fix of his principal cha- 

g —— his way to London, to receive hir nſtruc- 
tions, he called on me, and told me his asmews. 1 
could plainly diſcern in his looks the joy tut tran- 
ſported him; hut heę affected ta be vexed at the ſhort- 
neſs of the notice, and ſeemed to arraign the wiſdom 
of our ee ho mn eee ou ſee ne, 
they have wn de e- Ae 
Johnſon's jection 6 eee 
ſrem to to be cynical, and to have ariſen from jealouſy or 
reſentment, but it admits of palliation: the truth is, 
that Garrick was no diſquiſitor; bis reading. had been 
confined, and he could contribute but little to the 
pleaſures of ſober and inſtryQive canverſation. Even 
his knowledge of the marld was derived «through the 
e 8 | * all men know, 
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are not wala to be truſted; and, in his intercourſe 7 
with mankind, and manner of conducting buſineſs, he 
frequently betrayed ſuch ignorance _ mem z as 
the following inſtance will illuſtratc. KOT e 
There ſtood near the dwelling ine! Me: Garrick: at : 
Hainiphbn,.! and. adjoining to his garden next the river, ; 
a-ſmalt houſe; the owner and occupier whereof” was 
Me. Pecde a bookſeller, who had retired from buſi- 
neſs. Mr. Peele had often ſaid,” that as he knew it 
would be an accommodation to Mr. Garrick; he had N 
given directions, that at his deceaſe he ſhould* have 
the refuſal of it. A man i the neighbourhood had 
ſet his eye upon it, and formed a ſcheme to make it 
his own. He had got intelligence that there was a re | 
lation or friend of Mr. Peele's living in the country, | 
and immediately on Mr. Peele's death applied to Bis 
executors, pretending that he had a commiſfion from 
bim to purchaſe the houſe at any price; afid, upon 
this ſuggeſtion, procured I conveyance of it t to A per⸗ : 
fon nominated by him, but under a ſecret truſt for 
himſelf. Mr. Garrick, fecing | himfelf thus balked of 
his hopes; and in danger of being troubled with an ill 
neighbaur thought he had nothing to do but to com- 
plain. Me told his ſad ſtory to me, and ina lucky 
hour; fur, juſt before his entering my houfſe, I Bad 
been reading the life of dhe lord eper Guildford, 
and therein a caſe of a ſimilar fraud, „againſft Which his 
lordſhip decreed: it was the waſp of the duke of Buck- 
inghamſhire and Amb ole Phillips who had purchaſed 
of. the duke an eſtate as for Mr. Heneage Fin; a ſon 
of; the lord Nottingham, but in truth for Himfelf, at 
two thouſand pounds leſs than he would haveTold* it 
_ 402 any but Mr. Fitch Upon hearing Mr. Gar- 
ick's ſtory, I ſearched farther, and found the caſe 
1 law-language- in Vernon's' chancery reports, 7 and 
ing him 9 told 3 . 4 


— 
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in e and, on the authority of that determina- 
tion, hope for relief. About fix months after, I be- 
ing in town, a meſſage came to me in the evening 
from Mr. Garrick, fignifying, that his. cauſe. was to 
come on the next morning, and requeſted me to fur- 
niſh him with a not te of a caſe that I had formerly 


mentioned to him as reſembling his own. Aftoniſhed 


at his remiſſneſs, and knowing that no time was to be 
loſt, I immediately borrowed the book I had referred 
him to, and giving it to my ſervant, went with it to 
Drury-lane theatre, where, upon enquiry, I was in- 
formed, that he was buſily employed in exhibiting an 

| imitation of a ſpectacle then recent, the proceſſion of 
the coronation of his preſent majeſty, in an after-piece 
to the play for that night. I waited in an outer room 
till all was over, when in entered Mr. and Mrs. Gar- 
rick, and, after giving him time to recover from his fa- 
tigue, I told him what I had been doing to help him in 
his diſtreſs, and produced the book, but his thoughts 
were ſo wholly taken up by the pageant he was come 
from, which ſeemed till to be paſling before his eyes, 


that he could ſcarcely attend to me, but aſked Mrs. 
| Garrick. twenty queſtions about it, how it went off, 


and whether ſhe did not think the applauſe. of the au- 


dience great. He then turned to me, took from me 


the book, and ſaid he ſhould lay it before his counſel. 
The book was returned in a few days, but I heard 


nothing of the decree of the court till ſome months 
after, when meeting with his brother George, in the 


_m of, requeſts, I aſked him how the .cauſe had 

— Oh, faid he, © with us: the firſt purchaſe i is 

« pak. a and the defendant. is ee 
in coſts.* - * 

Mr. Garrick's Janes 1 inattention, in a 

concern that gave him ſome uneaſineſs, is not to be ac- 

; counted for by thoſe * es. to the ec 


CCP r 
that he was ever fufficlentiy awake to his own intereſt, 
nor indet by any who were not welf acquainted with 
Kis character. In all that related to the theatre he was 
very acute, but in bulinefs of other kinds a novice. 
His profeffion was of fuch # nature, as left him no 
intervals of thought or tovl deliberation: his mind 
| was eixher elevated to the highteſt pitch of —_—_— 
or let dow to the loweſt degree of remiſſion. In the 
former tate, it was inflated by the ideas with which 
the courfe of his reading had ſtored his memory; in 
the latter; it ſun into an indolent levity, which 3 
in jokes, in mimicry, and wittieifmis. | 

In the fivſt of theſe fituations, 1 have deſeribedd Kim 
by the relation of his conduck in a law-fuit: in à ſeas | 
ſon of vacuity, he was another man, eaſy and chearful, 
and diſpoſed; out of every thing he ſaw or heard, to 
extract mirth. The following ſtory I give as an in- 
ſtance 6f His pleaſantry, at times when the dannen of 
che theatre did not occupy his thoughts. 5 
Living at TWwiekenham, at about two ales Aiſtanice 

from his houſe at Hampton, T made him, as'T frequent- 
ly did hen itt the country, art afternoon vifit. It was 
in the month of Auguſt, and I found him and Mrs. 

Garrick in the garden, eating figs. He complained 
that che waſps, Which that year were very numerous, 
had tft hien very few; and, talking farther about thoſe 
notious | ifſefts, told me he Had heard, that a perfon 
near Uxbfidge, having ſwallowed one of them in a 
draught of Hquor, had died of the ting. told im 
it was true, for that at x turnpike- meeting at Uxbridge, Gy 5 
1 Bad dited w the apothecary that had attended Him, 
and he had affured me of the fact. — 1 belleve =” 
ſaid Mr. Garrick, and have been perſuading! this 
lady, pointing to Mrs. "Girtick, to do 16; but I can- 

© not conivitite ber, ate Vet, the dan belive the Rory of f 
; FU tn bY 22 Pi} UN ITE. tr. 
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« St. Urſula and the eleven thouſand virgins,!'—Mrs. 
Garrick, it is no ſecret, is of the Romiſh perſuaſion. . 
Davies, in his life of Mr. Garrick, has mentioned 
a variety of particulars. that do honour to his memory. | 
Among others, he. gives ſeveral inſtances of liberality 
to his friends. Johnſon would frequently. lay, that he 
gave away more money than any man of his income in 
England; and his readineſs to give the profits of a night 
to public charities, and to families and individuals in 
diſtreſs, will long be remembered. He was the firſt 
that attempted to reform the ſtage, by baniſhing from 
it all profaneneſs and immorality, and by expunging 
from the plays acted at his theatre, every expreſſion ca- 
pable of any other than a good meaning. And where- 
as it had for many years been the cuſtom, at one or more 
of the theatres, to indulge the mob, in the evening of 
the lord-mayor's day, with the repreſentation of The 
London Cuckolds, a comedy written by Ravenſcroft 
in times of great licentiouſneſs, and abounding in ſcenes 
of vulgar humour, he paid a handſome compliment to 


the citizens, and ſhewed his regard for the welfare f 


youth, by diſcontinuing, the practice, and ſubſtituting j in 


its place the affecting tragedy: of © George Barnwell, a 


play adapted to the fituation and circumſtances of city 
apprentices. and: affording an inſtructing leflon. of die 2 
cretion and morality... 5 
Notwithſtanding che el e e | 

him and Rich, for the favour of the town, they lived 
together upon the moſt friendly. terms. Rich, who . 
was never celebrated either for his wit or his under. 

ſtanding, once made him à very elegant compliment: 
the occaſion was this: Rich had improved his houſe at 
Covent garden, by altering the diſpoſition of the ſeats, 
ſo. as to accommodate a greater number of ſpectators 
than formerly it would, and Mr. Garrick wiſhing to ſee 
theſe improvements, Mr. Rich invited him to the houfe, 


er n er 


And went with him all over it. In the courſe of their 
ſurvey, Mr. Garrick aſked in the language of the thea- 

tre, what ſum of money the houſe would hold. 

Sir, faid Mr. Rich, © that queſtion I am at preſent 

unable to anſwer; but were Mr. Garrick to appear 

but one night on my ns © Ow be GRO to wan to 

s the utmoſt ſhilling.” 

After all that has been faid of Mr. Girrick; ey 
muſt own, that he owed his celebrity to his merit; and 
yet, of that himſelf - ſeemed ſo diffident, that he prac- 

tiſed ſundry little, but innocent arts, to inſure the fa- 

vour of the public. He kept up an intereſt in the city 

by appearing, about twice in a winter, at Tom's coffee- 
houſe in Cornhill, the uſual rendezvous of young mer- 
chants at change time; and frequented a club, eſta- 
bliſhed for the ſake of his company, at the Queen's- 
arms tavern in St. Paul's church- yard, where were uſed 
to aſſemble Mr. Samuel Sharpe the ſurgeon, Mr. Pater- 
fon the city-ſolicitor, Mr. Draper the bookfeller, Mr. 

Clutterbuck a mercer, and a few others; they were 

none of them drinkers, and in order to make a reckon- 

ing, called only for French wine. Theſe were his 
ſtanding council in theatrical affairs, and were of uſe to 
him in moderating his reſentment after thoſe riots at 
his theatre, which would ſometimes happen, and the 

5 indignation he once felt upon an attack on his dwelling- 

ee in which the windows thereof were broken. 

le had alſo a ſtrong party of friends at Batſon's cof- 

e and among them Dr. Wilſon a phyfician, a 


man of great learning®, but no practice, who hav- . 


ing an eaſy fortune and no family, and being mafter of 
his own time, was at liberty to indulge himſelf in a va- 
ue of e eee . and e that neee him | 
| a» e a the a1 en 
two „ 
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from moſt other mans! He lodged i in an obſcure part of 
the town, and ſpent his mornings in mathematical ſtu- 
dies; but at noon was conſtantly to be ſeen at Batſon's, | 
with a circle of perſons round him, whom he enter- - 
tained with his converſation;, He had no taſte for po- 
te literature or ſtage entertainments; but in his old - 
age took it into his dend to; be an, admincr-ofh Garrick, 
and ſeldom failed to be at his theatre, whenever he had 
a part in the play of the night. His conſtant appearance 
there had procured him almoſt a preſeriptive right to a 
particular ſeat in the pit. In that region of the houſe 
he was the firſt, and almoſt the loudeſt applauder of 
Mr. Garrick, and his praiſes were the chief ſubject 
of his diſcourſe; the ſucceeding day. To this perſon, 
as to a city- friend, Mr. Garrick held himſelf obliged, 
and by many perſonal civilities he courted his favour, | 
Such as thoſe above noted were the foibles in the 
character of that celebrated actor of whom I have been 
| ſpeaking, and ſuch were the arts 'which: he practiſed to 
acquire and inſurè popularity; arts as unneceflary as” 
they were innocent, ſeeing, that almoſt from the time 
be firſt became known, he was in the actual poſſeſſion 
of that applauſe which he was ſeeking, and received 
from the public an ample reward of reputation, as well 
for the part he acted in ſocial life, as 1 his ee 5 
Penne on the ſtage. 5 
Beſides Mr. Garrick; there were 3 | 
_ defirous of becoming members of this our club, the 
fame whereof had ſpread abroad, and induced many, 
who hoped to acquire a reputation for literature, to 
wiſh for an admiflion among us. That unfortunate 
divine, as he was called, Dr. William Dodd; was one 
of the number, and made a ſecret effort for: this pur 
poſe. This perſon, at that time, dwelt with his wife in 
an obſcure corner of Hounſlow heath, near a village call- 
ed Worton; but kept, in a back lane near him, a girl 
N by 3 3 * 0 
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to learning, and eſpecially to claſlical erudition, were | 
very great; and he had in his houſe a few. young gen- 
tlemen, who, at very-expenſive rates, were committed 
t his care, as to an academy, for inſtruction. A bro- 
ther of his wife's rented ſome land of me, and of him 
Blearned from time to time many particulars reſpecting 
his character and manner of living, which latter, as he 
repꝛeſented it, was ever ſuch as his viſible income would 
no way acpount for. He ſaid that he was the moſt im- 
portunate ſuitor for preferment ever known, and that 
himſelf had been the beurer of letters and meſſages to 
grrat men, ſoliciting promotion to vacant livings, and 
lad hardly eſcaped-kicking down ſtairs. Dodd's) with 
to be received into pur ſociety was conveyed to us only 
by a whiſper, and chat being the "_—_ rr OP to 
his admiſſion became unneceſſary. | 15 : 
Juohiſon Was now at caſe in his eee he 
wanted his uſual motive to impel him to the exertion. 
_ of: his talents, neceflity, and he; ſunk into: indolence. 
Whoever: called in on him at about mid- day, found him 
and Levett at breakfaſt, Johnſon in deſhabille, as juſt. 
riſen from bed, and Levett filling out tea for himſelf 
and his patron alternately, no converſation paſſing be- 
tween them. All that viſited him at theſe hours, were 
welcome. A migint's reſt, and brrakfaſt, ſeldom failed 
to refreſh and fit him for diſcourſe, and whoever: with- 
drew went too on. His invitatians to dinners abroad 
were numerous, ani he ſeldom balked them. At enen- 
ing parties, here were no cards, he very often made 
our; and from theſe, hen te e weer . . | 
i lingly. vetined: 72 i 25 HL GE 
az du the rolaat@ioncitifmind; which ned bara 
might have:forefcen would follom the grant of his pen- 
ſion, be -niade litile account af that, lapſe of time, on 


Which, in mam uf his papers, he fo ſeverely moralizes. 

| Aud, though h ns ſu ert an obſerver of the paſſ- 

ing minutes, A W 
1 1 
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to note in his; diary how many the ſervice 1 took up in 
reading, and the ſermon in preaching : 3 ;he ſeemed þ | tp 
forget how many years had paſſed fince he had 
to take in ſubſcriptions, for his efitian of Shakeſpeare. 
Such a torpor had Seized his faculties, as ngt all the re- . 

monſtrances of his friends were ahle to cure: applied. 
to ſome Pegs they would. have. burned, like cau 5 
but Johnſon felt them not: to other objects he. Was 
| ſufficiently attentive, as I ſhall preſently. ſhew. Rs 
In the performance of the engagement 1 Iam under, 
1 find myſelf compelled | to make Public, as well thoſe 
particulars of Johnſon, that may be thought to abaſe as 
thoſe. that exhalt his character. Among the former, 
may be reckoned the credit he for ſome time gave to 
the idle ſtory: of. the. Cock-lane ghoſt, concerning which 
the following facts are the leaſt unworthy of being no- 
ted. In the month of. January 1762, it was reported, 
that at a houſe in Cock lane near Weſt Smithfield, 
there were heard certain noiſes, accompanied with ex- 
traordinary circumſtances, tending. to the diſcovery 
of the death of a young woman. who was ſaid to have 
been deſtroyed, by poiſon, The agent in, this buſineſs 
was a girl, who pretended, that: the ſpirit of the de- 
ceaſed. appeared to her, and terrified her with the noi- 
ſes above-mentioned. This report drew many perſons 8 
to the houſe, who, being thus aſſembled, put ſeveral 
queſt ions to the girl, and received anſwers, 24 from the 
ghoſt, deſerihing the eircumſtance of the poiſoning, and 
a promiſe, by an affirmative ſignal, that i it would attend 
one of the queriſts into the vault under the church of 
Bt, John, Clerkenwell, where the body way depoſited, | 
and give a token of its preſence by a knock upon the 
cuffin: it was cherefore determined to make trial of the | 
exiſtence or veracity of the ſuppaſed ſpirit ; z and it was 
then advertiſed;; that the perſon to whom the promiſe 
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touching this impoſture, was now verified: he was 
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the lite: company „ V Piettat ad) ourned to the check. 


He who had a claim to the Gene of the pro- 
| Miſe, and one more, went into the vault, and folemnly 


required to hear the fignal ; but nothing more enſued. 


The perſon accuſed of the poiſoning, with ſeveral 
others, then deſcended the vault, but no effect was per- 
ceived. It was, therefore, the opinion of the whole 


aſſembly, that the girl had ſome art of making or 
counterfeiting particular noiſes, and that chere was no 
Agency. of any higher cauſe. _—© 


Johnſon, whole ſentiments with reſpeRt to Fe 
tural agency are diſcoverable in many parts of his writ- | 


ings, was prompted by curioſity to viſit this place, 


| and wait for the appearance of the ghoſt. Mr. Saun- 
ders Welch, his intimate friend, would have diſſuaded 
bim from his purpoſe, urging, that it would expoſe 


him to ridicule; but all his arguments had no effect; 
he went to the 2 5 and, as it is ſuppoſed, into the 
church, and gave countenance to the vulgar expecta- 


. 


tion, that the ghoſt would appear; but at length, be. 


ing convinced that the whole tranſaction was an im- 


Poſture, he drew up, as may be . from the feyle 


n 
9 
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Soon after this, the impoſture being more W aa 


even to demonſtration detected, the perſons concerned 


of the detection thereof, publiſhed in the Gentleman s 
Magazine for February . 5 


in it were proſecuted, and . a we 


What Mr. Welch foretold, in his ad 


cenſured for his credulity; his wiſdom was arraigned, 
and his religious opinions reſolved into ſuperſtition. 


A reverend divine of the time, who had taken effec» 
tual care by his conduct to avoid e like” imputa- 
50 2 but was nou diſtinguiſhed -'by 2 | 


? 
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folly, political enthuſiaſm, exhibited him to ridicule. 
In. a. fatyrical poem, and revived the remembrance of 


that engagement to the public; which, by this, and. 
other inſtances of the laxity of his mind, he eee 
not much inclined to fulfil. ET lr 2 'cnotadot. | 

Nor was this all; that To. gentleman Mr. 
Foote, who, upon the ftrength. and ſucceſs of his = 
tyrical vein in comedy, had aſſumed the name of the 
modern e, and. at his theatre, had long en- 


nn 


that La at e this time was 5 become a fit ſubject for 


ridicule, and that an exhibitiv n of him i in a drama 


written for the purpoſe, i in "which himſelf ſhould re- 
preſent Johnſon, and in his+ mien, his garb, and his 


ſpeech, ſhould diſplay. all his comic powers, would 
yield him a golden haryeſt. Johnſon was. appriſed 
of his intention; and gave Mr. Foote to underſtand, 


that the licence under which he was permitted to 


5 entertain the town, would not juſtify the liberties he 


Was accuſtomed to take with private characters, and 


that if he perſiſted in his deſign, Himſelf would be a 
ſpectator of his diſgrace, and would, by a ſevere chaſ- 
tiſement of his repreſentative on the ſtage, and in the 
face of the whole audience, copvince the world, that, 


whatever were his infirmities, or even his foibles, 
they ſhould not be made the ſport" of the public, or 


| LE means of "we: to any one of his profeſſion®. 


[Cc Ya TDN dT ns Foote, 
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„Had ee be ah a 


this occaſion, it would not have been the firſt diſplay of his re- 


ſentment on the ſtage of a theatre. He was once with Garrick 


at the repreſentation of a play in his native city of Lichfield, when, 


having taken his ſeat in a chair placed on the ſtage, he had ſoon'a 


call to quit it. A Scots officer, who had no'good-will towards him, 


perfuaded an innkeeper of the town to take it, and he did as he was 
did. rr told the in- 


/ 
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Feet: upon” kits i tirtiat n; Rück OR 
to defift” form Bis Purpoſe. Johnſbrt entereaitted ne 
reſtineiiedt," , hit, auc they! Vere aver after 
ends. H i at 0 725 N Jr T5 ee r 1110 
1 8 was 4 le the ecke er ku 0s 
var” e hall biduglt 70 re. 
membrane; * 8 Fig egltetön of SBakefpeare had Leung 
bel due. Eid ff ret 26d art, and, by A lie 
 atts of ret "46d perfuafion, labored to convitiee | 
kim, e Al taken Tabſeriffio for 2 work” in 
which hie had m he's no progrefs; Rig credit was at ſtake! 
take LEnlpabie? Aid Promiſet Both. tine 
5 kime to“ bepit e of fuck reading as wi s 
cfary o qualify biin för the Wk: this was nö ere 
chan *% hatf formetly dene ih an eugagetdent with = 
c otter, ro Who 4 bung Rim ſelf to write he 
nie of Stakespeare, t ke tener "Eould be prevaftel“ 
6 1 begin 5 5 that evelf how it Was queſtioned | 
whether 155 Doſes Were 4b be Piet on. For this 
Feaſbn, Sir Fob W d* Fore other k tis 
£15 4 Sas 2 e | att © Herids, 
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a6s; dh 5 gott ebe Rio inbfifion tb gbve 45 aſt 
cen al e the innheeper; encouraged" by the, officer, 


ON e 
yeh flung both. ee 


my E i and, With ck aj" 
* Cn file; ol dhe ſtage, that the Seothihan cried out, 


has. br ot being the caſe, ] & St EEE 
vin os us A e ky 1 0 he Wande beni he * 5 
| Kee his ſeat in it, and with great! 8 Lompoſure fat out the play 
MEN had great confidence in his corÞoreal ſtrength, and, from 
this and ſomt dther particulars in hi lite; Lam inclined to think he 
was van of it Such foibles are not uncommon in the. greateſt 
| character. Sir Hase Newton, at the agg of, fourſcore. would ſtrip 85 
up his Mirt-ſſet vr to ſhew bis ſcalar, brawny arm, and relate how _ 


dextrous:- Ker was in his youth at boxing, And an intimate friend of 8 


tie; a ſerpram at law, of the fat emifience-in his profeſſion, who _ 


"kind" early loſt the wie of ere Who: ont We 
_ WW 
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friends, who were more concerned for his reputation 
than himſelf ſeemed to be, contrived to entangle Hf 
by a wager, or fome other pecuntary engagement, to 
perform his taffe by à certain tithe, and this, toge- 
ther poſſibly with ſome diſtruſt of the continuance of 
his mental powers; ſet him to work; but, as he had 
been remiſs in making collections for the purpoſe, he 
found it an irkſome tafk. Thebbald declares, that 
ts ſettle the text of this author, and to eluctdate® ob- 
ſcure paſſages in him, he had found it neceſfary oũ 
peruſe a great number of plays and other publications, 
to the very titles of moſt whereof it is certam Johnſon 
Was 2 ſtranger. He, it is true, Had read as many Id 
Engliſh books as. came in his way, but he had never 
ſought after any füch; he was 16 colteQor, and in fait. 
was deſtitute of aber for his Work. All therefore 
that he did, or could do, after the waſte of fo much 
time, was, to read over his auther in the former ed 
tions, and ſolicit help from his friends; who, if he fs 
not miſtaken in his affertion, were por Hack in öffet⸗ 
ing Rim affiſtante. To me, among vihers, he did the 
honour of ſending for ſüch notes as he thought I'mipht - 
have made in the courſe of my readitig. Mr. Garrick 
was his meſſenger, as he frequently paſſed by my gate 
in the country ; and, though I was at that time 101 
: engaged in the Hiſtory of Miſc, 1 furniſhed him with. 
a few remarks, which, unimportant” as "they are, he 
' - thought fit to inſert, Others, more valuable, he got 
from fuck of his friends as were at lelfure to affiſt Him. 
The year 1765 gave to the world an edition of 
Shake peare's dramatic works by Samuel Johnſon, the 
| greateſt proficient in vernacular erudition, atid one of the 1 
ableſt critics ' of His time. Much had been expected 
from it, and little now appeared to have been per. 
fortned; a few conje emendations of the text, | 
2 1 Tae ſcattered remarks on 8 were 
| | all D 


* 3 


esch. 


— 


* Wee s WP 1H 8 
all that was 3 to our view that bad any pre- 


tence to novelty, except ſome general obſervations, 


vrhich ſerve to illuſtrate the beautics and mark the de- 


fects of the ſeyeral 7, and are e at the end of 


For the A 3 of 10 . he pau- 


city. of the notes, and other evidences of the editor's 


want of induſtry, | and indeed; unfitneſs for the office 
of a ſcholiaſt, ſo far as it regards the illuſtration of 
the text, ſome atonement, it muſt be confeſſed, is 

made by the preface, wherein, as if the author bad 


reſerved himſelf for one great effort of his genius, all 
the powers of eloquence and critical erudition are 
- diſplayed. In truth, it is an eſſay on dramatic poely 3 in - 
general, in Which, with 2 degree of perſpicacity that 


had never before been exerciſed on the ſubject, he has 
exhibited the perfections of his author in a blaze of 
ſplendour that diſtracts us with its. radiance. . Ta 


attemper our admiration, he has, however, thought 
gt to note the Numbers. of even this great genius, 


his violations of. hiſtorical truth, ** bis deviations from 


| dramatic regularity,. . his low. . conceits, and the 5 


frequent recurrence of ſeenes that. ſyldend actions 


of importance, and, . wherever... Interp« 


creſcences; and this not in a ſtyle of perfunctory 


7 e aged adam fr . head : Shake- 


diſquiſition, | bat. with fuck a degree of aſperity ag 


5 critics diſcover when . are et the: 1 


of. a rival. 


For thus den aQtivg fro from. the merit. "of "his ks. 5 


| Mr. Garrick. was to. the bigheſt. degree. exaſperated 


reproached him, though not to his 
face, with. want. of feeling 2 and the knowled ge of bu- 5 


man nature, of which, he ſaid, he vnderſtood nothing, 


but what he had learned from books: “ All that he 
ſpeare 
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22 « ſpeare, when he ſat down to aides dipped his 6 into 


his own heart. 8 | 
' Johnſon ſeemed to be W that this work would . 
| Fall ſhort of the expectations it had raiſed, and en- 
dieavoured to ward off the cenſure of the public by an 
2 inſinnation in the preface, that his friends had been 
| backward in furniſhing him with aſſiſtance. The paſ- 
ſage is pretty en We. pd is hare tint in his 


own words. 


5665 15 243050 « Having 


* The dec Abe of this forcible and juſt 3 which Mr. 
Garrick uttered to me, induces me to relate a tranſaction, that may ſerve 
to prove, how deeply Shakeſpeare was ſkilled in the ſcience of human 
nature, and that his imagination could ſuggeſt ſentiments and language 
| ſuitable to characters and ſituations, with which he could not be ſup- 
poſed ever to have been converſant. No one thinks that he had ever 
been a witneſs to ſuch a ſcene as that in Macbeth, where the lady, who 
had excited her huſband to the murder of the king, is herſelf reſtrained 
from the perpetration of it by the ſole reflection, that in his leep he re- 
ſembled her father: yet ſee how wonderfully 1 his repreſentation of a ir 
accords with the workings of nature. 

A few years ſince, and while I was n 3 ä 
the county: of Middleſex, an indictment came before me for trial at 
Hicks's-hall, the ground whereof was the following caſe. A veſlel, 
moored by a hawſer or cable-rope; was lying in the Thames near Wap- 
ping, at a time when a barge was driving up the river with fo ſtrong a 
tide, that the men on board her were in great danger of running, as 
they call it, athwart the hawſer and of gver-ſetting. To prevent this 
miſchief, a young active man, who guided the barge, leaped into the 
veſſel, a liberty in ſuch caſes always allowed, and looſening the end of 
Ker 3g from what. it was tied to, let it drop. The men on board 


x65 


of 3 eee eee. who all 
the while was under deck, and he being told what had paſſed, aſked the 

| ſtranger what he meant by knocking: his man down. 1 did it, an- 

ſwered he, in my own defence; and if you had been in his place, and 
your old grey locks had not put me in mind of my own father, I would 

have knocked you down too. The enen Gs „eee 

ee HE. 

=, Had he not reſembled 

1 han eee don't. M 50 
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Having elaſfed the obſervations of Arg 1 e 
66 at laſt to try what I could ſubſtitute for their _ 
„takes, and how I could ſapply their omiffions. | | 
© rolldted fuck copies as I could procure, and aaa 
for more, but have not found the collectors of theſe 
© rarities very communicative. Of the editions which 
© chance or kindnefs put into my hands, I have given 
< an enumeration, chat I may not be nee, WES 
© lefting what I had not the power to do- | 
de there were who ſaw this paſſage, and knew 
e Mr. Garrick had the earlieſt editions of all 
Shakeſpeare” s plays, but conſtrued this into a reproach | 
— in that ſenſe he underſtood it, and it gave him 
offerice. To dear himſelf of the impurition, of a 
f 8 ſo unfriendly, he proteſted to me, that his 
collection had ever been acceſſible to Johnſon, and that 
himſelf had Ggnified, chat any or all "the-books in it 
| "were at his ſervice; and, fartber to convince me, he, 
at the next viſit 1 made Him, called in his man Charles, 
and bade him relate tome his inſtructions reſpecting the 
27 uſe of Bis library, or the Ioan of books to Johnſon.— 5 
Sir, ſald the man, ©, I was. told to let Mr. Jchnſon 
5 bare whatever books he wanted 3 ne” onthe never * 
3 £9 n dae 5 
10 fay the truth, Mr. Garrick v was 1 8 
in offering the uſe. of his library. to the. writers of the 
| 8 did it to Mr. Whalley, when editing the 
Works f Ben a, and. to Pr. Percy, the collector 
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„Mr. Garriek knew net What risque ke tin by this 3 Jeb | 
for: had rungen förgetfulne f of obligations" of this fort, that few 
who lent him books ever ſaw hem apaity, Among the books in his li- 
braty, 26: the timer af his Yeceaſcy I Forneba very old and curious edition 
of the works of Politian, which appeareß 10 belong vd Pembroke col 
lege, Oxford. It n probably tabah out of the library when he was 
preparing to publiſh a part of that author; vik, in ga, had had been 
vſed as his own for upwards of fifty yours 1 | 
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c:poetry.”. ls viewy:as conjecture, was, to receive, 
in return for his kindneſs; thanks, with: perhaps ſome 
additional compliment; and in: theſe two! inſtances he 


was gratifisd with both. imagine that Johnfon was 


unwilling to buy W -e ns a e at that prices 
and that therefore he UHedlined it. Hin Jo 9 * 125 


We are not to" ſuppoſe: that FO publication f 


Shakeſpeare, à work undertaken without any irnpulſe, 
and executed with reluctance, would greatly add to the 
literary reputation of Jobnſon; yet ſuck was che chabac- 
ter he had acquired by his dictionary, and other of his 
_ weltinigs; that the heads of the univerſity of Dublin 
thonghe him worthy of the higheſt academiral honour 
chat it was in their power to confer, and accordingly; 


en the twentycthird' day of July 1765, he was, by 


them, preſented wb a diploma, creating him doctor 
i Both laws; a diſtinctiom the more te be valued as it 
was urffolicired; and a voluntary teſtimomy of the eſtcem 
is ehich he was held by that learned. body. The cauſts 
affig red for beſtowing it are contained in the following 
words, part of the inſtrument, HM on IO 
rum elegamtiam et utilitatem 
His great affection for dun own: Saive fade s © 
ticularly his attachment to Oxford, prevedted;Johnfon- 
from receiving this honour as it was intended, and he 


never aſſumed the title Which it conferred. a He was as 


tele pleaſed to be called Doctor in eonſequence of it, as 
he was with the title of -: Domine, which a friend of TY 


— incautiouſſy addreſſell him by. He thbught it al 
luded to his Having been a ſchool-· maſter; and, though 


he has ably vindicated Milton from the reproach that 
| Salmaſius meant to fix of him, by ſaying that he was 
of that profeſſiond, he wiſhed to Have it forgot,” that 
himſelf. had ever heen driven to it as the means of _ 
fierce, and bad failed! in n the e e 


\ . 


| Johnſon 
* See lis lie of Miko ion the ve the poet, | 


* 


— 
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e was now 1 of the fifty-ſixth year of . 


bis age, and had actually attained to that ſtate of inde- 
pendence, which before he could only affect. He was 


now in poſſeſſion of an income that freed him from the 


5 apprehenſions of want, and exempted him from the 
neceſſity of mental labour. He had diſcharged his ob- 


ligations to the public, and, with no incumbrance of a 
family, or any thing to controul his wiſhes or defires, he 
had his mode of living to chuſe. Bleſt with what was 
to him a competence, he had it now in his power to 
ſtudy, to meditate, and to put in practice a variety of 
gbdod reſolutions, which, almoſt from his firſt entrance 

into life, he had been making. Some ſpecimens of theſe. 
have been given in a collection of prayers and deyotional 
acct lately publiſhed by his direction, to which I 


could add a great number. They are the effuſions of a 


fervent piety, and the reſult of moſt ſevere examinations 
of himſelf in his hours of retirement; and have for their 
objects, early riſing, a good uſe of time, abſtinence, the 
ſtudy of the Scriptures, and a conſtant attendance on 


divine worſhip; in the performance of all which duties 


he ſeems to conſtrue his frequent interruptions into cri- 
minal remiſſneſs. One extract from his diary I however 
here inſert, for the purpoſe of ſhewing the ſtate of -_ | 


mind at about the beginning of the year 1766. 
Since the laſt reception of the agb. 4e. hope 


have no otherwiſe grown worſe, than as continuance 
in ſin makes the finner's condition more eee 
Since laſt Neu- years day, 1 have riſen every morning 
by eight, at leaſt, not after nine: which is more ſu- 


b periority over my habits thin 1 have ever before been 


able to obtain. Seruples ſtill diſtreſs me. My reſo- 
„ lution, with the bleſſing of God, is, e ge n 
"by e and, if pen wo ö 


* 
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N © My refolutions are 


«To conquer ſcruples. 55 
© To read the bible this year. 
Jo try to riſe more early. = 

To ſtudy divinity. 

Jo live methodically. 
To oppoſe idleneſs. 
Ao frequent divine worſhip,” 


It was n frequent practice with him, in his addreſſes . 


to the divine Majeſty, to commemorate and recommend 


to mercy his wife and departed friends; and the know= 


ledge thereof has induced a fi uſpicion, that he adopted 


the Romiſh tenet of Purgatory. To clear his memory 
from this imputation, I am neceſſitated to mention a few. 
particulars which I learned from him in converſation, 
that may ſerve to ſhew, that no ſuch concluſion is to be 
drawn from his practice ay reſpect; for that his ac- 
quieſcence therein aroſe from a controverſy, which, 
about the year 1715, was agitated between certain 
divines of a Proteſtant communion, that profeſſed to 


| deny, not leſs than they did the doAtrine of tranſubltan- | 


tiation, that of purgatory. 


Theſe were, the non-uring gen of a time; of 8 
whom, and alſo of their writings, Wee was ever 
uſed to ſpeak with great reſpect. One of them, Dr. 


Thomas Brett, was a man profoundly ſkilled/in ritual 
literature, as appears by a diſſertation of his, printed, 


together with a collection of aneient liturgies, in 17 20% 


e e ae _— the 


 _ NY nw wor We 


to, PTD. an $6c-es me, 5 W his e orcas ht 
es e king Edward the ſixth's firſt iturgy was much en- | 
quired for, and fetched a great price; but chat th publication of this 
book, which contained the whole communion office as it ſtands in * 
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| 4 method of reaſoning therein, wrote a tract intitled, 5 
KReaſons for reſtoring” Tome prayers and directions, 


© as they ſtand in the communion- ſervice of the firſt 


0 Engliſh | .reformed liturgy, compiled by. the biſhops | 


© in the ſecond and third pears of king Edward 


VI. among which he argues for the following pe- 
tition, part of the Prayer. for the whole ſtate of 
Chriſt's church, ſince called a. prayer for the whole 
ſtate of Chriſt's church militant here on earth. © We 


8 commend” unto thy mercye, 0 Lord, all other thy 


«:ſeriaupics, Which arc,deparied. hence from us, with 
 £the-figne-of faythe, and nove do reſte in the. flepe of 
peace: Graunte unto;.them,', we beſeche theg, thy 
e merty, and; euerlaſtyng peace, and that at the daie of 
the: gangrall-xeſurreccion, we and, Wl they which bee 
< of the miſtisall body of thy ſonn „ may altagether : 
bee ſet on his tight hand, and 5 85 that bis moſt 
<.joyfull: ace Come unto me, O qe that be pleſſed of 


my father, and poſſeſſe the kingdome whiche is pre- 
e pared . for you from the begynning of the worlde: 


4 «iGraunt this, O Father, for Jeſus Chriſte fake, our 
_ «:onely/imediatonr: and aduggate. 


Fe finſtſhe was, that æhe rccommen dir 5 We to 
the mercy of God is nothing. of, the remains of popery, 


but a conſtant uſage 'of, the Primitive church, and for 
this aſſertiom, he produces, the authority ol. Tertullian, 
io flaouriſhad within an hundred years after the death 


af the apoſtie St. John, and, alſo, the authority of St. 
Cyprian, St. Lyril, St. 'Aimbroſe,;,St. Epiphanius, St. 
Ohryfoſtoma und St. Auguftine, by hatigns, From. he 
Fiverak. writings of thoſe; fathers... 

oHenthen argues, that this cuſtom actos ſappoles 


the modern ; Purgatory, nor gives encouragement to 
| Ibertimftn and vice; that the ancient church believed. 
5 be recommending the dead a. Teryiceable; office; that 
3 +0 haue, gone apcn chis principle, that 
#805 ps 57 39 dec oi af ze Scene okt bas 3 
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ſupreme happineſs. is not to be expected till che reſur · 


rectionp and that the interval between death and the 


end of the world is a ſtate of imperfect bliſs; the church 


therefore, concludes he, might believe her prayers for 


good people would improve their ee * "m 
the ſatisfactions of this period. { 11 

No one will ſay that theſe are „ 
object to the practice of thus recommending the dead, 
as an innovation, excepting thoſe perſons. who reject 
all tradition in matters of religion. Bucer was one that 


did, and, therefore, being conſulted in the reviſal of 


king Edward's firſt liturgy, he argued, that there be- 
ing no expreſs warrant in Scripture for the 3 | 
prayer for the dead was-finful; and, / accordingly; the 


words contended for were omitted in the ſecond: 


This tract was, with great acuteneſs, and no lefs 
learning, anſwered hy another nonjuring divine, in one 


intitled « No#ſufficient reaſons for reſtoring ſome: pray- 


© ers and directions of king Edward the ſixth's liturgy- 


A reply was given to it, and the controverſy was car - 


ried on to a great length; the reſult of it was, a 
ſchiſm among the nonjurors: thoſe, for reſtoring the 
Prayers, compiled a new communion- office; others, 
who were againſt widening the breach with the nati- 
onal church, choſe to abide hy the preſent form; and 


this diverſity of ſentiments and practice was, as John- 
ſon once told me, the ruin of the nonjuring cauſG. 
In the ſtudy of this controverſy, which I, have rea- 


ſon to think intereſted Johnſon very deeply, he ſeems. 
to have taken part with. Dr. Brett and the ſeparatiſts 
his followers, whoſe conduct is accounted fon and 


vindicated, os On INE? 8 


ment ionen 


Such 2s : are dif] 5 3 a6 had Johnſon with weak. 


: w 1 24 


neſs and. pn and are e ſo weak as to inſinuate 


— THE LIE 0 


that, 8 he recommended his ane wife a: 
friends to the divine mercy, (though with the quali- 
fying words, * ſo far as it may be lawful) he muſt have 
been popiſhly affected, or a believer in the doctrine of 
purgatory, may hence learn to be leſs fevere in their 
cenſures, and lament their ignorance of eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, which would have taught them, that the prac - 


tice prevailed, long before popery was eſtabliſned, or 


upon the whole be defenſible, there is more to be ſaid 
for it, than many of therenemies' 1 to bis _— * 
able to anſwer x 

And to thoſe of his Friends, * think hows for 1M 
fake of his reputation, the prayers and meditations, 
in which theſe ſentiments have appeared, ſhould have 
been ſuppreſſed, it ought ſurely to be an anſwer, 
that they were put into the hands of the reverend 


5 2 divine, who, to my knowledge, attendeU him with 


great affection and aſſiduity through his laſt illneſs, 
with an expreſs charge to commit them to the preſs, 


and who, if he had forborne this friendly office, had 


deprived a charitable and laudable inſtitution of a be- 
nefit, N the e er 8 it was intendedto 
> confer. -. E137 i 
Wich a a view to RAO RAE 40 leifare "By naw Cntr 
| and: ſeemingly determined to reſorm thoſe habits of 
indolence, which, in the former part of his life, he had 
contracted, he removed from the Temple into a bouſe 
In ane — Fleet ſtreet, and invited. thither : 


bad the e of a Yuba 9 and 8 WE 
fitted-up for a ſtudy, and furniſhed with books, choſen - 
| 3 ſo little e to Alen or their external; ap- 


„ 
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. . in his — A years ras Line Aa 0 this fea 3 


and from e e e ee | 
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perrance, 25 Thewed they were intended for ule, and 
"that he diſdained the 'vitentation"of learning. Hexe, 
"he was in 4 fituation ant eircumſtaners that Eh- 
"abled him to enjoy the viſits of his friends, aud to 
receſve them in 4 matmer Thitable to the” rank atd 
eonditiom of many of them. A? ver Randill, fd 
ſome uſeftil plate, whith he had beet prevailed bn to 
nk ccept av pledges of klndneſfs From forme who moſt 
eſteemed him, together with furniture that would not 
have diſgraced a better dwelling, baniſhed thoſe a 44 
-pearafices of ſqualid iadigence, Which, in his" lels tap- 

Py days, diſguſted thoſe who came to ſee him. 
In one of his dtartes ke noted dow a refotutior t to 
take a ſeat in the church; this he might poſſibly, do 
about the time of this his removal... The church he fre- 85 
quented was that of St. Clement Danes, whith, t 
not his pariſh- church, he preferred to that of the Tem- 
ple, which I recommended to him, as. being free from 
- noiſe, and, in other reſpects, more commodious 
| His,only reaſon was, that in the former he was beſt 
known. He: was not conſtant in his Attendance on di- 


vine worſhip; but, from an opinion peculiar to himſelf, | 
for 


and which he once. intimated nee e to. walk: 
ſome ſecret impulſe ag a motive to t. 
L. cauld never collect from. bis diſe | 
Was, drawn. :40: padlic. nnn er, charms of l. 
pit cioquence, or any . affection for popular preachers, | 
who, in general; are, the vorſt 3 nor can I form aux 
| dieren of rhe value he ſet on it, having never been 
preſent with him at church but once, and that at a 
1 when, in compliment to him, as it may be ſup- 
poſed, the preacher gave us a ſermon, that read like 


2 "0 gn 1 upp we DP gk Ait. 
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_ 1 lifted: for. the office, and ever to forbear 


Which, as" I. ha 


40 (TW 7Þ FEATS ore. 


1 covered to «jen cons been caſt in the fame-mould, or, in 


other words, of - Johnſon's compoſing ;/ but he ſeemed 
to think it a duty to accept in good part the endea- 
vours of all public inſtructors, however meanly qua- 


his critical talents: on che effuſions of. men inferic r in 
Learning and abilities to himſelf. Probably. he, on | 
| eee the aue Aach of er- | 
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£ God takes the text and preac acheth patienc * Ke 5 | 


or be might Have * 1 Alle D of 5 
efficurs of Port- Nopal, one That tesches us how to 


gt by bad preaching. A M171 "of „ 415 3 


The Sundays Which be paſſed at | ate Gerd, ne⸗ 


2 vertheleſs, ſpent: in priv: ate exerciſes of devotionꝰ, 
And fanctifled by Acts of charity 'of x fitipular kind: on 
tat day he accepted of no invitation abroad; but gabe 


| elle ave | 


Frys 
£7: 2 FF 477: 1 


4 dinner to ſhck of hi poor friends as mit 


ETE\ 


* 111 1 11 * 18 
ö gone without wan Jud 2H 


. *2 "He had little now to conflict with but What ke Cal. 
oY his morbid melaritholy, which; though oppreſſive, 
had its intertiffier 


„and left him the free exereiſs of | 
all his facultics, and tlie pPbwer of enjoying the con< 
verfation of his nunierovs friends cl viſitants.”: Theſe 
reliefs he owed in à great meafure to the uſe of opium, 
TV -Ufewhere mentioned, / he was aces 


1 


cultomed t to take Ws Tae the effect whe reof 
9 > £1: 8 Was ö 
Re 199 "4; x1. 60 17. 85 2 Aan 91 15 2109 | 


Ae ee reed W tet hs 8 and 
particularly the Greek Teſtament, with the paraphraſe of Eraſmus. 9 


Very late in his life he formed a Feſolution to read the bible through, 


which he. confeſſed to me he had never done: at the ſame time la- 
menting, that he had fo long neglected to peruſe, what he called the 
charter of his . > ; MAY YO 
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Yar — ſüch anrexhilaratioh of Kisſpirits as he 
| ſometimes fufpected for intoxicatibnio 0 00G. 

I am nom about to mention d Temarklüble era of his 
life, diſtinguiſhed by a Connexion that; fgremany years; 


was a ſource of great ſutisfactiom and Comfort; to bim. 


It was a friendſhip; tcontracted; ab hig imports) in 
1765; with Mr. Thrale; ia brewery in Beufhwark, ho, 
though à follower of a trade, which if other counk 
tries is lightly thougät of, yet as in this ie implies great 
opulence, and the power of comseing im various ways 
to the intereſts of the community, ruled às a gen- 
tleman. He had received the beticfivof.atiuniverſity 


education, and Was a Tepreſentative/it? Parliament, oe... 


i bib Bither had been, for the above-mentioned Dy 


. thus To hu villa * ry ty vanes Johnſon 
as invited, not as a gueſt, but as à reſiant, whenever 
4 he was” aan to change "the" town.” for ; the com. 
try air; for his, accommodation, an apartment. was 
.allottedzifor his entertainment, a library was furniſhed 
with ſoch! books 48 himſelf hole Aug little was want · 
ing to perſyuad "LESS. reatham 

at home. He ſoon 9. falutarys offs of. 
his new abode, and there is little ddubt that to it he 
Wa. indebted for „Tone Fears of his le, ens tr ph bc 


Al It might have: 1 1 J 


en expected that Johnſon, in the 
caſy circumſtances. in which he had for ſome: time felt 

himſeif, and with ſuch à lode of independence as he 
affected, would have declined. obligations that he:was 
unahle to repay, at leaſt i in kind; but he knew that 
friendſhip weighs not in à balance the favours it con- 
; ers. Mr. Thrale's tenders carried in them all the 
ences of fincerity, and he had the example of men, 


— with himſelf to e — 
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fk invietions vs very. cone: cmadecbiis Alc Thy, only 


obligation they ſubieſted him to was, chat of ſuppam : 


bug bis Sharsctex, and, is a femiiy where thera were 


many vifitante furniſhing. ſach ..canvenſatian, as was 


tes be expeftedoirom- a mm who had diſtinguiſhed: himy 


fei by his lrarninga his wie, nf hig glaquence. This, 
it wust be esfeſſad, wes Þ bundenſbme taſf to one 
who, like: pthers;) moſt be ſuppeſod ta have had his 
S$ambrous. intervals, and, in Ihe hour of repletion, to 
wih far the indulgenes oß being ſilant, ar, at lcaſt, of 
talking like ether wen. To ha cantinually uttering 

_ypophchegms, of ſparehrs warthy of remembranec, 
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Befſdes the Tonbenlences for Andy, with which fie 
was furniſhed at Stresthatn, he Had oppotrittiides of 
eterciſe, and the pleafüre ot alrings and excurflons. 
He was otice ptevailet + en by Mr. Ttitate to join in tnt 
pleaſures of tlie chace, in which he [hewed Rirmſeft & 
bold rider, for he either leaped; br broke through, 
| _ or the brats that regs: 12 "THUS did, 

e eee, * 45 D ds * 19 21 bet 


N oat „ eee 
5 * dreaded. for her elegance and knowledge, camo by chance; I one: 
II now am proud; nobody worth ſpe aking to. om er. Mr. 
* 'Ratibler, what 66 fan eim be 4 wit at pleafkte, br converts wittily 
© by himſelf I wit at: fieſt- mid es rabled—atly ang n git 
* without me I reſtrain, not direct. 

. Nothing ſo unfortunate us a it by profeſſion, one who raiſes expec- 
tation at his entry always in debt many pay with common places - 
© dthets un wilking to part with What chance lias Brought them, ſpead = 
their lives in raining,” or get at one plact!to retail in another. | Wit 

. depends upon a ee ee aoedn apr 
85 Preſence of mind, time, accidental fit. That excel in wit will 
© is very little in 4 mati's power. © Thar td tnat carl appolitt an hour in 
„which Ke will be witty. ' The Inckieſt thoughts ſuch as 4 man not led 
> „bre regular trait, . The mind of a witty man the ſoil in which wit 
pPlwkhunted grows; but few cultivate. A man, many thoughts i in- walk, 
bed, which ken be d hab his pen and 5 paper he cannot recover. Folly 
| © of fatfering reputation to depend on 4 repartee which often favours the 
1 © dull; The firſt principle of wit ont of our power. Staiger s genius. 
| th: The Englith-—Miſery of writing without the vein then flowing. The 
, py have their days, and the unhappy, and the genius the happy, 
© who has flows often and knows their value. The little power men 
have over their effuſions Genius made ancients attribute to impulſe. | 
The hints here inferted, were indubitably the rudiments of a pa 
No. fot; in the Rambler, the concluding Laprep d of Wich Win ths 
ne © F believe, Mr. Nambler, that it has ſotne time hap- 
| to others, who have the good or ill fortuie to be celebrated for 
Fa ares to fall under the fare cerfures upon the Ike occaſions. | 1 hope, 15 
4 therefore; that you will prevent any mißt neath 
by remarking, that invention is nt wholly at the command of its pl. 
er; that che power of plealing is very ofber obſtru@ted by this de- 
fire; that all expeRtiition leffens furpriſe, yet; ſome furpriſe v7 5 
do gaiety: and that thoſe who defire to partake of the pleaſats of wit, | 
© aſt kontrihüute to its ptodiiion, 28 | 
| © ternal ventilation; and that efferveſcence of the fancy, which 
n 
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not becauſe he waz eager in the purſuit, hut, as he ſaid, 
to ſaye the trouble of, alighting and remounting. He 
did not derive the pleaſure or benefit fram riding that 
many do: it. had no; tendency to raiſe his ſpirits ;.. and; 
bes once told me. that, in a journey on horſe· back, he | 
ell aſleep. In the exerciſe of a coach he had great de- 
light; 3 it afforded. him the indulgence of indolent poſ⸗ 
tures, and, as 1 diſcovered when I have had him in my 
own, the noiſe of it-affiſted his hearing -. | 
It cannot be ſuppoſed but that theſe. Jndulgences were: 
a great relief to Johnſon 1 in his declining years; they, 
nevertheleſs, indiſpoſed. him for meditation and reflec- 
tion; and, as he. has noted in his diary, aſſigning for 
the reaſon the irregularity of the family, it broke his 
habit of early riſing, which he had perliſted in from. ; 
new-year's day 1765, to about the midſummer, follow-, 


ing f. It is poſſible that the family, had they been dif- 


poſed to it, might with equal truth have complained, 
that he was üttle e leſs irregular, and that, if they obliged ; 
him to break his reſolution of early riſing, he often 


prevented their retiring to reſt, at a ſeaſonable our, 


that he might not want the gratification dts... 
About this time, Johnſon had the honour of a con- 


e with his majeſty, in the library, at the queen's' 
tiouſe?”” W the occaſion of it was accidental, or 
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„in Dr Pope's With, I meet with the following » Aa {fave 5 
© known ſeveral ho could hear but little in their chambers, but when 


ber were in a coach rattling upon the ſtones heard very well. Ialſo 


15 2 


knew a lady in Effex, whoſe name was Tyrrel, who, while ſhe had oc- 


4 calion to diſcourſe, uſed to beat a 0 drum, without which ſhe could | 
2 0 hear at all ; the reaſon hereof is this; the moſt frequent cauſe of 
2 d deafneſs i is, the relaxation Ache tympanum or drum of the ear, which, 
* by. this violent and continual agitation. of the air, is extended, and made 


79k tight and fpringy, and. better een ds . Aa aum new 

| © March 3. 11 have 1 never, I thank es 1 on new year s ay , 
e from W Ne 1 # 3 
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otherwiſe, I have never been informed; but kom this 
account of it, given by him, it afforded him great ſatis- 
faction. He ſpoke to me of the king's behaviour, in 
terms of the higheſt gratitude. and approbation, outs OE 
deſcribed it as equalling in grace and condeſcenſioenn 
what might have been expected from Lewis the ſour- 
teenth, when the manners of the French court were in 
the higheſt ſtate of cultivation; The public are already - 
in poſſeſſion of the handſome compliment which his 
majeſty made him; I will, nevertheleſs, give it here ͤa 
place: he aſked Johnſon if he intended to give the 
world any more of his compoſitions; Johnſon anſwered, 
he believed he ſhould not, for that he thought he had 
written enough; I ſhould have thought ſo too, re- 
© plied his majeſty, if you had not written ſo well f“ 
Juohnſon was now approaching towards ſixty. He 
was an exact computer of time, and, as his eſſays abun- 
dantly ſhew, regretted deeply the lapſe ot thoſe: mi- 
nutes that could not be recalled, and though, in his 
own judgment of himſelf, he had dern en ere in the: : 
waſte of it, he was ever reſolving to ſubtract from his 
ao * en e are n Ener, and medi-- 
; eee : Ne tation. 855 
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= * In this SO SL u 1 . Thrale's > time 
© before midſummer : the irregularity of that family broke my habit of he 
© riſing.” I was there till after Michaclmas.' 1 8 
+ Many ſayings of princes have been N wenn of PRE" ee 
I recolle& one, of George the ſecond, which, for the elegance of it, 
deſerves to the remembered. In the rebellion i in 1945, Mr. Thornton, : 


2 Vorkſhire gentleman, raiſed, at his own expence, a'body of horſe, 


and, though but newly married to a beautiful young woman, headed 1 


it, and joined the king's army. After the defeat at Culloden, he, with 
his wife, went to court, where being ſeen by the king, Who had 
noticed Mrs. Thornton, he was thus accoſted by the monarch: Mr. 


© Thornton, 1 have been told of the ſervices 70 have rendered to- 


ment to me and my family, and 


your country, and your a 


© have held myſelf obliged to you for both; but I was never able to 3 
© eſtimate the degree of the obligation no now that 1 1 Roy Cow 
5 whom you left behind pes | EF 


3 - 8 
3 
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eight; bat he was unable, for apy long chntinsante, 


- 


_ - perform them, 3. weakneſa, leſ inentuſable than he 
| _ thought its. for he was ever a bad ſlerper, and was fub- 


ienthy ſenſible of his infiemity, in that reſpect, to have 


Allayecb his forupulofity, hat he not been a moſt rigorous 
Jag of hin-aftions.. \'Ta:ioiprofs:the. more firongly-on 
"His wund the value of timo, and the uſe it behqved 


every wiſe man ta mak of it, he indulged himſelſ in 


an: avticle af luxury, which, 28 far as my obſervation 


auc vemembrancd vill ſerve me; he never enjoyed ai 


this late period of his life: it was a watch, which he 
e nuſecb to be:nigde for him, in th year 1768, by thoſe 
eminent artiſts Mutige and Dutton. it was of metal, 


and the outep vaſe covered wih tortoiſe-thelt; he paid 


| which. was of chande amel, he eauſod to be infcribed; in the 
original Greek 
Not yug ige „ but with the miſtake of a letter , for 


Greek, theſe words of our bleſſed Saviour, 


52 9 them is, For the night cometh.” 
This, though a memento of / great importance, he, 


about three years after, thought pedantic; be, there- 
= fore, exchanged the qo 2 for one in "which the i in- 
| Eeription was omitted.” aa 


In the ſame year, 1768, Apen + W of : 


_ the royal academy of painting, ſeulpture, &. Johnſon 


was nominated profeſſor of ancient literature, an office 


mercly bongrary, and. conferred; on Him, as it is ſup- 


Poſed, ee ym pee e 8 


om Reynolds,” of | 
© Ip the variety'of fab on which. be had . 
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al what. is called oppoſition,” but at a period of his lifey | 
——___ > 


af 


c : 
» 
A 
* 
-. 
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* otithis day, is: to be underſtood by che word politics 
He was ever a friend to government; in a general ſenſe 


ol the term, as knowing what benefits ſociety derives 


from itz; and was never tæmpted to write em the fide 


_ when experience had not enahl. 
matives which induce men to aſſume the: f 
Patriots. In the year, 2769. he ſaw with: indignation 
the methods which, in the dufineſs of | Wilkes, were 
taken to work upon the populace, and, in 19% pubs 
| bfhed:a pamphlet, intitled. (The falſe alarm wherein 
de aſſerts, and labaurs to ſhem, by a varietyiof argu- 

ments founded on precedents, that the expulſion of a 

member af the houle of commons, fer ſuch offences 
as he had been convicted of, was both juſt and ſeaſun- 
able, and that no ſuch calamity as the ſabyerſion af the 


cConſtitution, was to be feared: from an alt, that had 


vſage, Which is the law of Parliament, to warrant- it. 
The non · aequieſcenee of the people intereſted in the 
| queſtian, is therefore branded by him with folly an 
madneſa, in the following animated expreſſions :— 
Every artifice of ſedition has: deen-fince practiſed to 
© awaken diſeontent, and inflame indignation: - The 
© papers of every day have been. filled with the exhor- 15 
© tations. and menaces of faction- The madnefs has 
ſpread through all ranks and both ſenes ; women and 
children have clamoured for Mr. Wilkes: honeſt 
< fimplicity. has been cheated into tay r 
© wiſe have eſcaped the infection 9 4895 55 
JI 0 ridicule the conduct of e 0 
term, invented by the leaders thereof, and calls the 
ſpeaking, an alarming criſes, but endeavours” to abate 
dhe fears of its termination, by alluding to parliamen- 


tary deciſions apparently partial, anit ſometimes. op- 


_ preſiive; * vexation excited by 
£14340 | - 8 I 


1 


©as much haz 
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injuſtice, ſuffered; or ſuppoſed to be ſuffered, * any 


private man or fingle community, was local and tem- 


„This poſition he illuſtrates by the following 


obſervation :- We have found by experience, that 


e though; a ſquire has given ale and veniſon in van, 
© anda borough has been compelled to ſee its deareſt 


and whatever talk has beer of the danger of pro- 


« pertyy yet he that ploughed the field commonly 
c reaped it, and men dalle che OY was maker of 


. 1 
* * 4. . br. 4 1 FF * #8 rr 
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In a grave, oy addreſſes much a as are ca- 
pable of 6 on, and tells them—that © they have 
neſs as the condition of life will eafily 
© receive}; and that a government, of which an erro- 


neous, or unjuſt, repreſentation of one county only, 


is the greateſt crime that intereſt can diſcover; or 


malice can upbraid, is à government approaching 
4 nearer to perfection than waage gen bee ee ns 7 


* . or hiſto ry related. eee e r © I; et 
The Pamphlet concludes with Fares: FRE elaine 
on the ſupport given to faction by the ſectaries, and 


chat frigid neutrality of the tories in this buſineſs, 


which he cenſures in theſe words: They do not yet 
© conſider that they have at laſt a king, who knows not 
the name of a party, eee a 0 880 to be 5 | 


© mon father of his people 4 


It was not to be imagined, og 2 publickcion,” fo 
unpopular as this, would long remain unanſwered. Of 


many anſwers to- it, one alone ſeemed to Johnſon 


worthy of a reply z but; in à conſultation with his 
friends, he was adviſed to forbear- Had he engaged: 
in a vindication of The falſe alarm, the world might 


png ra ds with a ſpecimen of his 
| abilities 


= 
* 


im the hands of him whom it did not truſt, 
_ © yet the generał ſtate of the nation has continued the 


fame. The ſun has riſen, and the corn has grown, 
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abilities in controverſial writing, in which there is 
little doubt that he would have diſplayed the temper. 
and perſpicuity of Hveker, the ſtrength of Chilling- 
worth, and the dexterity of Hoadly, though, in truth, 
"be was f no friend to controverſy; his opinion on that 
ſubject being, that it ſeldom produced conviction, that 
an impotent argument againſt a book was beſt refuted. 
by filence, and that it is want of policy to give i inmor- 
tality.- to that which muſt of. itſelf expire. A at: | 
In the next ſucceeding year, a ſubject of more 15 
| neral i importance to the intereſts of this country en- 
gaged his attention: it was a queſtion between us and 
the court of Spain, touching the pre- diſcoyery, and, 
| conſequently, the right of dominion over certain iſlands 
in the South ſeas, known to us by the name of Pepys's 
or Falkland's iſlands, and to the Spaniards by that of 
the Malouines, ſpots of earth ſo inconſiderable, as John- ; 
ſon aſſerts, that in the deſerxt of the ocean they had 
almoſt eſcaped human notice; and which, if they had. 
not happened to make a ſea-mark, had perhaps never 


had a name. Lord Ar on, in his voyage, had noticed So 


' theſe iſlands, and the relator thereof had recommend- | 
ed them as neceffary to the ſucceſs: of any future e. 
pedition againſt the coaſt of Chili, and, of ſuch i impor- 
tance, that the poſſeſſion of them would produce many _ 
advantages in peace; and in war would make us maſ- 
ters of the South ſea. In 11948, our miniſtry ſent 
out a few loops, for a fuller knowledge of Pepys s and 


Falkland's iſlands, and for further diſcoveries in the 


South ſea; but, upon a remonſtrance of Wall, the 
Spaniſh, amhaſſador here, maintaining the right of his 


maſter to the excluſive dominion of the South ſen they 5 


relinquiſhed part of their original deſign, and out pur- 
poſe of ſettling there was diſowned, Thus the matter 
reſted, till lord Egmont was, appointed to the direction | 
of our "naval: e who, in the 2 1705, ſent! 


. 7 ; 5 
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ot dxpitition, the commander whereof took poſe 
ſeſſion of »Falkland's ifland in the name of his Britan- 
nie majeſty; and placed à garriſon in a p eee 


to'which: he gave the appellatiot of Port Egmont. In 
this ſettlement; we were ſvon after diſturbed ? for Ma- 


dariags, 4 Spanilly commodore, with five frigates and 


4 train of artillery, appearing before the iſfard; © 
our peoplo to capitulate, and obtained poſſtflion. 
event was no ſooner knowi at our court, than Hoſtilities 
againſt Spam were refolved on, and a powerful fleet 
was aſſembled : theſe preparations brought on à con- 
ference between prinee Mafſerano; the Spaniſh ambaſ. 
ſador here and our miniſter, and a fabſequent negock 


atio ar Madrid, between Mr. Harris our miniſter 
there, and the marquis Gritald: the reſult was, a 


_ difavowat on che part of Spain ef the violent enterpriſe 
of Bucearelh, ihe governor of Buenos Ayres, who had 


ſent the force that diſpoſſeſſed the Engliſk, and a protmiſe 
to reſtere che port and fort called Egmont, with all | 


the artHlery” and ſtores therein, but with a declaration, 


that this engagement ſhould Boe allet the quteſtion of 
— ne eee ere ether. 


The Saiicſoges: of our ebbrt in theſe neeflic 
| of chat of Madrid, and the' reference of 4 aan 


tary « of late for the ſouthern. department, who, in difcourſe- with, me, 
gave art account of it to this effeck, viz. that he reprefented te to the Spa- 


Fr w : 


aid amballudor, that the inflesibiity of ſhis/court in this bufineſs Hat 


| compelled:ts toy arm, that qur: fleet was manned, and the: 6fficers and 
ailars, impatient for ation ; that the nation having incurred. the en- 
pence of a naval equipment, would hardly be ſatisfied without a trial 


of what ir Was ahh to effeck; ind that” a” refifab of contefitors on 
the parat > ent Glas wok on A war between! the two 
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of faßlion with a new topic far clamour,: and war be- 
came the cry. The heavy hurthen of debt, incurred 
by the laſt, was na reaſon againſt a new. one, and mil - 
lions were to be expended, and thoufands: murdered, | 
for the titular ſoveraignty of àn iſland, which Johnſon 
thus ſtrongly and even poetically charaſteriles 
„A black and gloomy ſolitude, an ifland-thrown-afide 
From human uſe, ſtormy in winter, and barren in 
| « ſummeri an iſland-which not the ſouthern favages 
J hare digniſied with habitation z where n garriſon muſt 
Sba kept in a ſtate that contemplates: with enwy the 
« exiles of Siberia; of which the:expence ill be per- 
{[petual; and the! uſe duly occafional” and which,” if 


J. fortune ſmile upeniabr labours,: msy: become! A neſt 


af ſmugglers in pana, and in war the future refuge 
_ $ of bucdanlers. zacnied 3d} of 690 Inteoorft + 
Thaſe are his {entiments+ reſpescting the inenmmo- 
ditiea of this conteſted ſettlement : againſt/ the advan- 
tages ſuggeſted by the relator of Anſun's enpedition, 
hom he repreſente 28 having written ander Die in- 
fluencotuf à heated imagination, he oppaſes the fol- 
lowing 8 founded in true e e 
% ˙ . thy by vhs 
That "WY a ſettlement may be of/uſe in: whey" no 
man thst confiders its Gtuation will deny But war 


dun not the Whole“ buſineſs of liſe; i happens but 


| feldom, and every man, either good or wðſe, wiſhes 
chat its frequency were Rilt leſs; That conduct which 
© betrays deligns of future hoftility, if it does not ex- 
eite violence} will always generate malignity ; it muſt 
5 1 for ever: erelude eenfidence and friondſhip; und con- 
© tinue à eold and fluggiſh rivalry, by a'fly vociproca- 
«tion of indirect injuries, nn r 
40 or che ſecurity of pence- 4 18400 
he advantage of W — 4 of 


| e e Far, what 


"Pingilae > AL uſe 


ah ru * TREES Ox." 


exiſe can it base but of a flationfor: contraband FR 
c -a'nurſery of fraud, and a receptacle of theft? 
6 Narborough, about a centuary ago, was of opinion, 
that no advantages could be obtained in voyages to 
the Sbuth ſea, except by ſuch zn armament as, with 
© a ſailors morality, mig trade by force. It is well 
known, that the prohibitious of commerce are, in 
theſe countries, to the laſt degree, rigorous; and that 


no m̃an, nut authorized by the king of Spain can 


⁊ trade there but: by foret or ſthalth. Whatever proſit 
< is obtained muſt be gained b eme Atte N 
or dexterity uf fraud! 2 20 eie 
SGoverbment will not, perhaps; ſoon ee | 
© purity ant cxxellenee; chut that n ſome connivante at 
cgeaſt wil be-indulged'to:the triumphant robber; and 
« ſucceſsful cheat. He that brings wealth home, is 
ſeldom intetrqgated by chat means it was obtained. 
This, bweverz is one of thoſe modes of corruption 
„with which mankind ouglit ahrys: td ſtruggle, n 
© which theyimayʒ in time; hope to overcome: There 
cis reaſon to expect, that aste world is moren 
« tightened; palicy-and moralicy bill at laſt be recn- 
« ciled, and that nations will learn not to do na 
would not fuffeto *d vorm 250 Gon bind bn HED 
* But thenMetit+toleration of duſpedted /guilt«is 2 
. £:degree-of: depravity far below: hat: Which openly in- 
5-cites and manifeſtly protects it To ꝓardon a pirate 
may be imurioas to mankind : but how much greater 
<is the crime of opening a port in whith, all pirates ̃ 
will be ſaſe ? The contrahand trader is not more 
Ly worthy of protection: if, with:Narborough, he trades 
| © by: foree, be i 18 Pirate; af he trades ſecretly, . he i 18 
only a thief: Thoſe who honeſtly reſuſe his traffic, 
© he hates as obſtructors of his prpßt; and thoſe with 
whom he deals he cheats, becauſe he knows that they 
_ © dare not complain. - * nevi ae : 
te | 12M * 
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5; malignity, which fear of detection 
in thoſe ho are to defend unjuſt acquiſitions'a gainſt 

law ful authority; : and when he comes home with 
c riches thus acquired, he brings a mind hardened i 
evil, too proud for reprobf, and too ſtupid for re- 
e he offends the high by. his inſolence, and 

corrupts the low by his example. aivil 10 82 $92 3 

Jo filence this clamour, riddefeas the purpoſes of 2 

wicked: and malevolent faction, to allay the thirſt for 
human blood, and tos bring the deluded people, to a 
ſenſe of their true intereſt, as the aim of Jobhmſon in 
writing; this moſt judicious pamphlet: he ſunteetled in 
his endeavour; the miſeries of war were txvevied;” the 
contractors diſappointed, and a few months. _—_—_— 
the populace to the uſe of their underſtandings⸗ Sud 
In a review of: the ſeyeral:particulars- — dikvee 

related, it will appear, that Johnſoms courſe: of life 


Was very uniform. London was a place of ne ſidende Fo 


which he preferred to all others, as affording more in- 
telligence, and better opportunities of converſation than 
were elſewhere. to be 8 and he was bat icke de- 


8 either with 


REIT ES 


Failed to 3 nen „Tough born ane den 
in à city, he well underſtood both the theory and prac 
tice of agriculture, and, even the management: of a 
farm: he could deſcribe, with great acuracy, the pro- 
ceſs of malting; and, had neceſſity driven Kim' to it, 
could have . thatched a dwelling: Of field recreations,. 
ſuch as hunting, ſetting, and ſhooting, he uον¹tùdif- 
courſe ke a ſportſman, though his perſonal defects 
rendered kim, in a great meaſure, incapable'of dert deriv- 
ing pleaſure from any. ſuch; exerciſes... Ly ord” ae. Df FP 
But he had taken a very comprehenſive. view of bu- 
| man life and 3 * that he . acquaint 


j 


. . e ern 


50 eee eee e e — 
1 allichiners, and yielded-to'the-inviradons. 
[his friends ad had reſidendes in the cbuntry, to 


of! ſucks af 


* 


eourſe of living, and paſs the Plrafanter months of he | & 5 


venr ancthe ſudes of obſcurity - 2193-25051 6 


la gheſe vifits, where:there were children . | 


mi, aſhe tocie great delight inc examining hem ag to 


theis ogrrſs in learning, or, to make uſe of u term 


alot hſolete, of àppomng them“. To this purpoſe, 


Longe heand hirn ſay, thut in g wit 10 Mrs. Pereyy who = 


bad the eure af one of the young 'prinees; at the 


queen shottſe, the prince of Wales, being then a ghd, 


dea into te rohm m, and! began td play abeut ; when 
1 Johnſon with his uſual curioſity, took an opportunity of 
5 eee ee in Parties: 
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4 hi nies 
Dane whack eee Bl literis at Yerſu:meocappondbat, = 
et Hhentifſi m atica ſoliditate ad logicam 
cuni argumentorum ſübtili liga- | 
_ — Temper düs ane quatoor hummüt per zncffu- 


logic] , wherein 
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7 enquired as to his knowledge of the Scriptures : the be 
Prince, in his anſwers, gave him great ſatisfaction; and, 
as to the -laſt, faid,” that part of his daily exerciſes was | 
to read Oftervald. In many families into which he 
went, the- fathers were often defirous / of 8 
their ions to him for his opinion of their parts, and 

of the proficiency they had made at ſchool, which, i in 
frequent inſtances, came out to be but fmall. He once 


told me, that being at the houſe of a friend, whoſe ſon 


„ ane” 


in his ſchool- vacation was come home, the father ſpoke 
of this child as a lad of pregnant parts, and ſaid, that 
he was well verſed in the claffics, and acquainted with 
hiſtory, in the ſtudy whereof he took great delight. 
Having this information, Johnſon, as a teſt of the 
young ſcholars attainments, put this queſtion to bim: 
— At what time did the heathen' oracles ceaſe“ 
ä boy, not in the leaſt daunted, e N — 
At the diſſolution of religious houſes . 
By the exerciſe of ſuch offices as theſe; by his a. 
poſition to encourage children in their learning, and 
Joining admonition to inſtruction, to exhort them to 
obedience to their parents and teachers, Johnſon ren- 
dered himſelf a welcome gueſt i in all the families into 
which he was admitted, and, in various ways, did he 
employ his talents in the gratification of his friends. 
A gentleman, with whom he had maintained a long 
and ſtrict friendſhip, had the misfortune. to loſe his 


wife, and wiſhed Johnſon, from the outlines of her 


character, Which he ſhould give him, and his on 
knowledge of her worth, to compoſe a monumental i in⸗ 
ſeription for her: he returned the huſhand thanks for 
the confidence he placed i in him, and acquitted himſelf 
of the taſk. i in the ice fine eulogium, now to be: 
urch > of Watford i in nen, 2 
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In the PIER below are depoſited the remains 2 of 
8 BELL, wife of Joan BELL, Eſq; 
who, in the fifty third year of her age, 
ſurrounded with many wordly bleflings, 
heard, with fortitude and: compoſure truly great, 


| the horrible 8 which had for ſome time . to 


afflict her, 
pronounced incurable; 
and for more than three years, 
endured with patience and concealed with decency, 
the daily tortures of gradual death; © 
continued, to divide the hours not allotted to devotion, 


e the cares of her family, and the W of 


„ dor frings? \ 
_ rewarded the attendance. of ay. 
and acknowledged the offices of affe ction; 


and while ſhe: endeavoured to alleviate by chearfulneſs, 


her huſband's ſufferings and ſorrows, ' 
increaſed. them by hen gratitude for his care, 
and her ſolicitude for his quiet. 


To the memory of theſe virtues, 


more wy honoured as more familiarly known, i 5 


"this monument is erected BY 
"Foun BEL 5 | 


He had long been ſolicited 167 Mr. . Boſwell, a 
native of Scotland, and one that highly valued him, to 


accompany him in a journey to the Hebrides, or Wef⸗ 


tern ilands of that kingdom, as to a part of the world 


in which nature was to be viewed in her rudeſt and 
1 terrific form; and where, whatever * was wanting 


to delight the eye, or foothe the imagination, was made 


uß by odzects that could not fail to expand it, and turn 
as * aftoniſhment 3 z "opp 1 g now, in the year 


e 


. died in the month of Odober, 1771. 7 


. * 
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1573, his own maſter, having no literary engagement 
to fulfil, he accepted the invitation. He began the 
tour propoſed, in the autumn of the year above-nien- | 
tioned, and computing from the eighteenth day of Au- 
guſt, when he left Edinburgh, to the ninth of Novem- 
ber, when he returned thither, completed it in ſeven - 
weeks and fix days; and, at his return to England, 
drew-up and publiſhed an account of it. | 
The Weſtern iſlands of Scotland are called by the an- 
cient geographers, the Æbudæ and Hebrides. The 
Scotch hiſtorians, namely, Hector Boethius, biſhop 
Leſly, Buchanan, and Johnſon, have given us little” 
more concerning them than their names. Camden has 
given 4 general, but brief deſcription of them, and 
ſpeaks of their number as about forty- four; but biſhop 
| Gibſon adds, that they have been reckoned at three 
hundred, in which computation every ſpot or iſlet muſt 
be ſuppoſed to be included : but a particular deſcription 
of the Weſtern iſlands was wanting to the world till 


the year 1703, when a perſon of the name of Martin, 


publiſhed a book with that title, containing a full ac- 
count of thoſe iſlands, and of the government, religion, 
and cuſtoms of the inhabitants thereof; and alſo, © of 


s the ſecond fight or faculty of OY Fs. things by 


« viſion, ſo common among them.” | 
Of this writer little more is known, than that of 
which himſelf ſeems to be the relator, viz. that he was 
born in one of the moſt ſpacious and fertile iſles in the 
weſt of Scotland; and, befides his liberal education at 
the univerſity, had the advantage of ſeeing foreign 
places, and converſing with ſome of the royal ſociety; 
| but who, nevertheleſs, ſeems to have heen a very weak, 
credulous, and ſuperſtitious man, and, notwithſtariding 
his liberal education, with reſpect both to matter au 
form, an injudicious writer. The ſame perſon had a few 
7008 before made a voyage to St. Kilda, the moſt w__ 
: = Eg ft 
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mote of the Weſtern d, ae in 1698, Main " 
deſcription thereof. 
The defects of Martin, in the accagiata given G bs 
of the Hebrides, and the inhabitants of the ſeveral iſles 
ſo called, are amply ſupplied by a late traveller thither, 
Mr. Pennant, who, in the years 1769 and 1772 made 
the tour of Scotland, and, with a curious and penetrat- 
ing eye remarked all that ſeems to have been worthy of 
notice, reſpecting either the ſituation of the ſpots by 
him deſcribed, or the people whom neceſſity has doom- 
ed, or. particular circumſtances have 20 to become 
dwellers there. 8 5 
The extent of theſe "7 RY Gam POLY to ſouth, is 
_ computed at two hundred miles, and their medium 
width ſuch as, were they one continent, would make 
{A country as large as Scotland. Of the inhabitants, 
thole of St. Kilda for inſtance, ſome are Chriſtians, 
| reſembling, both in their religious tenets and the pu- 
rity of their lives, thoſe of the primitive times; others 
are of the Romiſh communion, and the reſt are of that | 
denomination of proteſtants, who adhere to the refor- 
mation of that furious bigot John Knox. The civil 
conſtitution of theſe ſeyeral tracts of land, for countries 
they are not to be called, is uniform: it is feudatory, 
and of this the many caſtles and places of defence, 7 
where viſible among them, in which their lords and 
chieftains reſide, are evident proofs. In extent of land 


they differ greatly: Sky, the largeſt of them, is above 


ſixty meaſured miles long; but, the greater number of 

them are leſs- than four miles, 5 in length, and two in 
breadth. Tona, or. Icolmkill, is but two miles long and 
one broad, yer, it was once an epiſcopal ſeat, and had 
on it a cathedral, and a place of ſepulture, in which no 
fewer than forty- eight Scottiſh, eight Norwegian, and 
four Triſh kings, are interred; and alſo, two monaſtic 

eſtabliſhments the one for men, the other for women: 
| the 


* 
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the ruins of theſe edifices are yet remaining, and may 
be ſeen, accurately delineated, in Mr. Pennant's © Tour 
in Scotland, and Voyage to the Hebrides,” made in 
1772, and publiſhed in 1774. Others of theſe iſles are 
yet ſmaller : Cannay is three miles by one, and Staff 
is a mile long, 4 half a mile broad, and- has but one 
4 Houſe. 
The fituation of theſe iſlands, in 6 boſom of the 
. deep, expoſed to howling winds, and beating waves that 
excavate their very foundations, and rains whoſe inter- 
miffion is little more than caſual, together with the in- 
conveniences of an exciſion from the continent, is a cir- 
cumſtance ſo much againſt them, as to deprive the in- 
habitants of many of the greateſt ſocial comforts, and 
the poſflibility of ſubfiſting under the want of them is 
hardly conceivable. It is true, that in ſome of the 
iſlands, neareſt the continent, the neceſſaries, and ſome 
of the luxuries, of life are attainable, by a communication 
with the neareſt ſhore; but extreme indigence is the 
lot of all the iſlanders, excepting their chieftains, and 
the proprietors of land held in feudal ſubjection imme- 
diately under them. In the ſubordinate ranks, the 
condition of the people i is ſo forlorn and deſtitute, that, 
were it not that they are as virtuous and innocent as 
they are poor, they. muſt be deemed the moſt winds. 
| e of the earth. | 5 


E © 3. 

+ „ 

I Ma,nrtin, a 8 Fe: in Song RG fact may * 1 
voyage to St. Kilda relates a variety of particulars reſpecting that iſland 
and the inhabitants thereof. Of the iſland he ſays, that it is two miles 


long, one broad, and five in circumference, and is one hard rock, with 5 


earth from ſix inches to three foot deep; but with not a tree, nor even 
2 ſhrub thereon. Of the inhabitants, and their manner of living, he 
gives a deſcription, which, being abridged, bas furniſhed the following _ 
. account. They are computed at about one hundred and eighty: they 
obſerve the chriſtian Sabbath, and believe in God the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghoſt, and have three chapels covered with thatch, and in 
one of them a brazen crucifix, on CIT they ſwear, and contract ma- 

| TTY 
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The circumſtances of diſcrimination batweeen theſe 
8 and the reſt of mankind, are ſo many, and their 
characters, by conſequence, ſo. different, their manners 
and cuſtoms ſo ſingular, and their mode of life ſo in- 
conſiſtent with all that can be conceived, even in the 
. eee that we ro not to 3 | 


they teak. _ File 8 are 8 to 8 bat, _ ** 
es humanity to ſhipwrecked Nager The head of the Mac- 
Leod family is the e of the iſland, who governs it by his 
ſteward. Though they have ſheep and a few oxen, their chief food 
is Solan geeſe and their eggs, both which they come at by climbing 
the rocks at the eril of their lives: to take them they are ſuſpend- 
ed from the precipices 'by ropes of an "immenſe length, covered 
with ſalted: cow-hides;” of which there are only three on the iſland, 
which mt the joint property af all the dwellers thereon. When they 
climb 1 it is with their .clbows, their backs being to the 
rock. eſs . of the women is partly inen, and partly plaid : 
they wear ada only in winter, and thofe the ſkins of the neck of 
the Solan gooſe; that part which covers the head of the fowl ſerv- 
ing for the heel. Their bread. is made. of barley or oats, and their 
drink water or whey. They have only one ſteel and tinder- box on 
the whole inland, and that 1 is private property. The women are 
beautiful and innocent, and the inhabitants in general courteous : 
their ordinary form of ſalutation, Gad ſave you. In common with 
| the people of the northern Tegions, they have A vein of poetry, that 
is to ſay, a faculty! in rhyming, and are lovers of muſic and - 
but know no inftrument fave the jews harp. f 5 
_ 'The fame author, in his latter publication, The deſcription of 
the Weſtern iſles, gives a pleaſant account of an inhabitant of St. 
Kilda, who, being prevailed on to accompany ſome traders to Glaſ- 
gow, was aſtoniſhed at the tength of the vogage, and the proſpect 
of that city. His relation is as follows: 
g « Upon his arrival at Glaſgow, he was like one that had dropped | 
© from the clouds into a new world, wheſe language, habit, &c. 
« were, in all ' refpects, new to him: he never imagined that neg 
« big houſes of ſtone were made with hands; and, for the 
+ ments of the ſtreets, he thought it muſt needs be altogether na- | 
* tural; for he could not believe that men would be at the pains 
to beat ſtones into the ground to walk upon. He ſtood dumb at 
+ the door of his lodging with 'the greateſt admiration ; and, when 
* he ſaw a coach and two horſes, he thought it to be a Mitle houſe 
. at een. men in it; but he condemned . 
; 5 the i 
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for the motives which! at different times, have induced | 
travellers to viſit them. 


The iflands which Johnſon Abd his friend faw, 
thing” few in compariſon with the whole number, 
were 


s. e coachman for a | foot to be fo aki for he + Goat it ſafer 
to ſit on the horſe's back. The mechaniſm of the coach-wheel, and. 
< its running about, was the greateſt of all his wonders. | P 
When he went through the ſtreets, he deſired to have one to 
lead him by the hand. Thomas Roſs a merchant, and others that 
' © took the diverſion to carry him through the town, aſked his opinion 
of the high church. He anſwered, that it was a large rock, yet, 
there were ſome i in St. Kilda much higher, but that theſe were the 
© beft caves he ever faw; for that was the idea which he conceived . 
of the pillars and arches upon which the church ſtands. When they 
carried him into the church, he was yet more ſurpriſed, and held 
| © up his hands with admiration, wondering how it was poſſible for 
men to build ſuch a prodigious fabric, which he ſuppoſed to be the 
© largeſt in the univerſe. He could not imagine what the pews were 
1 deſigned for, and he fancied the people that wore maſks, (not knows | 
ing whether they were men or women) had been guilty of ſome ill 
© thing, for which they dared not ſhew their faces, He was amazed 
© at women's wearing patches, and fancied them to have been bliſ- 
© ters. Pendants ſeemed to him the moſt ridiculous of all things : 
* he condemned perriwigs mightily, and much mote the powder uſed 
in them: in . fine, he condemned all things as ſuperfluous he faw 
not in his own country. He looked with amazement on every 
* thing that was new to him. When he heard the church bells 
ring, he was under a mighty conſternation, as if the fabric of the 
world had been in great diſorder. He did not think there had 
been ſo, many people in the world as in he city of Glaſgow; and 
© it was a great myſtery to him to think what they could all defign _ 
© by living ſo many in one place. He wondered how they could all 
© be furniſhed with proviſion; and when he 125 big loaves, he could 
< not tell whether they were bread, ſtone, o wood. He was amazed 
© to think how they could be provided with ale, for he never ſaw 
6 any there that drank water. He wondered how they made them 


' « fine cloaths; and to ſee ſtockings made without being firſt cut, and 


N afterwards ſewn, was no ſmall wonder to him. He thought it fooliſn 

in women to wear thin ſilks, as being a very improper habit for 
„ ſuch. as pretended to any ſort of employment. When he ſaw the 
' © womens! feet, he judged them to be of another ſhape than thoſe 
« of the men, becauſe of the different ſhape of their ſhoes. He did 
not approve of the heels of Mes” worn | by men or womens and, 


2 
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were ſome of the ack conſiderable of the Hebrides 3 
and his manner of deſcribing them - and the inhabi- 
tants, as. alſo, his reception, is entertaining; but it is 
not enough particular to render it intelligible to a 
ſtranger. In the relation of hiſtorical facts, and local 
circumſtances, Johnſon delighted not: whatever in- 
telligence came in his way, furniſhed him with mat- 
ter for reflection, and his book is rather a diſquiſition 
on Hebridian manners, than ſuch a deſcription of 
the iſlands and he people as it. was in thy e to 
give: 1 | 

As an inſtance of Johnſon's 8 | inattention to hiſto- 
rial facts, let me mention his account of Icolmkill*, 
called alſo Iona, which, though introduced by a ſen- 
timent that is admired for its piety and pathos of 
expreſſion, is ſo abrupt, as to diſpleaſe. He calls it 
that illuſtrious iſland which was once the luminary of 
the Caledonian regions, whence ſavage clans and roving 
barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge, and the 
bleflings of religion; but who can read thus much, 
concerning a ſpot ſo dignified; without wiſhing, that 
the author had mentioned a few of thoſe hiſtorical par- 
- ticulars, on which his reflections are founded ? He might 
: dare told us * Belles that the. iſland takes its name 
from 


8 eben he el beste with ſhoes on | their hes and fattened 
© with iron nails, he could not forbear laughing, and thought it the 
* moſt ridiculous thing that ever fell under his obſervation. He 


* longed to fee his native country again, and paſſionately wiſhed i * 5 


were bleſſed with ale, brandy, tobacco and iron, as Glaſgow was. 
Martin ſays, that the word X71 in the Iriſh or Erſe language 

ſignifies a church; if then we rejet the prepoſition 1, and call it 

Columkill, we ſeem to have an intelligible” name for it, i. e. Co- 


wms churck iſland. He "farther ''relates, that the churches and 


the monaſtery were, by the kings of Scotland, endowed with re- 
venues to the amount of 4000 marks a year. But, whoever wiſhes 
for ſatisfaction in this and many other particulars reſpeRing this 
iſland, will receive © it in the oY of Mr. Pennant's 27 OW, 
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from Columb, an abbot, who, about the year 565, 
came from Ireland, and preached the Goſpel to the 
northern Picts, and a the apoſtle of the Picts, 
and that Meliſchen their king, being converted to the 
faith of Chriſt, gave the abbot the iſle of Tona, by 
Bede called Hy or Hu, who built two churches 
. thereon, in one 6 wheat he 1s interred, and alſo a mo- 
naſtery. | 1 | 
| - Bede flouriſhed about 734» and may 10 ſaid to ft 
from recent authority. | Biſhop Gibſon has recognized 
his account, and adds, that in a little village here, or 
hereabout, named Sodor, or, as others call it, Soa, a 
biſhop's ſee was erected, from which all the adjacent 
Iſles, including Iona, took the name of Sodorenſes: the 
juriſdiction thereof, he elſewhere ſays, was given to 
the biſhop of the iſle of Man, and hence ariſes the 
compound appellative, biſhop of Sodor and Man. In 
the firſt of theſe particulars, he, however, ſtands cor- 
rected in a relation cited by Mr. Pennant, and found- 
ed on good authority, purporting, that during the time 
that the Norwegians were in poſſeſſion of the iſles, 
they divided them into two parts; the northern, which 
comprehended all that lay to the north of a certain 
promontory, and were, therefore, eall the Norderys; 


nnd d the ſouthern, which were thoſe that lay to the 


ſouth thereof, and were, for a ſimilar reaſon, called we | 
Suderys. Voyage to the Hebrides, 2987. 
J have ſome reaſon to think that, in writing the 
, account of his journey to the Weſtern iſlands, Johnſon 
" had in his eye one of the moſt delightful books of the 
like kind in our language, Maundrell's journey from 
Aleppo to Ferufalem.? The motives that induced him 
to undertake a labour ſo formidable to a man of his age, 
as his tour muſt: be thought, I will not enquire into: 
doubtleſs, curiofity was one of them; but, it was eu- 
_ riofity directed to no peculiar object. He was neither 


46 FOOTE LET Eo 3 
an antiquary nora naturaliſt ; he had little acquaintance 
with | the treaſures which lie below the ſurface of the | 
earth; and for the ſtudy of botany he never diſcover- 
eld the leaſt reliſh. If any particular ſubject may be 
ſaid to have engaged his attention, it muſt have been 
the manners of a people of whom he knew little but 
by report, the knowledge whereof might furniſh him 


with new topics for reflection and diſquiſition, an exer- 


ciſe of his mental powers which, of all others, he moſt 
delighted in. That in this employment he has con- 
ducted himſelf with that impartiality which becomes a 
lover of truth, the natives of the kingdom he viſited 
deny; and that he carried out of this country the tem- 
per of à man who hoped for an hoſpitable reception 
among ſtrangers, few are ſo hardy as to aſſert. Accord- 
ingly, we find his narrative an intermixture, not only 
ao] eee blame, but of gratitude and invective. 
The volume which this tour gave birth to may pro- 
periy be called a diſſertation, for it has ſcarcely any 
facts, and conſiſts chiefly in propofitions which he hunts 
down; and enlivens with amuſing diſquiſition. As he 

_ fays himſelf, on another occafion, the negative cata- 
logue of partirulars is very copious: what he did not 
ſee; what he could not learn, what he would not believe, 
what he did not enquire about, and what he is not ſure 
of, altogether form a conſiderable enumeration. Yet 
the merit of this tract is great; for, though I will ad- 


mit that no one going his route could derive from him 


direction or intelligence; though no remembrance 
could be refreſhed; nor remarks corroborated; becauſe 
his web was ſpun; not from objects that preſented 
themſelves to his view, but from his own pre- exiſtent 


| | ideas I am convinced, that every body muſt have re- 
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As reference to the work will diſcover both the cauſe 
and effect of the confined obſervation that muſt be re- 
marked in it: he profeſſes his views to be directed to 
life and manners: of the former, if taken in its gene- 
ral ſenſe, he could obtain a very inadequate knowledge 
who was entertained by the opulent, at the beſt houſes, 
with the beſt fare of the country, and who, while he 
ſuffered no inconvenience within doors, enquired after 
little without; and, of the latter he could gain little 
information, for the manners he moſt cloſely obſerved 
were imported from the places where ſouthern elegance 
is taught. His known love of caſe precluded him from 
intelligence: all deficiencies by which he could ſuffer, 
the natural hoſpitality of thoſe to whom he was a 
gueſt, temporarily ſupplied or concealed, and happy 
was it for him that he found not he fame. ea 0 
| that he carried with him. 5 
In all Johnſon's diſquiſitions, whether argumentitiye 
or critical, there is a certain even- handed Juftice that 
leaves the mind in a ſtrange perplexity. When he 
ſpeaks of the paucity of trees in Scotland, his indig- 
nation ſeems excited at the ſupineneſs it manifeſted. 
He ſays—* to drop a ſeed into the ground can coſt no- 
© thing, and the trouble is not great of protecting the 
« young plant till it is out of danger.'——In this the 
reader willingly acquieſces, and wonders, with Johnſon, 
that plantation is neglected, till he is told in the conclu- 
ſion of the paragraph, that it muſt be allowed diffi- 
cult, where there is neither wood for paliſades nor 
"thorns for hedges. He again, in a ſubſequent page, 
reſumes the ſame kind of ſatirical admiration, which he 
| balances by - obſerving, that the land which covers fu- 
ture foreſts cannot be arable. This alſo is ſatisfactory : . 
the queſtion of firſt importance certainly is Where 


ſſmall corn grow ? no one will deny, that food muſt be 


. . before a; * of — or the emolu- 


ments 
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ments of timber are thought of. But all our wonder 
and regret at national inactivity, is diſſipated, when we 
are told, that Sir James Macdonald had made an ex- 
periment by planting ſeveral millions of trees, which 


the want of fences to keep the cattle off, had render- 


ed abortive.” Thus it is that he frequently raiſes an 

edifice, which appears founded and ſupported to reſiſt 

nny attack; and then, with the next ſtroke ankibileres 
I, and leaves the vacuity he found. . 


With reſpect to the inaccuracy he has berg at L 
ated; it muſt, in juſtice, be imputed to the defect of 


his perceptions: he neither ſaw nor heard clearly; 


and, though this might be urged againſt his ene 
ing to relate what he had met with or been told, it 


muſt be admitted in excuſe for any miſ-repreſentation ; 3 


-fince no one could acquire credit by doubting the uni- 
form veracity of Johnſon. He candidly confeſſes his in- 


ability, whenever he ſuſpected it; and owns, that his 


een are the thoughts of one who has ſeen little. 
I wiſh I could as readily apologize for the manner 

Mahi he ſpeaks of the people of that part of Scot- 
land he viſited. He ſeems to think a barren ſoil diſ- 


- graceful to the proprietors ; ; and his averſion is moft 


"excited, where he finds the comforts of life moſt ſpa- 
ringly beſtowed : where he meets with refinement, he 


is placid, and is unwilling to depart from elegance; but, 
-when he is diſpleaſed, or unſatisfied, he expreſſes him- 


ſelf with a keenneſs of ſatire, which, however it may de- 
light by its poignancy, is not to be juſtified ; and I have 
reaſon to think very highly, not only of the kindneſs. 
which conſulted his humour, but of that temper and 


forbearance which reſtrained thoſe perſons who, while 


they were endeavouring to gratify him received indubi- 
| _ proof of his antipathy to their country. . 


But it is due to him to take notice, that in city 


Ly his has preſerved the ſame equilibrium as in argument. 


If 


Se 
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If he has ſtigmatized Scotland as a country, and the 


Scots. as a people, his compliments to individuals, in 


ſome meaſure atone for it: they are judicious, elegant, 


and well conceived, and expreſs the ſenſe of gratitude 
8 to the favours he experienced. 


I will not repeat, for I do not wiſh to perpetuate, | 


7 thoſe paſſages that have given diſguſt. I have ever 
| eſteemed the Scots as a brave, uſeful, and virtuous peo- 


ple, and ſhould be very ſorry if they imagined Johnſon's 
prejudices common to their ſouthern neighbours. If, 
in his journey acroſs their continent, he had remember- 
ed, that a very commendable and well - directed ſpirit 
of literary induſtry had diſtinguiſhed them, and, when 


among the Hebridians, that a perpetual ſtruggle againſt 
: difficulties, and a patient toleration of irremediable 


evils, is eminently laudable, I am perſuaded he would 
have written with leſs aſperity, and that his remarks 5 
would not have given that . which 1 cannot 128 


own well founded. 


It is no leſs to be lamented, that he left not behind 
him thoſe prejudices againſt the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 

ment of Scotland and the religious perſuaſion « of the 
people, which, though in England they gave little of- 
fence, could not, in that kingdom, be indulged without 


the ſuſpicion of bigotry. It is pretty well agreed that, 


between? the church of England and that of Scotland, 
the queſtions in diſpute relate not to doctrines, but to 


diſcipline, which, in the judgment of many ſober per- 
' ſons, is numbered among things indifferent. Being in 
a country of which Chriſtianity, in its utmoſt purity, is 


the religion, it might have been expected, that Johnſon, i | 
with a true catholic ſpirit, and as a teſtimony of reſpect 


for their teachers, would occaſionally have been preſent 1 


at divine ſervice i in their churches but his narrative 
contains not 975 ras hint of _ ſuch en, | 


ſhe 5 


— 
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though he Has noted his jolning 1 in Public worſhip: at the 
Engliſh non-juring epiſcopal chapel at Aberdeen.* _ 


From a tour to which he had no ſtronger an incen- 


tive, from which he was o fittle able to extract plea- 
ſure, and which had occafioned a ſuſpenſion of the en- 
joyments hie found in a metropolis, it ſeems at firſt won- 


derful, that he ſhould have returned ſatisfied: that he 
| dit fo is certain; and it muſt be attributed to the gra- 


tification he felt in the reſpect that had been paid to 


him, in ſeeing the celebrity he had acquired, and! in in- 


creaking the ſtock of his ideas. 


Had Johnſon been more explicit in his Caves ; 


ments of the hoſpitable and courteous treatment he ex- 
perienced from a people, who had reaſon to look on 
bim rather as a ſpy than a traveller, and might have 


mid to Him To diſcover the nakedneſs of the land 


Care ye cdme, he would have given a proof, that he 
had, in ſome degree, overcome his prejudices againſt 


them and their D N j Tue they ſeemed to be uncon- : 


. 

One of the laſt duties we Jaan Is. that & contider: 
ing mankind” as one great family, and the natives of 
foreign countries, however differing from us in opini- 
ons, 'marmers, cuſtoms, and other particulars, as ſtand= 
ing in the fame relation with ourſelves to the common 


Father of us alt: a duty which leads us, as Themſon 


ckegantiy expreſs it, to 
15 — ſean our nature with a brothers —_— 


| Johnſon? s . were too ſtrong to permit him 
to extend his. philanthropy. much beyond the limits of 


s 3 


For u "condefceniion he would have had the We * Mr. 


- Richard Baxter, a man whom he profeſſed to admire, who, as I have 
been eredibly informed, to teſtify his charity towards thoſe from whom. 


he diſſented in opinion, was wont, once in n Every gear to communicate 
walks the eſtabliſhed church. | 
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his native country, and the pale of his own church; 
and, that he was unable to conquer his habits of think- 
ing and judging, is the only apology that can be offered 
for his aſperity towards the people whoſe country and 
manners he, in his journey above ſpoken of, has taken 
upon him to deſcribe; or that he has forborne to dif- 
play any ſuch generous ſentiments reſpecting the inhabi- 
tants of Scotland as . have done e have viſited 
that count. 
In the cloſe of his Wöbok he might have at PT ex- 
preſſed ſome ſenſe of gratitude for the many courteſies 
that had been ſhewn him. He might at leaſt have 
ſaid, the barbarous people ſhewed us much kind- 
neſs; but the laſt paragraph is frigid and unanimated 
to an excels of affectation, and muſt ever ſuffer hy a 
compariſon with the concluſion of Mr. Pennant's Tour, 
which, as well for its elegance, as the benevolent ſpirit 
which it evidences, I here inſert. 
II lock back to the North, and with a grateful mind 
acknowledge every benefit I received, from the re- 
moteſt of the Hebrides to the preſent ſpot; A | 
© I think of the hoſpitality of the rich, or the efforts 
«© unblameable poverty, ſtraining every nerve to accom- 
© modate- me, amidſt dreary hills and ungenial ſkies. 
The little accidents of diet or of lodging, affe& not 
me: I look farther than the mere differences of liv- 
ing or of. cuſtoms, to the good heart, and extenſive 
_ © benevolence, which ſoftens every hardſhip, and turns 
« into delicacies the groſſeſt fare. My conſtitution ne- | 


ver yet was diſpoſed to apathy, for which I can claim 


© no merit, but am thankful to the author of my frame. 
— And, in a quotation from the Religio Medici of 


Sir Thomas Brown, he adds: “ I feel not in myſelf 

ct thoſe common antipathies that I can diſcover in 

. thoſe national repugnancies do not touch 
8 me; nor do I behold with prejudice: the French, 
. 25 Ttalin, 7 


N 
1 
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x Italian, Spaniard, or Dutch, much more my fellow- 
cc ſubjefts, howſdever remotely placed from me. But, 


4 where I find their actions in balance with my coun- 


&« trymen's, I honour, love, and embrace them in ſome 
cc degree. J was born in the right climate, but ſeem 
« to be framed and conſtellated unto all: all places, all 


tc airs, make unto me one country; I am in England | 


_ «© every where and under every meridian.” 


I muſt here obſerve, as it was a circumſtance that 


| gave him ſome trouble after his return to England, 
that during his ſtay in the Hebrides, Johnſon was very 


induſtrious in his enquires touching the Earſe language, 
with ax view to aſcertain the degree of credit due to 


certain poems then lately publiſhed and aſcribed to 


Oſſian, an ancient bard, who, till then, had ſcarce been 
heard of. His opinion, upon the queſtion of their 


genuineneſs, is pretty deciſive, and will appear SR in 
his own woads. 


'C I ſuppoſe my opinion of the poems of Oſſian is 
ee diſcovered. I believe they never exiſted 


in any other form than that which we have ſeen. 


© The editor, or author, never could ſhew the origi- 
© nal *; nor can it be ſhewn by any other. To revenge 
c ae e incredulity by refuſing evidence, is a de- 


© oree of inſolence with which the world is not yet 2 
' © acquainted; and ſtubborn audacity is the laſt refuge 


« of guilt. It-would be eaſy to ſhew it, if he had it; 
© but whence could it be had? It is too long to be 
remembered, and the language formerly had nothing 
« written. He has doubtleſs inſerted names that cir- 


culate in popular ſtories, and may have tranſlated 


« fome wandering ballads, if any can be found; and the 


= ad $a; ſome of the mag; being recollected, 


3 8 az 5, | I” © make 


C Johnſon had quired, that it + cy be 3 in either che | 


- king's or the mariſchal college at Aberdeen, and ſubmitted to public | 
* oat this was never r done. | | | 
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* make an inaccurate auditor i imagine, by the help of 

_ © Caledonian bigotry, that he had Sy mn * 
'< whole. . 
J aſked a very learned inis! in Sky, who bad uſed 


# all arts to make me believe the genuineneſs of the 


book, whether at laſt he believed it himſelf; but he would 
not anſwer. He wiſhed me to be deceived, for the 
© honour of his country; but would not directly and 
© formally deceive me. Yet, has this man's teſtimony 
been publicly ee „ AS Io one 1 Held Fingal to 
© be the work of Offian. 

It is faid, that ſome/men of integrity profeſs to 
5 have heard parts of it but they all heard them when 
they were boys; and it was never ſaid, that any of 


© them could recite ſix lines. They remember names, : 


band, perhaps, ſome proverbial ſentiments; and, hav- 
© ing no diſtinct ideas, coin a reſemblance without an 
© original. The perſuaſion of the Scots, however, is 
far from univerſal; and, in a queſtion ſo capable of 
proof, why ſhould doubt be ſuffered to continue? The 
editor has been heard to ſay, that part of the poem 
_ -© was received by him, in the Saxon character. He 
< has then found, by ſome peculiar fortune, an un- 
written language, written in a character which the 
natives probably never beheld. 5 
I have yet ſuppoſed no impoſture, but in the pub- 
_ © liſher; yet, I am far from certainty, that ſome tran- 
© lations, have not been lately made, that may now be 
© obtruded as parts of the original work. Credulity 
© on one part is a ſtrong temptation to deceit on the 


other, eſpecially to deceit of which no perſonal i injury 


is the conſequence, and which flatters the author 
« with his own ingenuity. The Scots have ſomething 
to plead for their eaſy reception of an improbable 
fiction: they are ſeduced by their fondneſs for their 
eee * - * W 
| 1 < rurdy | 


6 OR merlin who does. 10 3 Scotland better . 
_ © than truth; he will always love it better than inquiry: 
and, if falſhood flatters his vanity, will not be very 
diligent to detect it. Neither ought the Engliſh to 
© be much influenced: by Scotch authority; for of the 
_ © paſt and preſent ſtate of the whole Earſe nation, the 
© Lowlanders are, at leaſt, as ignorant as. ourſelves. 


To be ignorant is painful; but it is dangerous to quiet 


© our anenüneſ 555 the deluſive EE of Hy: * 
© ſuaſion. | 


But this i is the age in 9 thoſe hs a not 


<5 read, have been ſuppoſed to write; in which the 
© giants of antiquated romance have been exhibited | 
© as realities. If we know little of the ancient High- 


_ © landers, let us not fill. the. vacuity with Oſſian. If 


© we have not ſearched the Magellanick regions, let 
© us, however, forbear to people them with Patagons. 
No ſooner did this ſtrong and unequiyocal declara- 
tion of Johnſon's opinion of the poems of Offian ap- 
pear, than Mr. James Macpherſon, the publiſher of 
them, not only repelled the charge of forgery therein 
contained, but, in a letter to the author of it, threat- 
ened him with corporal chaſtiſement. If Mr. Mac- 
pherſon had known his man, he would probably have 
| forborne the thought of ſuch a revenge. To ſhew his 
contempt. of him and all that he was able to do that 
could hurt him, nen = returned the « boning __ | 
. ec amſwer: . 1 „ 


Mr. . 5 Tor 
I received your fooliſli and impudent letter. Any 
violence that ſhall be attempted upon me, I will do 
my beſt to repelz and what I cannot do for myſelf, 
the law ſhall do for me; for I will not be hindered 
from expoſing what I think a cheat, by the menaces 
6: e * would * have me retract? 1 
b | I" 
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c thought your work an impoſition 3 1 think ſo ſtill 7% 
band, for my opinion, I have given feaſons which 1 
| © here dare you to refute. Tour abllities, fince your 


© Homer, are not ſo formidable; and, what I hear of 


© your morality, inclines me to credit rather what you 
© ſhall prove, than what you ſhall ſay.” 


Wbether Johnſon was apprehenſive that his adver- TE 
fſary would put his threat in execution, or that he 


meant to ſhew all who came to ſee him, that he ſtood 
upon. his guard, he provided himſelf with a weapon, 
both of the defenſive and offenſive kind. It was an 
oak- plant of a tremendous ſize; a plant, 1 ſay, and 
not a ſhoot or branch, for it had had a root, which 
being trimmed to the ſize of a large orange, became 
the head of it. Its height was upwards of ſix feet, 


and from about an inch in diameter at the lower end, | 3 8 
increaſed to near three: this he kept in his bed-cham- 


ber, ſo near the chair in which he e lat, as to 
be within reach. _ jt 
But this precaution for his FR eg turned out 


be unneceſſary. Johnſon's letter, above inſerted, put ; : 


an end to the diſpute between him and Macpherſon; 
but, by other perſons, it was continued with a degree 
of aſperity equal to that which was ſhewn in the con⸗ 


troverſy concerning the genuineneſs of Phalaris's epiſ⸗ N 8 


tles, and with as much acuteneſs as that which tended 
to aſcertain the queſtion, whether the poems lately 


aſcribed to Rowlie are not forgeries. ! Moderators have | 


alſo interpoſed, as there did in the diſpute about the 


authenticity of the Sybilline oracles, and with as little 5 


ſucceſs: the world remains, and is likely ever to re- 

main, without ſatisfaction in reſpect Fo es the one 0 

or the other. 5 
Before this time, ks had andert to reviſe 

the former edition of his Shakeſpeare, and extend his 

: me 5 ”y admitting the eorreckions and illuſtrations of | 

I OM F 2 Wy various 


(| 
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various other commentators. He therefore, in con- 


junction with Mr. George Steevens, publiſhed in 1773, 
a new edition of that author, in ten octavo volumes, 
which was republiſhed with additions in 1778. 


In 1774, the parliament having been diſſolved, and 


Mr. Wilkes perſiſting in his endeavours to become a 


repreſentative in that which was about 'to be choſen, 
Johnſon addreſſed to the electors of Great Britain a 
patphitet, entitled © The Patriot; the deſign whereof 
is to guard them from impoſition, and teach them to 
diſtinguiſh that which, of itſelf feems ſufficiently ob- 
vious, the difference between true and falſe patriotiſm z HB 
but the madneſs of the people was then at its height, 
and they needed to be told how often in their lucid 
intervals they had lamented the deceits practiſed on 
them by artful and defigning men. With this view, 
he deſcribes a patriot, as one whoſe public conduct is 
regulated by one ſingle motive, the love of his coun- 
try; who, as an agent in parliament, has, for bimſelf, 
neither hope nor fear, neither kindneſs nor reſentment, 
but refers every thing to the common intereſt. Theſe, 
and other marks of patriotiſm by him pointed out, he 


allows to be ſuch as artifice may counterfeit, or folly 
miſapply; but He enumerates feveral characteriſtical 
modes of ſpeaking and acting, which may prove a man 


not to be a patriot; which diſcrimination he illuſtrates 
in ſundry inſtances, by pointed references to the con- 


duct of many of thoſe men who were courting the fa- 


vour of che people : theſe, an abridgment would injure, 


and'T therefore give them 1 in his own words: It may 
« afely be pronounced, that thoſe men are no patriots, 


© who, When the national honour was vindicated in 


_ . © the fight of Europe, and the Spaniards having in- 


© vaded what they call their own, had ſhrunk to a 


_ © difayowal of their attempt, and a relaxation of their 
ele, would ſtill * us to a war for a 
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© bleak and bane ſpot in the Magellanic ocean, of 

© which no uſe could be made, unleſs it were a place 

£ of exile for the hypocrites of patriotiſm.— He that 

c wiſhes to ſee his country robbed of its rights, cannot 

© be a patriot. That man, therefore, is no patriot, 
£ who, juſtifies the ridiculous claims of American ufur- 

© pation; who endeavours to deprive the nation of 
its natural and lawful authority over its on colo- 

© nies, thoſe colonies which were ſettled under Eng- 

© liſh protection, were conſtituted by an Engliſh char= 
« ter, and have been defended by Engliſh arms. To 

© ſuppoſe, that, by ſending out a colony, the nation” 

© eſtabliſhed an independent power; that when, by 

© indulgence and favour, emigrants are become rich, 

_ © they ſhall not contribute to their own. defence, but 

© at their own pleaſure, and that they ſhall not be 

included, like millions of their fellow- ſubjects, in the 

general ſyſtem of repreſentation,” involves ſuch an 

c accumulation of abſurdity, as nothing but the ſhew 

_ © of patriotiſm would palliate. His laſt defignation of 
the claſs of men whom e means to ſtigmatiſe, is the 

following: That - is not a patriot, who denies 

© his governors their due praiſe, and who conceals 

© from the public the benefits which they receive. 

© Thoſe, therefore, can lay no claim to this illuſtrious 

« appellation, who impute want of {public ſpirit to the 

© late parliament ; an aſſembly of men, whom, notwith- © 
« ſtanding ſome fluctuations of counſel, and ſome weak- 

© neſs of agency, the nation muſt always remember 
« with gratitude, ſince it is indebted to them for a” 
© very ample conceſſion in the reſignation of protec- 

« tions, and a wiſe and honeſt attempt to improve the 

© conſtitution, in the new e infiitutod to "oy 


. © elections, | 
Johnſon publiſhed 1110 ü in 177 5 „ 4 8 intitled, 
/.,-> Taxation u no > Tyranny, an anſwer to the reſolutions: | 
e and 


ä,, LiEYK 0's 
and. addreſs of the 1 congreſs; in which, as 
the ground of his argument, he aſſumes as ſelf-evident, 
the following propofition : In all the parts of human 
© knowledge, whether terminating in ſcience merely 
© ſpeculative, or operating upon life private or civil, 
s Fare admitted ſome fundamental principles, or com- 
© mon axioms, which, being generally received, are 
little doubted, and being little doubted, have been 
“ rarely proved. 
_ ." © Of theſe gratuitous and wt 1 a it 
b is often the fate to become leſs evident by endea- 
_ © yours to explain them, however neceſſary ſuch endea- 
vours may be made by the miſapprehenſions of ab- 
4 ſurdity, or the ſophiſtries of intereſt. It is difficult 
© to prove the principles of ſcience, becauſe notions 
cannot always be found more intelligible than thoſe 
© which are queſtioned. It is difficult to prove the 
« principles of practice, becauſe they have, for the moſt 
e part, not been diſcovered by inveſtigation, but ob- 
| ©truded by experience; and the demonſtrator will 
© find, after an operoſe deduction, that he has been 
« trying to make that ſeen, which can be only felt. | 
Of this kind is the poſition that 25e ſupreme power. of 
> every community has the right of requiring from all its ſub- 
© jeets, ſuch contributions as are neceſſary to the public ſafety 
© or public proſperity, which was conſidered by all man- 
kind as compriſing the primary and effential condition 
of all political ſociety, till it became diſputed by thoſe 
© zealots of anarchy, wo have denied to the parliament 
of Britain the right of taxing the American colonies.” 


With much wit does he ridicule, and with force of 


redfoning refute, the arguments founded on the inabi- 
| lity of the Americans to bear taxation, their powers of 
refiſtance, the-ſtubbornneſs of their tempers, and the 
profits accruing to this country 'by 'its commerce with 
them: theſe, he tells us, are uſed only as auxiliaries to 


that os which, as he Wy: Kates 1 5 1s—* that to 
| | 1 tax 


— 
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_ tax the colonies is uſurpat ion and oppreſfion, ar an inva- 
© fion of natural and legal rights, and a violation f 
< thoſe principles which ſupport the n pf. the 
« Engliſh government.” 
He next conſiders the legal conſequences 8 migration . 
from a mother- country, and afterwards proceeds to an 
Ecexamination of that fallacious poſition, that from an 
3 Engliſhman nothing can be taken but by his own con- 
ſent, and of the argument grounded thereon, that the 
Americans, being unrepreſented in parliament, cannot 
be ſaid to have conſented in their corporate capacity, 
and that, refuſing their e as nen * can- 
not legally be taxed. | 
Of this he ſays, that it i is a poſition of a 1 
© ſound, but that every man that utters it, with what- 
. © ever confidence, and every man that hears it, with 
whatever acquieſcence, if conſent be ſuppoſed to im- 
- © ply the power of refuſal, feels to be falſe, for that, in 
£ wide extended dominions, the buſineſs of the public 
©. muſt be done by delegation, and the choice of dele- 
gates is by a ſele& number of electors, who are often 
4 far from unanimity in their choice; and where the 
- © numbers approach to equality, almoſt half muſt be 
7 governed, not only without, but againſt their choice. 
Of thoſe, who are not electors, he ſays :— they ſtand 
idle and helpleſs ſpectators of the commonweal, wholly 
4 unconcerned i in the government of themſelves.“ The 
reſolution of the Congreſs, that their anceſtors, who 
flirſt ſettled the colonies, were, at the time of their emi- 
gration from the mother- country, entitled to all the | 
rights, liberties, and immunities of free and natural horn 
lubjects within the realm of England, he admits; but 
granting it, he contends, that their boaſt of original 
rights is at an end, and that, by their emigration, they 
ſunk down into coloniſts, governed by a charter; and 
by that. es * e they had not forfeited, 5 
. 1 


/ 
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ſurrendereũ, or loſt, any of thoſe rights, they had loſt 
them by natural effects, that is to ſay, had abandoned 
them.. A man,” fays he, can be but in one place at 
c once; he cannot have the advantages of multiplied re- 
© fidence. He that will enjoy the brightneſs of fun- 
© ſhine, muſt quit the coolneſs of the ſhade. And 
&©-though an emigrant, having a right to vote for a 
knight or burgeſs, by crofling the Atlantic does not 
„ nullify that right, he renders the exertion of it no 
longer poſſible. But the privileges of an American, 
adds he, ſcorn the limits of place; they are 1 
himſelf, and cannot be loſt by departure from his 
c OY 1 they Oe” in the air, or F e ths 


ocean,“ 


He next colifiters 400 Hil operation of des and 
forgets not to note, that from the exemption of the firſt 
ſettlers in Maſſachuſet's bay from taxes for ſeven years, 
it muſt be inferred, that at the end thereof nth were 
| RAE to-taxation. 

It is not my purpoſe to give at u ah the el ar- 
Sements contained in this moſt excellent pamphlet. [I 
ſhall, therefore, content myſelf with extracting from it 
a few paſſages, which ſand diſtinguiſhed from others, 
either by their wit, or the ſtrength of reaſoning diſplay- 
ed in them. Of that claſs are theſe that follow: 

t To be prejudiced is always to be weak; yet there 
© are prejudices fo near to laudable, that they have often 
been praiſed, and are always pardoned. To love 
© their country has been conſidered as virtue in men 
+ whoſe love could not be otherwife than blind, becauſe 
© their preference was made without comparifon z 5 but 
it has never been my fortune to find, either in ancient 
or modern writers, any honourable mention of thoſe 
Who have, with equal blindneſs, hated their country. 

© Theſe anti- patriotie prejudices are the abortions of 
c w 8 by faction, which, being produced 
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c againſt the ſtanding order of nature, have not ſtrengtn 
© ſufficient for long life. They are born only to ſeream 
and periſh, and leave them to contempt or deteſtation, 
© whoſe een was ae to nurſe them into 5200 
6. chief” + 
Io the menaces of the 8 of Boſton, chat * 
would leave their town and be free, rather than ſubmit 
to the ſtamp- act, in which caſe he ſays, they would 
leave good houſes to wiſer W he WI this _ 
advice : 

Let, before his quit the comforts of a warm 8 
for the ſounding ſomething which they think better, 


a he cannot be thought their enemy who adviſes chem 


to conſider well whether they ſhall find it. By tur- 
e ing fiſhermen or hunters, woodmen or ſhepherds, 


© they may become wild, but it is not ſo eaſy to con- 
© ceive them free; for who can be more a ſlave than he 

c that is driven by force from the comforts of life, is 
© compelled to leave his houſe to a caſual comer, and, 
© whatever he does, or wherever he wanders, finds 
every moment ſome new teſtimony of his own ſub- 
6 jection. If choice of wills be freedom, the felon in 
© the gallies has his choice of labour or ſtripes. The 
© Boſtonian may quit his houſe to ſtarve in the fields : 
) © his dog may refuſe to ſet, and ſmart under the laſh, 


© and they may then congratulate each other on the 


«© ſmiles of liberty, profi ſe of bli iſe,” a and e with w 
© light*. 115 

To treat ſuch deſigns as ſerious, 50013 be to think 
too contemptibly of Boſtonian underſtandings, The 
© artifice, indeed, is not new: the bluſterer who threat= 
s ened in vain his opponent, has ſometimes obtained his 
. © end, by making it believed he would hang himſelf.” 

In a more ſerious ſtrain of reaſoning, he thus argues: 
„ Our e e diſtant, have been hitherto 


7 treated 
G Addifon's leer e lands 
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c. 5 54 as conſtituent parts of the Britiſh empire. 
The inhabitants, incorporated by Engliſh charters, are 
entitled to all the rights of Engliſhmen. They are 
governed by Engliſh laws, entitled to Engliſh digni- 
© ties, regulated by Engliſh counſels, and protected by 
© Engliſh arms ; and it ſeems to follow by conſequence 
© not eaſily avoided, that they are ſubje& to Engliſh 
* government, and chargeable by Engliſh taxation.” 
I The above citations are evidences of Johnſon's ſkill in 
political controverſy, and are but flight ſpecimens of 
that ſpecies of oratory which delights the ear, and con- 
vinces the underſtanding. With reſpect to logical pre- 
ciſion, and ſtrength of argument, the tracts, from whence 
they are ſeverally taken, defy all compariſon; and, as 
they abound in wit, and diſcover nothing of that acri- 
mony which diſgraces former controverſies, the Diſ- 
ciplinarian and Bangorian not excepted, may be conſi- 
dered as ſtanding exemplars of nay PO and 
political ratiocination. 
The friends of ſedition and rebellion were en ex- 
aſperated againſt Johnſon for his interfering, by theſe 


Bo eee in the debate of political queſtions: they 


t provoked to ſee ſuch talents as his employed in ex- 
| ok the malignity of faction, and detecting the artifi- 
ces of thoſe, who, by ſpecious oratory and falſe reaſon- 
ing, were courting popularity, and deluding the inhabi- 
_ tants of this country into a reſignation of their rights. 
It was not, ſaid they, for a man of his abſtracted genius, 

a philoſopher, a moraliſt, and a poet, to concern himſelf 
in the contentions between a parent-ſtate and its 
offspring. The muſes, le creatures | are of no 


Tun they 98 6 
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5 And, in conformity to this character, it behoved him to 


be a ſilent ſpectator of all that was paſſing, and leave 
the agitation of political queſtions to men, whoſe male- 

| volence comprehended in it all the qualifications neceſ- 
ſary! in the courſe of ſuch a warfare®. 

But Johnſon was of another mind : he was conſcious 
of his own abilities, and felt within himſelf ſuch powers 
of reaſoning, ſuch a knowledge of the principles of civil 
policy, as qualified him for a conteſt, not with American 
planters, or colony agents, but with tumid orators, fac- 


tious lawyers, and interefted ſelfiſh merchants. And, 


in this exerciſe of his pen, he was not leſs ſincere than 
formidable. Admitting him to be a tory, he was a friend 
to both the eccleſiaſtical and civil eſtabliſhment of his 
country; and he thought it his duty, as a good ſubject, 
when the legiſlative authority was denied, to refute. the 
arguments of ſuch as reſiſted it. 

It has been infinuated, that in his Hadi: of the 
meaſures of government; as contained in the ſeveral 


| pamphlets before cited, Johnſon had an eye rather to 


the obligation which his penſion implied, than to the 


queſtions in debate. This, if it could be proved, might 


be an objection to his integrity, but ſets him but on a 
level with his opponents, whoſe apparent and known 


motive to oppoſition and clamour was the deſire of po- 


pularity, as a means, whereby the ambitious among 


them hoped to attain power, and the indigent to acquire 
places or emoluments; and who will ſay, that an itch for 


5 W e is ney as corrupt a motive to an action 


* In like manner aid how wins refant the 8 by Mr. He- 
garth of a print called © The Times, the intent whereof was to unite 
the people, and facilitate the negociations for peace. The patriots in 
oppoſition to Sir- Robert Walpole had, in their time, viz. immediately 
after the publication of the Rake's Progreſs, endeavoured to engage Mr. 


W to deſign a ſeries of prints, to be intitled The Stateſman's Pro- 


greſs, but he, ſcorning t to MI his art to the * of faction, 
Ne en their offer. | 


* 


1. 


mn inn an, 
as any that can be imputed to one in Johnſon's ſituation? 
But with matters of opinion, motives have nothing to 
do : arguments alone are the weapons of controverſy. 
With reſpect to the firſt pamphlet, The Falſe Alarm, 
the queſtion there agitated was, whether the expulſion 
of a member of one of the houſes of parliament, by a 
majority of votes, imported a deſign on the liberties of 
the people; and impartial poſterity, which muſt decide 
upon it, will look no farther than ta the Dat of 
each party. 
Of thoſe who endeavour at this time to excite ſucpi⸗ 
cions of this nature, it may be truly ſaid, that they un- 
derſtand neither the conſtitution, nor the politics of this 
country; nor do they know, that the former is now ſo 
amended by the conceſſions which, ſince the reſtoration, 
bave been made by the crown to the people, that leſs is 
to be feared from princes or their miniſters, who are 
ever reſponſible for their conduct, than from artful and 
deſigning men, ſtimulated by ambition, or provoked by 
diſappointment, and furniſhed with the faſcinating r. 
ers of popular eloquence. | 
I forbear to animadvert on the two next ene ; 
| Ss « Falkland's iſlands, and © The Patriot; but 
ſhall obſerve that the laſt of the four, © Taxation no 
« Tyranny,” has not only never received an anſwer, but 
the converſe of the propoſition has never yet been ſo 
proved, by arguments founded on legal principles, as to 
make a vindication of Johnſon's reaſoning neceſſary, for 
any other purpoſe, than that of preventing the ignorant 
from being, miſled. The principle aſſumed by Johnſon, 


that the ſupreme power of every community has the 


* right, of requiring from all its ſubjects ſuch contribu- 
« tions as are neceſſary to the public ſafety, or public 
« proſperity,' is as ſelf- evident, as that obedience is due 
from children to parents, and is not refuted by the aſ- 
ſertion, that the conſent of thoſe ho are required thus 
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to contribute, is neceſſary, for, were it ſo, what becomes 
of the right? Neither is the poſition, that taxation and 
repreſentation are correlative, to be admitted as a Princi- 
ple of the Engliſh conſtitution, ſeeing it does not, nor 
ever did, exiſt as a part of it; and that the far greater 
number of the ſubjects of England, men who are not 
frecholders to a certain amount, copyholders, who are 
a third bf the landholders in this kingdom, and all wo- 
men, are unrepreſented in parliament, and bound by 
laws enacted by the repreſentatives of others, but in no 
ſenſe of themſelves. In cities, and boroughs, the re- 
preſentation is often of the meaneſt of the people; in 
London, for inſtance, where a mechanic, if he be a li- 
veryman, has a vote, and a freeholder, wanting that 
qualification, though aſſeſſed ever io high to the land- 
f tax, has none. 

This aſſertion might poſſibly he place in a ſtate 
ont to be founded, as none ever was or is likely t. 


on ſolemn agreement, or that political fiction called an 


original contract; but, the conſtitution of a ſtate already 


formed, is to be taken as we find it. Nor has any one 


of thoſe who deny the right of a mother - country to tax 


its colonies, attempted to prove an exemption, by any 


other arguments than are to be found in Mr. Locke's 
Eſſay on Government, a diſcourſe of general import, 
and which applies to no eee on earth“. 


1 I once had a converſation on this ſubje with a 1 who af- 
terwards attained to the height of power in the adminiſtration, and was 


againſt the proſecution of the American war; the ſame who was once 


heard to utter this ſtabbing truth, that the ſun of Great Britain's 

was then ſet; who went no farther than to doubt of the right above ſpo- 
ken of; and, for this doubt he had no better a reaſon to urge, than that 
Cromwell, in his levies on the Americans for the common ſervice, con- 


tented himſelf with a bare requiſition of ſuch ſupplies as they, in their : 


diſcretion, ſhould judge proportionate to their circumſtances and abilities. 
The ſame offer had been made by Mr. Grenville to the American agents 
here; but, being kept as rom their conſtituents, i it failed of i its effect. 
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The above tracts, as they contain no evidence of a 
perſonal attachment of the author to thoſe who, at the 


reſpective times of their appearance, had the direction 
of the public councils, are a refutation of all thoſe ſlan- 


ders which they drew on him; and, as the ſubjects of 


them, ſeverally, are queſtions of the greateſt national im- 
portance, ſufficiently diſtinguiſh him from thoſe hireling 

ſcribblers, who, in the conteſts of factions, are retained _ 
on the ſide of either party, and whom the vulgar ſtyle 

political writers. In like manner did Addiſon and 
Hoadly employ their talents : they were both friends of 
government, and wrote in defence of the public meaſures, 
and not only eſcaped obloquy, but were io frill are ce- 


lebrated as lovers of their country. \ 


T have hitherto forborne to ſpeak, otherwiſe than i in 
general terms, of Johnſon's political principles; but, the 
taſk of reviewing the tracts above cited, has revived in 
my memory many of his ſentiments, which, at different 
times, he communicated to me, on the ſubjects of go- 
vernment, the Engliſh conſtitution, and the motives to 


party oppoſition. That he was a tory, he not only = 


never heſitated to confeſs, but, by his frequent inveCtives 


ag againſt the whigs, was forward to proclaim : yet, was he 


not ſo beſotted in his notions, as to abett what is called 
the patriarchal ſcheme, as delineated by Sir Robert Fil- 
mer and other writers on government; nor, with others 
of a more ſober caſt, to acquieſce in the opinion that, be- 
cauſe ſubmiſſion to governors is, in general terms, incul- 
cated in the Holy Scriptures, the reſiſtance of tyranny | 
and oppreffion is, in all caſes „ unlawful ; he ſeemed ra- 
ther to adopt the ſentiments' of Hooker on the ſubject, 


as explained by Hoadly, and, by conſequence, to look 


on ſuobmiſſion to lawful authority as a moral obligation: 

| he, therefore, condemned the condutt of James the ſe- 

cond during his ſhort reign ; and, had he been a ſubject _ 
of tit. weak and infatuated monarch, would, Iam 
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an have reſiſted any invaſion of his right, or un- 
warrantable exertion of power, with the ſame ſpirit, as 
did the preſident and fellows of Magdalen college, or 
thoſe conſcientious divines the ſeven biſhops. This diſ- 

_ poſition, as it leads to whiggiſm, one would have thought, 
might have reconciled him to the memory of his ſuccel- 
; ſor, whoſe exerciſe of the regal authority among us me- 

rited better returns than were made him; but, it had 
no ſuch effect: he never ſpoke of king Willliam but in 
terms of reproach, and, in his opinion of him, ſeemed 
1 adopt all the ann of jacobite bigotry and ran- 
cour. | 

For the Engliſh conſtitution, as ' originally framed, 
he ever expreſſed a profound reverence. He under- 
ſtood it well, and had noted in his mind the changes it 
had at various periods undergone, that is to ſay, firſt, 
in the reign of Hen. VII. when the yeomanry were 
put into a ſtate of competition with the nobility ; after- 
wards, when by the abolition of tenures, and the put- 
ting down the court of wards and liveries, occaſion was 
given to Sir Harbottle Grimſton to ſay that, in m 
tranſaction, neither did the crown know what it loſt, _ 
nor the people what they had gained; and laſtly, by 
the erecting a monied, in. oppoſition to the landed, in- 
tereſt, and the introduction of the ſcience and an | 
of funding. 
Hle, therefore, looked not on Magna Charta as the 
palladium of our liberties, (knowing full well, that, 
excepting that chapter thereof, which has been ſo of- 
ten partially cited, that is to ſay, with the omiſſion of 
the e vel * legem terrz®, very” little of the 


whole 


 #/ Nullus liber . . „ 


ü libero tenemento ſuo, vel libertatibus, vel liberis conſuetudinibus ſuis, 


aut utlegatur, aut exuletur, Aut aliquo modo deſtruatur, nec ſuper eum 
ibimus, nec ſuper eum mittemus, niſi per legale judicium parium ſuo-—- 
rum, vel per legem terræ. Nulli vendemus, nulli aut dif- 
feremwus juſtitiam, vel rectum, | 
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whole ſtatute will apply to the conſtitution in its now 
improved ſtate ;) but to the ſubſequent conceſſions of 
the crown in favour of the people, ſuch as are the pe- 
tition of right, the habeas - corpus act, the bill of rights, 
and numerous other ſtatutes of a like beneficial ten- 
dency. 
iq party-oppoſition he ever expreſſes great aver= 
Gan z and, of the pretences of patriots, always ſpoke 
with indignation and contempt. He partook of the 
ſhort-lived ' joy that infatuated the public, when Sir 
Robert Walpole ceaſed to have the direction of the 
national councils, and truſted to the profeſſions of Mr. 
Pulteney and his adherents, who called themſelves the 
.country-party, that all elections ſhould thenceforward 
be free and uninfluenced, and that bribery and cor- 
 Tuptipn, which were never practiſed but by courtiers 
and their agents, ſhould be no more. A few weeks, 
Nay, 2 few days, convinced Johnſon, and indeed all 
England, that what had aſſumed the. appearance of 
patriotitm Was perſonal hatred and inveterate malice 
in fome, and in others, an ambition for that power, 
which, when they had got it, they knew not how to 
' exerciſe. A change of men, and in ſome | reſpect, of 
meaſures, took place : Mr. Pulteney's ambition was 
ratified by a peerage; the wants of his aſſociates 
were relieved by places, and ſeats at the public boards; 
and, in a hort time, the ſtream of government reſum- 
edits, former-.channel, and ran with a current as even 
25 it had ever done. 
pon this developement of the ee FRY views, 
and the conſiſtency of ihe above-mentioned band of 
Patriots, Johnſon once remarked to me, that it had 
given more ſtrength to government than all that bad 
been written in its defence, meaning thereby, that it 
had deſtroyad all confidence in men of that character. 
Tide did he then think, that the . of 2 coun- 
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ſpecious cloquence, into a fruitleſs expaniditure of near 


one hundred millions, or that ftatues would ever be 
erected to cternize the memory of a minifter, of whom, 
in 1771, he ſaid it would be happy if the nation mould 
diſmifs him to nameleſs obfcurity. | 


Hiſtory has been faid to be philaſophy teaching by 


example, and well would it be for mankind, if they 


would convert events into precepts, and not poſtpond 
their care to prevent evils, till their own experiences 
| ſhall have brought them home to themfelves. New gene- 
rations of men aviſe in ſueceſſion, who, in the nonage of 
their faculties, are credulous, weak, and open to deceit: 


| theſe, unhackneyed in the ways of the world, truſt to 
the profeſſions of all who pretend 'a- friendſhip for 
them; and, when they are told they are ill governed, 
are as ready, as were the Iſraelites of old, to murmur 
againſt their rulers. | And tet all be {aid that can be of a 


principle in men inveſted with power, to abuſe it and 


become tyrants, the hiſtory of the world will inform 
us; that there is alſo a diſeaſe, which the Scriptures 
emphatically term, the madneſs of the people, from 
which: evils greater than from deſpotiſ are to be feared, 
and that government, even where it is beſt adminiſter. 
ed, ſubſiſts more by force than by the confent of thoſs' 
who derive benefit from it. What an advantage, then, 
does this diſpoſition in a people give to ambitious 


men, endowed” with that kind of eloquence, which faſ- 


cinates without TIE) and n * OY! ſtu- 


pifies! 


or i = they 


. 


His frequent refloftions- on oh politics o ahi: 
country, and the willingneſs of the people to be deceive 
ed, had begot in Johnſon fuch an apathy, as rendered 
him deaf to the calls of thoſe who were watching over © 
our deareſt rights. When the cry was loudeſt again 
genera warrants, he took not the I _ when 
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they were Betas illegal, he proteſted to me, that he 
would, at no time of his life, have given half a crown 


to be for ever indemnified againſt their operation. The 


queſtion of the legality of that kind of proceſs is now 


at an end, and I will not arraign the decifion that con- 
demned it; but it will ever remain a queſtion, whether 


we have not loſt more by it than we have gained; and, 
that the friends of liberty, particularly the citizens bf. 
London,. may be enabled to diſcuſs it, I will furniſh 
them with a few ow that 1 e bey. have never 
yet been aware of. | 

Few are fo. ignorant as not to Ht that the Eng- h 
liſh manufactures excel thoſe of * other countries * 


8 


: may come, - when they hall beads to maintain that | 


character. Many of the princes of Europe have be- 
come emulous of our greatneſs, and have long been la- 


bouring to eſtabliſh, in their dominions, ſuch articles 


of trade, as ſhould not only rival our's, but, in reſpect 
of cheapneſs, gain a preference at foreign markets. 
To this end, it has, for ſome years paſt been the prac- 

tice of the emiſſaries of foreign courts; by their agents, 
and the temptation of large premiums, to engage arti- 
ficers to leave this country, and, taking with them 
their wives and families, as alſo their engines, tools, 

and ao anon their reſpective trades, to ſettle 
abroad. Clothiers, weavers, frame-work-knitters, 
3 and men of various other occupations, 
have been the people whom they have chiefly thus in- 


| veigled, and have, from time to time, in great numbers, 


in ſhips provided and ſtatibned for the purpoſe, tranſ- 
ported out of the kingdom. To check this practice, 
acts of parliament have been made, which lay ſuch 
emigrants under-great-difſabilities, even to the depriv- 
ing them of the privileges of ſubjects, and others that 


| inflict * 1 on thoſe: m_ ſeduce them ; and : 
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the aid of government has been frequently implored to 
reſtrain, in their flight from their native land, ſhip- 


loads of the moſt uſeful of all ſubjects. The method 


has uniformly been, upon information given at his of- 
fice, for a ſecretary of ſtate to iſſue his warrant, a gene- 
ral one, that is to ſay, without any ſpecification. of 
names to ſtop the failing of the veſſel, which perhaps, 
was lying at Wapping, Ratcliff, or Blackwall, ready 
with the tide to depart. Warrants of this kind ſeldom 
failed of their effect; the emigrants were ſeized, and 
the miſchief prevented. | | 
This relief it is now not in the power of goyern-. | 
ment or its miniſters to grant : the anſwer to ſuch an 
application is now, and muſt be General warrants _ 
have been determined to be illegal: furniſh us with 
© the names of the perſons whom you would have ap- 
U prehended, or we cannot help 7 


I caſes where it has 5 poſſible to aid the manufacturers of this 
kingdom, the ſecretaries of ſtate are, however ſtill ready to exert the 
little authority which the deciſion on general warrants has left them, as 
will appear by the following article of news, extracted from the IF 
' James's Chronicle of the tenth of December, 17833 | 
Liverpool, Dec. 1. Tueſday laſt, a man was committed to jail, 
on a tharge of having in his poſſeffion a great number of machines 
for ſpinning, &c. of cotton, with intent to get ſuch machines 
© conveyed to the dominions of the emperor of Germany. He alſo 
| © ſtands charged with another very ſerious offence, the enticing a num- 
© ber of manufacturers in the cotton branch to go and ſettle in the em- 
© peror's dominions. The vigilance and activity of miniſtry have traced 
© out this notorious offender, and ſeveral others engaged with him in 

© the ſame pernicious ſcheme, big with deſtruction to this country. The 
_ © penalty for having manufacturing machines, implements, &c.in a 
« perſon's cuſtody,” with the bare intent of exporting them to any place 


© gut of his majeſty's dominions, is 200. and forfeiture of ſuch manu- 


facturing machines, implements, &c. and the penalty of perſuading, 
« or attempting to perſuade, any artificer in manufactures to reſide ix 
any place out of the king's dominions, is gool. for the firſt offence, - 
and twelve months impriſonment, and 1080. nk two EI; impri- / 
, ſonment, for every future e 2 


catton 


a> THE LE I r 2 © F 
Tue licerics, which this deter minatior affords, hs 
Sod begun to operate, and, perhaps, in no inſtance 
moi than in the article of watches. For many years 
paſt; this manufacture has flouriſhed to fuck a degree, 
chat large fortimes have been aequired by it, and that 
.thieffy in ove commerce with Spain, in which country, 
'# watch, fabricated in England, has been deemed a 
preſent for à grandee, and even for a ſovereign prince: 
Tt is welt known, that ehe late king of Spain was er- 
tremely forid of clocks. and watches; and that he was 
_ uſed, by letters in his own hand-writing, to correſpond | 
with Mr. Eflicbt off the ſtbect of His art; and, that 
this ingemidus artificer learnt the Spanith language, ts W 
enable Rim te maintain the correſpondence with his 
majeſty. Since that time, the French, and alſo the 
Senevans, Hate betome our rivals in this curious 
| ſpecies of mechanifm,. and we Have already experienc- 
eck, that Engliſh watches no longer find their vent 
abroad*. The woollen, the filk, the linen, and the 
| nufactüres have been obliged to the legiſla- 
ture for afliftance againſt the endeavours of other En- 
ropean powers, te cftabliſh them in their ſeveral coun- 
tries, where, as labour is cheaper than it is with us, 
they would have a good. chance to flouriſh, and exclude 
us from foreign markets. 
8 Theſe miſchlefs have followed Sem the reſtraint of 
a power, which, as it had oftener been exercifed for 
the benefit uf the trade and manufactures of this king- 
dom, than to the hurt of individuals, might well have 
18 N to remain where it ay efpecially as the 


e424 3s 


- miniſters 
eee dada whe tons GS 8 the. 


2 — 


2 8 « Dips arrived this ſummer from India, which has. created. no fmall ſtir 


and corabaſizon among the dealers in that article. They were not 
| < returned for want of a good market, bug. for their bad. materials, and 
_ * worſe finiſhing ; the natives being how become almoſt as. good judges 

© of this branch of Britiſh manufacture as many of our 9 i 
5 makers. St. James's e 19th July, 1785. 
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|. miniſters thereof were, at all times, reſponſible for ac | 


= abuſe of it. eee 


The probable nine — 


hes that in a few years, we ſhall ſee the French and 5 


neighbouring nations excel us as much in other 
manufactures, as chey already do in tkoſe of camb- 
rick and paper, boot yung and dere the manual 
. ee er, 
b eie whithy Aue n eee e a 
commerce, are many and grievous, and when theſe 


5 begin to be felt, as they ſhortly may, thoſe good 


people of this country, who have of late been ſo 
clamorous for liberty, may recover © their Witt, and 
be half perſuaded, that a finking trade, empty ware- 
houſes and unfarniſhed ſhops: are greater evils thun 
any icyal or pcaceable ſubject. mer bene e, 
rr xt hon e | 

The publication of Jokapſon's political oli EX» 
hibited him to the world in a new character: he creaſed 
now to he conſidered as one who, having been ocru-⸗ 
pied in literary ſtudies, and more converſant” with 
books than with“ men, knew little of active life, the 
views of parties, or the artifices of defigning men: 
on the contrary, they diſcovered that he had, by the 


force of his own genius, and the obſer vatioris he had 


made on the hiſtory of our own and other countries, 
attained to ſuch kill in the grand leading principles 
of political ſcience, | as are ſeldom acquired by thoſe 
| in the moſt adtive and important. ſtations, even after 
long experience; and that, whatever opinions he 
might have formed on this ſubject, he had ability by 
ſtrong reaſoning ta defend, and BY: a *r. and con- 
| vincing eloquence to enforce. | 
Mr. Thrale, a man of flow conceptions; bu of n 
ſound judgment, was not one of the laſt that dif 
Sued in his driend this talent, ** 
5 1 3 | the 


54 {DME I. I 0:7, 


x. We exerciſe.of it might redound to the benefit of the 
public, entertained a deſign of bringing Johnſon into 


parliament. We: muſt ſuppoſe that he had previouſly 


determined to furniſh him with a legal qualification, 


and Johnſon, zit is certain, was. willing to accept the 
truſt. Mr. Thrale had two meetings with the mi- 
niſter, who; Hat firſt, ſeemed inclined to find him a 


ſeat; but, whether upon converfation he doubted his ; 


ſitneſs for his purpoſe, or that he thought himſelf ir in 
Amend bee the projet failed. Ears: 
Had it ſucceeded, and Johnſon become a member 


& the houſe of Commons, as he was one of the moſt 
correct: ſpeakers ever known ꝰ, he would undoubtedly 
have / exhibited to that adſevibly a perfect model of 


ſenatorial eloquence; and might probably have pre- 


vented the introduction therein of .a great number .of 


words, phraſes, and forms of ſpeech, to which neither 


dictionaries, nor the example of any Eaglich writer of 
ed have given a ſanction- ... 


Johnſon was a: little ſoured at chis ene : 


| ks ſpoke of lord North in terms of aſperity, as indeed 
be did of all thoſe miniſters whoſe- councils indicated a 
want of ſpirit to carry into action the meaſures. which 
were reſolved on as expedient: in which particular, the 

| om: miniſter muſt _— am pr e n des 
SEES 9 1 Mas 3's 1 1 Ws n, 


* + This go who Jeng: him can 1 8 compolitions 
were alſo ſo corre; that he, i in general, truſted them to the preſs i 
without a reviſal. Raſſelas he never read till it was printed; and hav- 
ing written at Mr. 'Langton' room at Oxford, an Idler, while the poſt 
| was preparing to ſet out, that gentleman would have peruſed 1 it; but 


Johnſon would not ſuffer him, . You ſhall not * do. more than 1 


© have done myſelf. © Es.” I dd as * 21 341 82 #7 oh 
-FECiP! diving in habits of 

friendſhip——a. ſhade. of difference——that, [om of conduct ſenti- 0 
ments in uniſon—blinking the queſtion 1 am bold to —— 

I ſhould then commit myſelf——and others equally affected and 

fſüngular. 9 the PR. pig thn: laſt Twen 

Fears. 8 „ 22 


+ Such as theſe: a truiſ! 


\ 


| 
i 


| 
| 
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ſigns, it is too well known, were blaſted by thoſe to 
whom the execution of them was committed. Of the 


mean opinion, for his giving up the Manila ranſom.— 


© Grenville, he would ſay, if he could have got the 
Manila ranſom, was able to have counted the money, 


but he knew not how to enforce the payment of it*. 


Of Sir Robert Walpole, . notwithſtanding that he had 
| vrritten againſt him in the early part of his life, he had 


a high opinion: he ſaid of him, that he was a fine fel 


low, and that his very enemies deemed him ſo before 
his death: he honoured his memory for having kept 
this country in peace many years, as alſo for the good- 


neſs and placability of his temper ; of which Pulteney, 
earl of Bath, thought ſo highly, that, in a converſation 
with Johnſon, he ſaid, that Sir Robert was of a temper 
ſo calm and equal, and ſo hard to be proved, that he 


abilities of Mr. Grenville, he alſo entertained but a 


o % 


was very ſure he never felt the bittereſ® inveCtives 
againſt him for half an hour. To the ſame purpoſe, 


Johnſon related the following anecdote, which he ſaid 


he had from lord North: Sir Robert having got into 


his hands ſome treaſonable letters of his inveterate ene- 
my, Will. Shippen, one of the heads of the Jacobite 
faction, he ſent for him, and burned them before his 
FO face. Some time e N 3 W occaſion to 


+ To „ for „ he . 3 added og 


namely, the pains he took to extend the. commerce: of this country. 


Dean Tucker has enumerated the many ſtatutes which he procured 


to be paſſed for this | purpoſe, and has both aſcertained their num - 
ber, and demonſtrated the benefits which, for a ſeries of years, we 


have been deriving. from them. By. the good underſtanding. which 


be kept up with cardinal Fleury, he drew the attention of that mi- 
niſter from the marine of France, and the conſequence thereof was, 
chat in our ſea-engagements with the French, under Anſon, Warren, 
| Hawke, and other commanders, their fleets proved an eafy conqueſt; 


for which reaſon, the memory of. cardinal Fleury is execrated, even 
to this day, by 1 8 9 who OW he was WY by the * 
iniſter. 


* 
——— 


18 n 1 ** o 


take the vaths to the government in the tonſe of com- 
mons, which, white he was doing, Sir Robert, who 
Rob next Him, and knew his pfintiples to be the Tame 
s ever, Tithe + — Egad Robin” fad Suppen, who tad 
terved him, © that's hardly fair. 

kt is ndt a little wonderfol, that Sir Robert Watpole | 
Let pueſerce ſuch an equanimity under the greateſt 
provativtis, as he is known to have done, or that he 
evold entertain a kindneſs for any one, ſeeing he is 
Town to have afferted, that every man has his price; 
td Which 1 will add, from unqueſtionable authority, 


Unt dome time before his death, he uttered this ſenti- 


mern that fo great is the depravity of the human 
heart, That miniſters, who only could know it, were, 1 
m charity to matikind, bound to keep We a We 


Apreeable * this of Pr. "Town, 


1 bees all Beings — | 
2 nn fight a naleeil duman heart. 


c | Night Theaghts, _ 
3 — ble eee from the uni ver- 


| | ty of Quiſord the Higheſt teſtimony. of often, which 


hut lewnied:body-conld confer, in à diploma creating 
aum a doctor in the faculty of law, The inſtrument 
bears date the thirtieth day of March, in the above 
| year, and recites the motives for this honourable diſ- 
dien M "he following enlogium :. Sciatis, virum 
+Muftrem, Samuelem Johnfon, in omni humaniorum 
5 Jiterapum genere eruditum, omniumque ſcientiarum 
*:comprehenfibne feliciſimum, ſeriptis ſuis, ad popu- 
„ e gr ern um verboruh * peg, mon 


TTT | 
r 8 | 
> % + ily - 


N 
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geo- optaretur. Cum vero eundem clariſſimum virum 

< tot poſtea tantique labores, in patria præſertim lingua 

< ornanda et ſtabiliend feliciter impenſi, ita infignive- 

e rxmt, ut in literarum republic princeps jam et þ 898 
5 © rites jure habeatur, Nos Cancellarius, &c 

In the ſummer of the fame year, Johnſon accepted 
era invitation from his friend Mr. "Thrate, to make 
one of a party with him and his wife, in a tour to Paris. 
No memoirs of this journey, in his own hand-writing,, - 
ure extant nor is the want thereof to be regretted, 
unlefs it were certain, that he were enough maſter of 
the French language to be able to converſe in it &, and 
that he had noted down the reflections he may be ſup- 
poſed to have made in a viſit to a ſtrange country, and 
a refidence among a people whoſe national character 
differs from our own. His garb and mode of drefling, 
if it could be called dreffing, had long been ſo inflexibly 
determined, as to refit all the innovations of fafhion. 
His friends had therefore great difficulty in perſua ding 
him to ſuch a compliance in this reſpect, as might 
ſerve to keep them in countenance, and ſecure him 
from the danger of ridicule: he yielded to their re- 
monftrances fo far as to dreſs in a ſuit of black and 
A e ge Wigs COL INE YT Emir bl wear 
_— 

In the esurſe of tus narrative it Has been Bel, 
that although, and that by his own declarations, the 
| _ Rterary faculties of Johnſon were, at moſt times, inert, | 
and that he could ſeldom be ſtimulated to the exerciſe 


Wy his & age ut by the immediate e 15 5 
fo 2555 


3 1 „„ ˙ - 2 to A 
while he had lodgings in the Strand, he frequented Slaughter's coffec- - 
houfe, with a view to acquire a habit of ſpeaking French, but he never 
could attain to it. Lockman uſed he Oy 2nd ſucceeded, 2s 
Johnſen himſelf once told me. 

1 By a note in his diary it appears, that he laid out near thirty 
FOE? in cloaths for this j W — 


as „ K KE LIFE 0 


: yet, he was ever ENF y to aſſiſt the publication of any 


work that had either novelty or any intrinſic worth, 
with a life of the author, a dedication, preface, or an 


introduction tending to recommend it, as in the caſe 


_ of © Aſcham's Pieces, the laſt edition of Sir Thomas 
Browne's © Chriſtian Morals, and Kennedy's Scripture 
£ Chronology,” and many more, all of which he uſhered 


| into the world, and, for aught that appears, without 
any recompence. With a like benevolent diſpoſition, 


he was ready to affiſt. with a prologue, or an epilogue, 
the repreſentation of a play written by a friend; or 
with an occaſional addreſs of. the ſame kind, under cir- 
0 cumſtances that put it in his power to promote the in- 


tereſts of the family of a deceaſed author: according- 
15 he wrote, for his friend Goldſmith, a prologue to 
a comedy, written by him, called © The Good-natured 
© man, and acted i in 1769; and, for the grand-daugh- | 
ter of Milton, a prologue to Comus, Exhibited on the | 
Hfeh. day. of April, IE Qi ack i 
The 5 good office he performed for the 55 a | 
children of Mr. Hugh Kelly, the author of a comedy 
called, A Word to the Wiſe, which, in the year 
177, was brought on the Hoge,. Nats by the malice of 
figned to Arien. This . it is ſaid, was N ; 
ly. a Ray- naker; but, being a man of wit and parts, he 
quitted. that unmanly ee and having, as we 


—— AS 


| to, he betook himſelf to Wa ad aha 0 at a 


time when the diſcipline of the inns of court was ſcan- 
dalouſly lax, got himſelf called to the bar, and prac- 
tiſed at the quarter- ſeſſions under me, but with little 


ſucceſs. In aid of this profeſſion, he became the con- 
ductor of a paper called The Public Ledger, and 


took up that precarious one of a writer for the ſtage, 
in which ways met with oy: My cars till it was 


inſinuated, 
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inſinuated, has he WAS 2 penſioner of the miniſter, and, 
therefore, a fit objed of patriotie vengeance. He died 
in the year 176g, aug leaving 2 wife and five children 
un provided for, the proprietors of . Covent-garden 
theatre, in 1777, with their uſual generoſity, permit 
ted to be acted at their houſe, for the benefit of his fa- 
mily, the comedy above mentioned; and, to ſoften the 


hearts of the audience, Johnſon was eaſily. prevailed = 


on to write "ooh the ecakion the Pens very 5 
lines: 5 


X Phis niht preſents a play, which mk rage, 
: Or right or wrong, once hooted from the ſtage: 
0 From zeal, or malice, now no more we dread, 
For Engliſh vengeance wars not with the, dead*.. 
A generous foe regards with pitying eye | 
© The man whom fate has laid where all muſt lie. 
© To wit, reviving from it's author's WH 


. Be ach Je eng or at leaſt be i 


„ 


5 of 4 X's ay " 4 Air 


Let 


ef , 


7 


* To the . . in this 8 1 here note an u excep- | 


a” | Whoever has viewed the monument of Camden in the ſouth 


tranſept of Weſtminſter abbey, muſt; till very lately, have remarked, 
that his buſt thereon was defaced, the 'noſe having: been. | ſtricken off. 


This was no recent accident, but A deſigned injury to his memory, 
done to it by an exaſperated young man Wh lived at the time of 


its erection. The fact is related by Dr. Thomas Smith; in his life 
of Cam̃den, prefixed: to his letters, 4to. 1691, and is to this effect. 
Camden, in his annals, ſub anno 1698, had related, that a young 


lady, whoſe name he ſuppreſſed, but whom 1 conjeckure to have 


c been the daughter of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, aud one of queen 
Elizabeth's maids of honour; had been ſeduced by. the arts of a young 
man of high rank, to whom ſhe was afterwards married, and who 


became diſtinguiſhed for his bravery, and learning. sir Walter 
| Raleigh, as I ſuppoſe. This fact, though notorious in the court, gave 


ſuch offence to the young man above-mentioned, who was a relation 


of the lady, as induced him to revenge himſelf on the author's me- 
mory by mutilating his effigy. The injury done to it has, however, 


been lately repaired, and the feature reſtored, by the hexane and 


on 13 * i a friend to the — of ( 


* 
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Let no renew'd hoſtilities invade, 

1 oblivious grave's invioble ſhade,” a EY 
| Let one great payment every claim appeaſe, 
And him who cannot hurt, allow to pleaſe; 
o pleaſe by ſcenes, unconfcious of eee 

- © By harmleſs m t, or uſeful ſenſe. 5 

« Where aught of or fair the piece are : 

x Approve it only— tis too late to praiſe. eee 
If want of {kill or want of care appear, 
< Forbear to hiſs—the poet cannot hear. See 
© By all, like him, muſt praiſe and blame be found, 1 
At laſt, a fleeting gleam, or empty ſound. 
Jet then ſhall calm reflection bleſs the night, - 

* When liberal pity dignified delight; 1 ; 
When pleaſure fired her torch at virtue's fate, 2 8 : 
And wirth h wirh an bambler name.” W 


"In the year u, To he was induced, oy” A ſe bf a a 


„ 


Aleriminate humanity, which, in him, was ton : 


to, every call. .A divine of the church of England, 
iam , Already mentioned in the courſe 


. who had afiged-in the cdncation 


of the preſent” carl of Cheſterkeld, having, by his 
;Extravagance, involved himſelf, in Uſfficutties,' had re- 


dourſe to the - following, among: many other expe- 


3 te raiſe money. A a pretended agent or 


poblemati, and 'In confideration of the ſum ef 


pn ty the hand of. the. carl to the "grant 


Sf an annuity, :;hergeable.on._ his eſtate, which for- 
being detected, Doi was convicted of felony, 


el e by, a olfer, 


% 
» ; : 
Z * 
g Ry 
2 * 
* 
25 


| = ſentenced to the uſual puniſhment for fuch of- 
nes A very little intereſted | 
m the fate sf a man, who, befides the arts he had 
Prachled to mike Himſelf | conſpicuous 25 4 mn of £ 
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to the Guſt law-officer in tlie kingdom, of a large ſum 
of money, for a preſentation to a valuable rectory ; 
but, by various artifices; and particularly, the inſer- 
tion of his name in the public papers, with fuch pal- 


_ lntives as he and his friends could invent, never with- 


out the epithet of x»nfirtunate, they were betrayed into 
ſach an enthuſiaſtic commiſeration of his caſe, as would: 
have led a ſtranger to believe, that himſelf had been 
1 acceffary to his an but that wy were the | in 
flictions of Providence. 

Great endeavours were uſed ſth the bs to pre- 
vail on him to defift from a proſecution, but without 
effect. His lordſhip preferred a bill of indiftment for 
_ felony, and the ſame being found before me at Hicks's 
| Hall, upon the evidence of himfelf, and other witneſſes, 
| Dodd was, at the Okt Dulloys Ts n and 


convicted. 


W trial, * 
that the jury heſitatet not in the leaſt to pronounce him 
guilty of the indictment; and, no circumftances of al- 


| leviation appearing, they did not, as juries ſeldom fail | 


to do where that is the cafe, recommend him as an b. 
ject of that clemency, which his majeſty is ever . 
to exerts in favour of thoſe wita have 4he leaſt claim: 
to it. | 2 TY 


We live in an uge in which humanity is the Ehe, | 77 0 


If the reports of the gaol- committee in 1726 are, 1 | 
all particulars, to be depended on, and do not exugges. 


rate the facts therein ſtated, there was 2 time when, as” 


well priſoners for debt, as for offences, were cruelly 
treated by thoſe who had the cuſtody of them; but, 
at this day, the temper of the times is under a cen- 


trary bias, for, not only in actual confinement, ae 
priſoners treated with/ greater lenity than till of late 
years was ever known, but,” in courts of juſtice, the. 
2 ſhewn to offenders falls kttle ſhort of 9 


ron t ent ee 
In proſecutions at the ſuit of the crown, the indulgence | 
of priſoners is nearly as great as it ought to be, were that 
true which the law does but hardly preſume, viz. that 
every offender, who is brought to a legal trial, is inno- 
cent, till his guilt. be proved. Thoſe whoſe duty it is to 
conduct the evidence, fearing the cenſure that others 
have incurred by a contrary treatment of priſoners, are 
reſtrained from enforcing it; and, as it is an exerciſe of 
compaſſion that coſts nothing, and is ſure to gain the 
applauſe of vulgar hearers, every one intereſts himſelf 
on the ſide of the priſoner, and hopes, by his zeal in his 
behalf, to be OY as a man 10 more than ordi- 
nary humanity. 
The tenderneſs of our courts of b jutice, in . 
that affect the life or liberty of the offender, is acknow- 
ledged and celebrated by all writers on the ſubjects of 
' Juriſprudence and internal policy; but, beſides this, thge 
chances of cluding conviction, or, if not that, of puniſh- 
ment, are ſo many, that they deter many injured per- 
ſons from the proſecution of great-criminals; and, as it- 
is a ſpeculation that has often employed my thoughts, I 
will endeavour at an enumeration of them. The chan- - 
ces are theſe : 1 That the offender is not diſcovered; or, 
if diſcovered, not apprehended. 2 That the perſon in- 
jured is not both able and willing to proſecute him. 3 
That the evidence is not ſufficient for the finding of the 
bill, or if it be, 4 That the indictment is ſo framed as 
that the offender cannot-be convicted on it; or, 5 That 
the witneſſes to ſupport it may die, or be prevailed upon 
to abſcond, or to ſoften. their teſtimony; or, 6 They 
may be entangled or made to contradict themſelves, or 
each other, in a croſs examination, by the priſoner's 4 
council; or, 7 A mild judge; or, 8 An ignorant or x 
perverſe jury: 9 A recommendation to mercy; or, 10 
Appeals to the public by ſtates of his caſe in pamphlets, ' 
or 3 which the N ewgate ſolicitors 
know 


— 
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know very well how to get drawn. 11 Practices with a 
jury to obtain a declaration, that ſome of them were dif- 
ſatisfied with the verdidt. 12 A motion in arreſt of 
judgment. 13 A writ of error grounded on ſome de- 
fect or miſtake on the face of the record. 14 An ef- 
cape; and rg Intereſt to N A ene | 


* To this 3 and as a cavent 3 ſeeking rodents for injuries 
by going to law, I recollect a ſaying of a very ſagacious and experienced 
citizen, Mr. Selwin, who formerly was a candidate for the office of 
e and miſſed it only by ſeven votes out of near ſeven thou- 
ſand,— A man, ſays he, © who deliberates about going to law, ſhould 
© have, firſt, a good cauſe; ſecondly, a good purſe; thirdly, an honeſt 
and ſkilful attorney; fourthly, good evidence; fifthly, able council; 
_ © ſixthly, an upright judge; ſeventhly, an intelligent j jury; and, with 

© all theſe on his fide, if he has not, cighthly, 12 8 luck, it is odds but 
be miſcarries in his ſuit.” 

The ſame perſon told me the following ſtory : Hen was once . : 
by a man under ſentence of death in Newgate, to come and ſee him in 
his cell, and, in pure humanity, he made him a viſit. The man briefly 
informed him, that he had been tried and convicted of felony, and was 
in daily expectation of the arrival of the warrant. for his execution; 


8 
© but, ſaid he, 1 have 200l and you are a man of character, and had 


D = 


the court-intereſt when you ſtood for chamberlain : I ſhould therefore 


© hope, it is in your power to get me off.. Mr. Selwin was ſtruck with 
ſo ſtrange an application, and, to account for it, aſked, if there were any. 
alleviating circumſtances in his caſe : the man peeviſhly anſwered—No, 
— but that he had enquired into the hiſtory of the place where he wats, 
and could not find, that any one who had two hundred pounds, was ever 
hanged — Mr. Selwin told him, it was out of his power to help him, and. 
bade him farewell, * which, added _ he did; for he found meats | 
© to eſcape puniſhment. 5 5 | 
The diſpoſition of the law, 4 of magiſtrates, to 1 mereiful to of- 
fenders againſt it, leads me to remark, that in the people of this cu⁰jUE,p 
there is a general propenſity to humanity ; and that, notwithſtanding the 
cry againſt mercileſs creditors, urged in favour of inſolvent acts, fuch a 
character is hardly now to be found. I have, in my time, diſcharged 
great numbers of debtors under ſuch acts, and cannot recolle& five in- 
ſtances where their diſcharge has been oppoſed. And, with regard to 
bankrupts and other inſolvents, I am warranted by long experience and 
much obſervation to ſay, that in caſes where their inability to pay their 
debts has ariſen from misfortune, the readineſs of creditors to accept a 
ſmall compoſition, and give them freſh credit, Tins been ſueh as I could 
not — without calling to remembraities the as in hn Gof- 


'P © 


| So Wer len er Sib BY ani and "IL his debtor. 
And, withrelpeR to injuries, ſuch as perſonal aſſaults or indignities, an 
5 Englifheran never fees farther than to humble his adverſary : when that 


4 rn LIFE 9 


Bet Dodd's cafe was fuck: 1 | 
beneßt of all the above chances, excepting the laſt; and 
of that he labeured with all his might to avail Rinnſelf. 


A petition to the throne for a pardon, was an expedient 


that naturally ſaggeſted itſelf, but, as it required the ut- 


moſt powers of eloquence to palliate his offence, he found 


means to intereſt Dr. Johnſon in his behalf, and eaſily 


procured from him two of the moſt energetic compoſi- 
tions of rhe kind ever feen, the one a petition from him- 


ſelf to the king, the other, a like addreſs from his wife 


to . the W e 


xt; Ts the King's moſt execitent 0 < 
oy | - Sm, 
It is moſt humbly LES to your n by 


William Dodd, eee eee eee, 5 


© ſentence of d eat: 
That Willian Dodd, acknowledging the juftice of 
© the ſentence denounced againſt him, has no hope or 


refuge but in your majeſty's clemency. 


That though to recollect or mention the ufefulneſs | 


© of his life, or the efficacy of his miniſtry, muſt over- 


helm him, in his preſent condition, with ſhame and ; 
© forrow; he yet humbly-hopes, that his paſt labours 


will not wholly be forgotten; and that the zeal with 


© which he has exhorted others to. a good life, though it 


6. eee extenuate his auen may withgats! his puniſh- 5 
6 e. 

That debaled as TY is by i ignominy, and diſtreſſed — 
6 * en a 55 the world, and detefted 


by 


— 


is dee, 'forgiveticls and Making hands foltow of coarſe. If, therefore, 


- ir deere, that Hamanity is the offipring of courage, we have not far to 
* the ſource of Britiſh bravery. 0 
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* 7 Mane and foros of e eg bis fins by | 
1 and penitence. ien, | ; 
© That for this end, he ab implords * edit the 
of elemeney of your majeſty, the continuance'df'a life le- 
c gally forfeited ; and of the days which, by your graci- 
us compaffion, he may yet live; no-one ſhall paſs 
without a prayer, that your majeſty, aſter a long life 
of happineſs and honour, may ſtand, at the day of 
final judgment, among the merciful that obtain mercy. 
S8 fervently prays the moſt diſtreſſed and e 


6: of your my + ay; NE ot EB ng ie 
its * STi” gu Wire Pede Ye 4 
's To the he ee J moſt excellent M jeſty. l 
I 2 $443 IL Wt 4 
1 „Meta, 3 22 ae 2 2 2 8 Kea 1 


3 5 «It i is moſt howdy SAFES 1 Mary Dodd, rite ; 
of Dr. William Dodd, now lying in OO TRY ber 
5. tence of death? 1 949% Steer FS | 
That ſhe has been che wife of this hippy; man | 
© more than twenty- -ſeven years, and has lived with him 
jn the greateſt happineſs of conjugal Ons and * | 
* -higheſt ſtate of conjugal conſidence 9 
That ſhe has been à conſtant witneſs of His nne | 4 
© ried/ endeavours for public good, and his laborious at- 
* tendance on charitable inſtitutions. Many are the fa- 
milies whom Bis care has delivered from want; many 
are the hearts which he has freed from pain, and me” 
« faces which he has cleared from ſorrows - 
„„ Tbat, therefore, ſhie moſt humbly er herſelf at ö 
the feet of the queen, "earneſtly intreating, that the 
# 8 5 of a diſtreſſed wife ou mercy for a huſ- 
BER, ds, 


„ THz 1 12 * 0 
Fenn evantuddd his front 


benefit of all the above chances, excepting the laſt; and 


of that he laboured with all his might to avail kinafelf. 
A petition to the throne for a pardon, was an expedient 
that naturally ſuggeſted itſelf, but, as it required the ut- 
moſt powers of eloquence to palliate his offence, he found 
means to intereſt Dr. Johnſon in his behalf, and eaſily 
procured from him two of the moſt energetic compoſi- 


tions of the kind ever feen, the one a petition from him- - 


{elf to the king, the other, a like addreſs from his wife 
fr! 


To the REL: moſt Wan here a 
ft « Sew, | 


It is moſt — 8 to your 1 by 
< William Dodd, the uabappy conyitt now lying under 5 
« ſentence; of death: 
That William Dodd, e the juſtice of 
© the ſentence denounced againſt him, has no hope or 
refuge but in your majeſty's clemency. 925 
FThat though to recollect or mention the fefulneſs 5 
« of His life, or the efficacy of his miniſtry, muſt over- 
< wheln. him, in his preſent condition, with ſhame and 
6 forrow 3 he yet humbly hopes, that his paſt labours 
will not wholly be forgotten; and that the zeal with 
© which he has exhorted others to a good life, though it 
5 nn extenuate his men, may mitigate his pouith- | 
6 ment. 28 
e That debate a8 12 5 by ignominy, 1 diſtreſſed ma 
0 *. ur, Tn __ the world, and-detefted 
5 | fares con 
| n the lord that was moved wy eee and iges his debtor. 
And, wich reſpect to injuries, ſuch as perſonal aſſaults or indignities, an 


segnen hover ſeeks farther tharr to humble his adverſary : when that 


zs dose, forgweneſ and Making hands foltow of courſe. If, therefore, 


| ders; that Hamanity is the offipring of courage, we have not far to 
3 of Britiſh bravery. | 


3 
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5 57 Kimſell, deprived of alle extern al comforts, and af- 
« flicted by conſciouſneſs of guilt, he can derive * no 
e © hopes. of longer life, but that of re epairitig'the injury he 2 
© has done to Wan TY by 3 an example of 
c ſhame: and ſubmiſſion,” and of ex piating ating his fins by 
E and penitence. 16 O0E ene 
© That for this end, he humbly ifplorss beim the 
«© clemency of your majeſty, the continuance of a life le- 
« pally forfeited ; and of the days which, by your graci- 
«ous compaſſion, :he may yet live; no one ſhall paſs 
without a prayer, that your majeſty; after. a long life 
< of happineſs and honour, may ſtand, at the day of 
« final judgment, among the merciful that obtain mercy. 
80 fervently prays the moſt diſtreſſ ed and e 
6, of your THER Ea via of & an 


? of 


? Tilt Ng 917 oo 25. IP 2 — 1b! To >; 7 4 . WILLIAM Don b. 8 25 n 1 
2 4 
's LY the be Og J "moſt excellent! e 
ö wy ws 99S) * * 
18 ; | here Re EY OE 


' 10 i is $9 had et * Mary D Dodd, wife 
'« of Dr. William Dodd, now Toe in fa under ber- 
85 benen ef deadly bt: 2: S735 nou n9 | 
That ſhe has wen The wiſh 1 this 3 ml; 
© more than twenty-ſeven years, and has lived with him 
in the greateſt happineſs of conjugal e and 2Y 
6 higheſt ſtate of conjugal confidence © 
That ſhe has been à conftant' witncf of his unwea- 
© ried/endeavours for public good, and his laborious at- 
« tendance on charitable inſtitutions. Many are the fa- 
milies whom Bis care has delivered from want; many _ 
« are the hearts which he has freed from ben, and the | 
faces which he has cleared from ſorrow: 
. That, therefore, ſhe moſt humbly. throws herſelf ke 
© the feet of the queen, "earneſtly intreating, that the 
. 795 of a ae wife 5 mercy for a huſ- 
; 2; EO oe _ 8 — 


. M 1H L 1 E. or 


band, way be conſidered as naturally ſoliciting . "my 
o « compaſſion of her majeſty 3 ; and that, when her wiſ- 
© dom: has compared the offenders good actions with his 
crime, the will be pleaſed to repreſent. his caſe to our 
[1 © moſt | graciqus foyereign, in ſuch terms as may dipole 
© him to mitigate the rigour of the law. = 
205 So prays, Jour N if moſt dutiful ſubje&t and 


* ſuppl 1 [33-5 i”. 
Os oi > 4.1. bs Many Dovp? | 


% a Fu F 905 „ 4 F 
wt 122 95 10 Haid: , —⁴ 1 10 Pig 


2 10 the firſt of theſe petitions, | but 200 ben difk- 
culty, Mrs: Dodd firſt got the hands of the jury that 
found tlie bill a 6 her huſband; and after that, as 
it is ſuppoſes; 0 the jury that tried him. It was then 
circulated about; ànd all the while 'the cry for mercy 
was kept up in the news- papers, and the merits and 
ſufferings of the unfortunate divine were ſo artfully 
repreſented by. paragraphs therein inſerted, that, in a 
ſhort ſpace of time, no fewer than twenty-three thou- 
ſand names were ſubſcribed thereto. Moreover, letters 
and addreſſes, written alſo by Johnſon, imploring their 
poles, were ere to * eine 50 e * 
perfons o AT 
While 7M * 7 were in Tulpen, the fol- 
lowing obſervations, 1 115 yy e pied 
| in the abby papers: 1 31 


a 
3 ian tie . 7 x 11 3 


= Yeſterday was preſented t to > the 1 of: be, 
hy earl Percy, a, petition. in favour of Dr. Dodd, ſign- 
ed by twenty-three. thouſand... hands. n e Ser. 
4 n it is natural to conſider, i 125 17475 
That, in all countries, penal laws — been reh. 
s 4 as particular reaſons have emerged. 

That a life eminently beneficent, a 3 1 


© emi ood;, or even the power of being uſeful to 
« the dic have n n, to een the Ie of . 
* a delinquent... , bet 

Yaz. of 15 8 2 „That 


N 
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That no arbiter of life and death has ever been 
© cenſured for granting the life of * a criminal 1 to Koneit 
and powerful ſolicitation. os 
„That the man for whom a nation petitions muſt 
© be preſumed to have merit uncommon, in kind or 
© in degree; for, however the mode of collecting ſub- 


c ſcriptions, or the right of judgment exerciſed by the | 


© ſubſcribers, may be open to diſpute, it is, at leaft, 
plain, that ſomething is done for this man that was 
© never done for any other and government, which 


muſt proceed upon genere! views, may rationally | 


© conclude, that this man is ſomething better than other 
offenders have been, or has done iN more 
© than others have done. TM 


That though the people cammot julge of the ad- | 


_ © miniſtration! of juſtice ſo well as their Were de yet 
6 were voice has always been regarded. 

That this is a caſe in which the petitioners deter- 
mine againſt their own intereſt; thoſe for whoſe pro- 
2 tection the law was made, intreat its relaxation, at: 
© our governors *cannot be charged with the confe- 
« quences which the people bring upon themſelves. 

© That as this is a caſe without example, it wilt Pro- 
c „n, be without conſequences, and many ages will 

© clapſe before fuck a 2 ONT 56 1 1 by ſuck 
* man. N 


That enen ke be ſpared: Jude may be W. 
« tisfied With ruin, n — mer, aud 


72 That 1 the . Porte now. comit ati error, chick 


error is on the part of mercy: and that perhaps 
« hiſtory cannot ſhew a time, in which the life of 4 


« criminal, guilty of nothing above fraud, was refuſed” 


to the cry of nations, to the joint n = . 


c hog and twenty thouſand petitioners er 


be SAFE? 
* * 


H h 2 . | | W hile 


_ 


- 
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5 . While Dodd was waiting the event of the Series, 


bis wife and friends were not idle. Dr. Johnſon told 
me, that they had offered Akerman, the keeper of 
| Newgate, a thouſand pounds. to let him eſcape; and 
that failing, that a number of them, with bank: notes 


in their pockets, to the amount of five hundred pounds, 


had watched for a whole evening, about the door of = 


412 


the priſon, for an opportunity of corrupting the turn- 
Key, but could not ſucceed in the attempłt. 
When all hopes of a favourable anſwer to either of : 
the petitions were at an end, Johnſon. drew up for pub- 
lication a ſmall collection of what are called Sen. 
c « fional papers. by the late William Dodd, L. L. 


and five hundred copies thereof were, printed for the 


"benefit of his wife; but ſhe, conſcious that they were 


5 of of er huſband's s writing, would not conſent to 
7 70 publiſhed.;. and the whole number, except 
| Ty, 0 


three copies, was ſuppreſſed. The laſt office 


| he performed. For this. wretched man, was the compo- 
| fing a ſermon, which, he . 5 5 in the chapel of New- 


gate, on Friday 6th June, 17%, and which was ſoon 


after publiſhed with the title, of 5 g he S 


© Addreſs.” | 


Johnſon | had never { ſeen. the hs of Dodd in bis "life. 
His wife had found her way to him during his confine-: | 


"ment; and had — bim © ſtrongly in his behalf, 


BO he lamented his fate, as he wquld, have done 
of an intimate friend under the like circumſtances. 


"TY ad. £ 


: He was deeply concerned at the failure of the peti- 


| tions; ; and aſked, me at che time, if the requeſt con- 


ained in them Was not ſuch an one as ought. to have 
been. granted, to the prayer of twenty-three thouſand 
ſubjects ?. to, which I anſwered, that, the ſvbſcription . 


of popular petitions was a thing of courſe, and that, 


ud s 


therefore, the difference between twenty and twenty 


| nd names was 3 He further cen- 


* 1 
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ſured the clergy very ſeverely, for not interpoſing i in 


his behalf, and ſaid, that their inactivity aroſe from a 
paltry fear of being reproached with POT towards 
one of their own order. 
lere I cannot forbear remarking, an in 

in the opinion of Johnſon reſpecting the caſe of Dodd. 
He aſſiſted in the ſolicitations for his pardon, yet, in 
his private judgment, he thought him unworthy of it, 


having been known to ſay, that had he been the ad- 


viſer of the king, he ſhould have told him that, in par- 
doning Dodd, his juſtice, in remitting the Perreaus to 
- their ſentence, would have been called in queſtion. 1 


About this time, Dr. Johnſon changed his dwelling 


in Johnſon's court, for a ſomewhat larger in Bolt court, 
Fleet ſtreet, where he commenced an intimacy | with 
the landlord of it, a very worthy and ſenſible. man, 
fome time fince deceaſed, Mr. Edmund Allen the prin- 
ter. Behind it was a garden, which he took delight 
in watering; a room on the ground- floor was aſſigned 
to Mrs. Williams, and the whole of the two pair of 
| fairs floor was made a repoſitory for his books; one 


of the rooms thereon being his ſtudy. Here, in the 


intervals of his reſidence at Streatham, he received the 
viſits of his friends, and, to the moſt intimate of them, 
ſometimes gave, not inelegant dinners: - .. 5 

Being at eaſe in his circumſtances, and free Sor 


that ſolicitude which had embittered the former part , 


of his life, he ſunk into indolence, till his faculties 
' ſeemed to be impaired : deafneſs grew upon him; long 
intervals of mental abſence interrupted his converſa- 


. tion, and it was difficult to engage his attention to any * 


ſubject. His friends, from theſe f. ymptoms, concluded, 


that his lamp was emitting its laſt rays, but the lapſe 
ofa ſhort err — 55 them 5 ee to the con. 
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5 which are now becom 


* 
"ll THE, LITE o'r 


In the year 1774, the long-agitated queſtion of lite- 

rary prop received a final deciſion, on an appeal to 
the ſupr e judicature of this kingdom, whereby it 

was, in effect, declared, that ſuch property was merely 
ideal, and exiſted only in imagination“. The imme- 
diate conſequence of this determination was, a ſcramble 
of the loweſt and leaſt principled of the bookſellers, 
for the jewel thus caſt among them. Regardleſs of 
that. obvious rule of natural juſtice, which gives the 
poſſeſſor a right to what he has purchaſed, they printed. 
books, for the copy-right whereof very large ſums 
had been paid by bookſellers, who, for their liberality 
to authors, and the encouragement by them given to. 
voluminous works, had been looked. on and acknow- 
led ged as the patrons of literature. Among theſe 
numerous depredators was one, who projetted a an edi- 


In the arguments in ai caſe, on a al verdick, in the court 
of King „bench, it was admitted, that precedents, directly to the 
point, ere wanting: it was, therefore, determined by lord Manſ- 
field and two other judges, Yates alone diſſenting, upon the ſimple 

principles of natural juſtice and moral fitneſs, that the right contended 
for did exiſt; and that theſe are part of the law of England is aſſerted, 
and has ever been underſtood. Vide Dodderidge's * Engliſh Lawyer, 
Page 154 to 161, and Doctor and Student paſſim. Nevertheleſs, in 
the argument of an appeal to the lords from a decree of the court of 
Chancery in 1774, it was contended, that, in new caſes, the judges had 
no right to decide” by the rules of moral fitneſs and equitable right, 
but were to be ruled by precedents alone. An objection the more 
remarkable, as coming from men who are known to deſpiſe the ſtudy 
of "antiquity, to have ridiculed the peruſal of records, and to have 
treated with the utmoſt ſcorn, what they are pleaſed to term, black- 
letter learning. If this be law, and every judicial determination needs 
2 precedent, we are left at a loſs to account for thoſe early and ori- 
ginal OE FITS fox which no precedent could- be found, but 
amental principles of law : ſuch, for in- 
fiance; ag that a bare right of action is not aſſignable; that, of things 
fixed. to, the freehold, felony. cangot be committed; that a releaſe to 
oye treſpaſſer is a releaſe ; and numberlęſs others. Lord Hard- 
wicke has been known — for precedents, * when 
— to ſay— Iwill make one. 
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tion of the Engliſh poets, which, by advertiſements 
conceived in the moſt hyperbolical terms, and calcu- 
lated to impoſe upon the credulity . the ignorant 
was obtruded on the public. 
The bookſellers, againſt wholg nd this intende 
publication was likely to operate, Mages their right 


above defign by meſne ji ag fn thoſe ever | 
reſpectable men the Tonſons, who had purchaſed them 
of their authors. To check this attempt, therefore, 
they determined themſelves to publiſh. an edition of 
the poets, and, in order to obtain for it a preferencę, 
engaged Jchnſon to write the lives of all, or the chief 
of them; and he undertook and executed the taſk 
with great alacrity, and in a manner that 1 nat 
the leaſt decline of his faculties. Sha 
| When Johnſon had cerned on this w—_ = 
was to ſeek for the beſt mode of executing it. On a 
hint from a literary lady of his acquaintance and mine, 
he adopted, for his outline, that form in which the 
counteſs D' Aunais: has drawn up the memoirs of the 
French poets, in her Recueils des plus belles pieces 
des Poetes Francois; and the foundation of his work 
was, the lives of the dramatic poets. by Langbaine, 
and the lives of the poets at large by. Winſtanley, 
and that more modern one than either, their lives by 


Giles Jacob, whoſe information, in many inſtances, | 
was communicated by the. perſons themſelves. Never- ' 


theleſs, the materials which Johnſon: had. to work on 
were very ſcanty. He was never a ſedulous enquirer 
after facts or aneedotes, nor very accurate in fixing 
dates: Oldys was the inan of all others the beſt qua- 
lified for ſuch an employment; 3 Johnſon's talent was 
diſquiſition; à genius like his, diſdained fo ſervile a 
labbur. Whenever, therefore; he found himſelf at a 
loſs for ſuch intelligence as his work required, he avail- 
bei 4 1 ap TY en ed 
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ed himſelf of the induſtry of a friend or two, who took 
pleaſure in furniſhing him with ſuch particulars as are 
to be found in the lives of Addiſon, Prior, Pope, Swift, 
Gay, and a few others, whoſe perſons, habits, and 
characters, ſome yet, or very lately living, were able, 
either from their ee ene or een tra- 
dition, to deſcribeQ.é . lr n 
The bock came :abev! in the Joi 17 WR in ten 
ſmall volumes, and no work of Johnſon has been more 
celebrated. It has been ſaid to contain the ſoundeſt 
principles of «criticiſm, and the moſt judicious examen 
of the effuſions of poetic genius, that any country, not 
excepting France, has to ſhew; and ſo much of this is 
true, that, in our peruſal of it, we find our curioſity, 
as to facts and circumſtances, abſorbed: in the contem- 
plation of thoſe penetrating reflſections and nice dif- 
internet deck ure far the greater part of it. 
It is, nevertheleſs, to be queſtioned, whether John- 
ſon poſſeſſed all the qualities of a'critic, one of which 
ſeems to be a truly poetic faculty. This may ſeem a 
ſtrange doubt, of one who has transfuſed tlie: ſpirit of 
one of Mr. Pope's fineſt poems into one written by 
Himſelf ina dend language; and, in two inſtances; nearly 
equalled the greateſt of the Roman! ſatyriſts. By:the 
poetic faculty, I mean that power which is tlie reſult:of 
à mind ſtored with beautiful images, and which exerts 
itſelf in creation and deſcription: of this. Johnſon was 
totally devoid. His organs, imperfect as they were, 


Teould cone te bis imagination but little of that intel- 


Agence which forms the poetic character, and iproduces 
that enthufiaſm which diſtinguiſſies it. If GP his 
ability by Shakeſpeare's om oa EP Shy" 
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r © And, as imagination bodies forth | Set 
Ihe forms of things unknown, the poet's San ; 


Turns them to ſhapes, and gives to 558 nothing 
A local — and a name: 


: 1 wilta 8 deficient. We ie chat Ta. . 8 
this power; that he had no eye that could be ſaid to 
roll or glance, and, therefore, that all his conceptions 
of the grandeur and magnificence of external objects, 

of beautiful ſcenes, and extenſive proſpects, were 
derived from the reports of others, and conſequently 
were but the feeble impreſſions of their archetypes; 
ſo that it may be ee, ae either e 
or e EE. | 


ef Such ache as 5 youthful ports dream,” ein 


were ever confentae: to his vip. he 
This defect in his. imaginative faculty, . may. well ac 
coma for the frigid commendation which Johnſon, be- 
ſtows on Thomſon, and other of the deſcriptive. pocts, 
on many fine paſſages in Dryden, and on. the Henry 
and. Emma of Prior. Moral ſentiments and verſifica- 
tion, ſeem chiefly to have engaged his attention, and on 
theſe his criticiſms are accurate, but ſevere and not al- 
ways impartial. His avowed fondneſs. for rbyme is 
one of the blemiſhes in his judgment: he entertained 
it in; oppoſition to Milton, and cheriſhed it through the 
Whole of his life; and it led him into many errors. 
| Dryden had his doubts: about the preference of rhyme 
to blank verſe; and I have heard Johnſon⸗ accuſe him 
for want of principle in this reſpect, and of veering 
about in his opinion on the ſubject. No web er 
tion could faſten on himſelf. | 


2 oe . 


= That: enten had no ſenſe of the 1 of mu- 
If would frequently. nn 5 
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defect left him not without the power of deriving 


pleaſure from metrical harmony, from that commix- 


ture of long and ſhort quantities, which the laws of 
proſody have reduced to rule, and from whence ariſes 
a delight in thoſe whoſe ear is unaffected by conſonance. 


The ſtrokes on the pulſatile inſtruments, the drum for 


inſt anee, though they produce monotonous ſounds, have, 
if made by rule, mathematical ratios of duple, and triple, 
with numberleſs fractions and admit of an infinite 


variety of combinations, which give pleaſure to the au- 
ditory faculty; but of this Johnſon ſeems alſo to have 


been inſenſible. That his own numbers are ſo har- 
monious as, in general, we find them, muft have been 
the effect of his ſedulous attention to the writings of 


: Dryden and Pope, and the diſcovery of ſome ſecret 


in their verſification, of which he was able to avail 
bimſelf. 

If Johnſon be to be e among W poets in 
whom 'the powers of underſtanding g. more than thoſe 


of the imagination, are ſeen to exiſt, we have a reaſon 


for that'coldneſs and inſenſibility which he ſo often dif- 
covers in the courſe of this work; and, when we re- 
collect that he profeſſed himſelf to be a faſtidious critic, 
we are not to wonder, that he is ſometimes backward 
in beſtowing applauſe on pafſages that ſeem to merit it. 
In fhort,' he was a ſerupulous eſtimator of beauties and 
blemiſhes,” and poſſeſſed a ſpirit of criticiſm, Which _ 
long exerciſe, may be faid to have become mechanical. 
So nicely has he balanced the one againſt the other, 
that, im forme” inſtances, he has made neither ſeaſe 
preponderate, and, in others, by conſidering the failings 
of his authors as poſitive demerit, he has left ſome ce- 
lebrated names in a ſtate ef reputation below mediocri- 
ty. A ſpirit like this, had befbre actuated him in his 


preface do Shakeſpeare, in Which, by a kind of arithj- 
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ings, he has endeavoured to fink him in the opinion of 
his numerous admirers, and to perſuade us, againſt rea- 
| Jon and our own feelings, that the former are annihi- 

lated by the latter. | 

His cenſures of the writings vol lord Lyteelton, and 

of Gray, gave great offence to the friends of each: : 
the firſt coſt him the friendſhip of a lady, whoſe re- 
marks on the genius of Shakeſpeare have' raiſed her to 
a degree of eminence among the female writers of this 
time; and the ſuppoſed injury. done by him to the me- 
mory of Gray, is reſented by the whole (univerſity of 
Cambridge. The character of Swift he has ſtigmatiz- 
ed with the brand of pride and ſelfiſhneſs, ſo deeply 
impreſſed, that the marks thereof ſeem indelible. In 
the praiſes of his wit, he does him no more than juſ- 
tice; of his moral qualities, he has made the moſt; 
and of his learning, of which Swift poſſeſſed but a very 
| ſmall portion, he has ſaid nothing. Few can be offend- 

ed at Johnſon's account of this man, whoſe arrogance 
and malevolence were a reproach to human nature; 
and in whoſe voluminous writings little is to be found, 
that can conduce to the improvement or benefit of 
mankind, or, OY that i it be” 28 a deer g 

to publiſh. 
In his own Aiden 4 FRO ves of 2 poets, 
Johnſon gave the preference to that of Cowley, as con- 
taining a nicer inveſtigation and diſcrimination of the 
characteriſtics of wit, than is elſewhere to be found. 
Others have affigned to Dryden's life the pre-eminence. 
Upon: the whole, it is a finely written, and an entertain- 
ing book, and is likely to be coeval with the HORNY bf 
the beſt of the writers whom it celebrates. 

To the life of Pope, he thought proper to n a 
criticiſm on the epitaphs of that poet, written fore 
years before, and inſerted in a monthly pamphlet, in- 
titled « The Viſitor,” in which he detects a great num- 
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ber of faculty paſſages and puerile ſentiments. An at- 
tempt. of the like kind had formerly been made by 
Concanen, one of the Dunciad heroes, in a paper call- 
ed © The Speculatiſt, firſt publiſhed in one of the pe- 
riodical papers of the day, and afterwards collected in- 
to an octavo volume; but it went no farther than to a 
cenſure of the inſcription on Craggs's monument in 
Weſtminſter abbey, which, by the way, was never in- 
tended for an epitaph, but is an eulogium on that ſtateſ- 
man, taken from Pope's Epiſtle to Mr. Addiſon, oc- 
caſioned by his dialogues on medals.” Johnſon has no- 
ticed, this and apologizing for ſome faults in it, imputes 
them, in his ſtrong manner of expreſſion, to the violence 
with which the lines were torn from the original. The 
whole of Concanen's criticiſm turns upon the length 
of the inſcription, which is fix lines, and, by a ſtrange 
blunder of Pope, is recommended as a motto for the 
ſuppoſed medal to be ſtruck in commemoration of his 
ſervices, and gives occaſion to the critic to aſl ——* ;' 
© this a motto for a medal or a mill- ſtoneꝰ 
But Johnſon, who never examined the writings of 
any author, but with an eye the moſt penetrating, has 
taken a nearer view of theſe compoſitions of Pope, as 
they appear in his works, and diſcovered, that ſcarce 
any one of them, notwithſtanding the beauty of ver- 
ſification which they diſplay, will bear the teſt of ſound 
criticiſm. For his remarks on them, this is no fit 
place: the inquiſitive reader is therefore referred for 
the peruſal of them to the life of Pope, among the 
poets; and for farther information on the ſubject of 
mon tal inſcriptions, to An Eflay « on ene 
among his philological tracts. | | 
All that is neceſſary to mls on: en examen of 
B a. epitaphs i 8, that, in one inſtance, it was produc- 
= of a ſingy lar event, the total eraſure of that epi- 
80 Goat Rneller's monument in Weſt⸗ 
2 miniſter 
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minſter abbey, which had long been objected to, as 
being a very indifferent imitation of cardinal Bembo's 
famous diſtich on Raphael; and it ſeems; that the 
author thought ſo, for, in the later nenn of his NO 
os ee ite ee ee 


« We hic eſt Raphael, timuit quo folpite vinci 1 fora 
C Rerum magna parens, & moriente mori. . 


7 he had finiſhed the lives of the poets, 'Joktifori 
; contemplating the ſtrength of his mental powers, was 
ſo little ſenſible of any decay in them, that he enter- 
tained a deſign of giving to' the world a tranflation of 
that voluminous work of Thuanus, the hiſtory of his 
own times, an undertaking ſurely too laborious for 
one who had nearly completed the age of man, and 
| whoſe mind was generally occupied by ſubje&ts of great- 
er importance than any that relate to this World. But, 
in this eſtimate of his abilities, he ſoon found himſelf 
| deceived,” Sleepleſs nights, and the uſe: of opium, 
which he took in large quantities, alternately deprefled 
and raiſed his ſpirits, and rendered him an incompetent 
judge of his own powers, ſo that, had he purſued his 
reſolution, , he would, doubtleſs, have funk under the 
burden of io great a Mbodre e 273” NOS YO NT 
It may farther be queſtioned whether, upon trial, he 
5 would not have found himſelf unequal to the taſk of 
| transfuſing into an Engliſh verſion the ſpirit « of his au 
thor. ' Johnſon's 8 talent was original © thinking, . 21 
though” Be was ever able to expreſs his own ſentiments 
in nervous language, he did not always ſucceed in his 
| attempts to familiariſe the ſenſe of others; "his tranſ- 
lation of Pere - Lobo's voyage has little to "recoinitend 
it "bat the ſubject· matter. Among his | papers was 
found, a tranſlation from Salluſt of the « Bellum Cati- 
6 linarium, ſo ae and dee ragen. det the 
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4 it to appear Ou 1 been an indelible 0 dif- 
. his memory. | 
We muſt: now take ode leave of Jokinſdis as an au- 
as, and view him as a man worn out with literary 
labour and diſeaſe, contemplating his diſſolution, and 
exerting all his powers to reſiſt that conſtitutional ma- 
lady which now, more than ever, oppreſſed him. To 
divert himſelf from a train of thinking which often in- 
volved him in a labyrinth of doubts and difficulties 
touching a future ſtate of exiſtence, he ſolicited the 
frequent viſits of his friends and acquaintance, the 
moſt diſcerning of whom could not but ſee, that the 
fabric of his mind was tottering; 3 and, to allay thoſe 
ſeruples and terrors which haunted him in bis vacant 
hours, he betook himſelf to the reading of books of prac- 
tical divinity, and, among. the reſt, the writings, of Bax- 
ter, and others of the old puritan and non-conformin 8 di- 
vines. Of Baxter, he entertained A very high opinion, 
and often ſpoke of him to me as a man of great parts, 
profound learning, and | exemplary. piety ; he faid, of the 
office for the communion drawn, up by him and produ- 
ced at the ' Savoy-conference, that it was one of the fineſt 
compoſitions. of the ritual kind be had ever ſeen®. 
It was a baron to be wondered 115 that A ran 


7 


condemn; Rn or. heir "Ignorance, a as to hate for Ak princi- 
ples; by 3, Püt, is acquaintance with the world, and with 
the 7 ne 5 ſuch m latts, Foſter, Lardner, 
and Lowman, i increaſed, "theſe, prejudices were, greatly. 
ſoftened, Of the early guritar , be thought. their want. | 

| of . Kae was s atoned "for by their {kill in the 
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11 N ar the end of he firſt volume ot Dr. ear, abridge- 
ment of Mr. Baxter* 5 of his e Times. 
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Scriptures, and the holineſs of dei lives* 3 and, to juſ- 
tify his opinion of them, and their writings, he once ci- 
ted to me a ſaying of Howell i in one of his letters, that 
to make a man a complete Chriſtian, he muſt have the 
works of a Papiſt, the words of a Puritan, and the faith 
of a Proteſtantf. At times when he was moſt diſtreſſed, 
I recommended to him the peruſal of biſnop Taylor's 
Rules and Exerciſes, of holy Living and Dying,” and 
alſo; his Ductor Dabitantium,” a book. abounding in 
erudition, and moſt aptly ſuĩiting his circumſtances. Of 
EY e e he en the author at the head of 
| ; 3g 91 n all 


* Let as there a among t wa OY: as eminent "For their | ELLA | 
ing a their | piety, and, in juſtice to their memory, I will mention two of 
this character: the one was Gataker, well known for his excellent editi- 
on of the [Meditations of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, and his Com- 
mentary on the prophecy of Jeremiah; the other, a ſomewhat earlier 
writer, old Mr. Dod, ſurnamed the Decalogiſt, an exquiſite Hebrew ſcho- 
lara a man of Primitive ſanctity, and a paſſive con- conforming divine. 
His memory is not quite extinct among the diſſenters of the preſent age, 

for I remember, i in my youth, t to have ſeen, in the windowof an old book- 
ſeller of that denomination, a printed broad ſheet, with 2 wooden portrait 
at the top thereof, intitled © Mr. Dod's fayitigs, being 4 firing of reli- 
gious aphoriſms, intended to be ſtuck up in the houſes of! poor perſons: 
In Fuller's Worthies, page 181, andalſo.in his Church-hiſtory, book xi. 
page 219, are ſome particulars that mark his character, and in the latter, 
page 70, the following note of his fimplicity. © He was but coarſely 
uſed by the cavaliers, and when the ſoldiers, who came to plunder him, 
brought down the ſheets out of his chamber, into the rom where he | 
c fat by the fire-ſide, he, in their abſence to fenrch' for more, took one 
pair, and clapped them under his cuſhion whereon he lat, f. much pleaſ- 
ing himſelf, after their departure, that he had, as he ſaid; plundered the 
5 plunderers, ; and, by a lawful felony, bad ſaved ſo much of his on to 
„ himſelf. , He died the ſame year with archbiſhop Laud, 2646, * 

© with him, ; this author adds, che old puritan ſcemed to expire.” 


> DET 


+ Howell's Letters, book i i. letter I 18 The author muſt here be u- 
derſtood to mean proteſtants 'of the eſtabliſhed church, for'the puritans 
are alſd proteſtants. This dictum carries the more weight with it; a8 it 
comes from a man whoſe ſentiments, reſpecting ſectaries may be infer- 
red from the following paſſage in another of his letters If I hate 
it is thoſe ſchiſmatics that puzzle the ſweet peace of the church; To 
that I could be content to ſee OY go to Hell on a Brownilt's 

back. Bock i i. letter * „ By 13 
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all the divines that have ſucceeded the fathers, he ſaid, 


that in the reading thereof, he had found little more 
than he brought himſelf; and; at the mention of the 
latter, he ſeemed to ſhrink. His Greek teſtament was 


generally within his reach, and he read much in it. He 


was competently killed" in the writings of the fathers, 


yet was he more converſant with thoſe of the great Eng- 


liſh church-men, namely, Hocker, Usher, Mede, 


Hammond; Sanderſon, Hall, and others of that claſs. 


Dr. Henry More, of Cambridge, he did not much af- 


| fect: he Was à platoniſt, and; in Jehnſon's opinion; a. 


viſionary. He would frequently cite from him, and 


laugh at, a paſſage to this effect: — ( At the conſumma- 
« tion of all things, it ſhall come to paſs, that eternity 5 


«ſhall hake hands with opacity, He had never, till I 


mentioned him, heard of Dr. Thomas Jackſon, of 
Corpus Cbriſti college, Oxon: Up pon my recommenda- 
tion of his Works, in three folio, volumes, he made me 
2 nen. to wor and oy ar _ Ivo are not to 


8 Quits, but ee alide, pig that che 


main deſign of it was to p 


ote monaſtic piety, and in- 


— It is 5 0 great matter to. five. Tovingly. with good-na- 


: culcate eccleſiaſtical obedience, - One ſentiment therein, 
he, however, greatly applaudedd and I find it adopted 
by biſhop Taylor, "who  givesit i in'the following words: 


21 7 


c tured, with humble and meek perſons; but he that -K 


membering, that our true ſo- 


4 ſuffering and forbearing, rather than in eontention 
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» can do ſo with the froward, with che wilful, and the + 
ignorant, with'the nent and peryerſe, he only. hath | 
true charity. 5 Always reme 

lid peace, the peace of God, contilts rather i in compli-, 
58 ance Ku tl ni a in being complied. with Un 
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tis the courſe of theſe ſtudies, he exerciſed his pow- 


ers of eloquence, in the compoſition of forms of devoti- 
on, adapted to his circumſtances and the ſtate of his 
mind at different times. Of theſe, a ſpecimen has lately 
been given to the public. He alſo tranſlated into Latin 
many of the collects. i in our liturgy. This was a practice 
which he took up in his early years, and continued 
through his life, as he did alſo the noting down the par- 
ticular, occurrences of each day thereof, but in a looſe 
and deſultory way, in books of various forms; | and! in no 
* or continued ſucceſſion. e 
e ſeemed to acquieſce in that famous fapivg: of John 
Valdefo, which induced the emperor Charles the fifth 
to reſign his crown, and betake himſelf to religious re- 
tirement; Oportet inter: vitæ negotia, et diem mortis, 
ſpatium aliquod intercedere“, nevertheleſs, he was 
but an ill huſband of his time. He was, throughout his 
life, making reſolutions: to riſe at eight, no very early 
hour, and breaking them. The viſits of idle, and ſome 
of them very worthleſs perſons, were never unwelcome 
to;him; and though they interrupted him in his ſtudies 
and meditations, yet, as they gave him opportunities of 
; diſcourſe, and furniſhed him with intelligence, he ſtrove 
rather to protract than ſhorten or diſcountenance them 
and, when abroad, ſuch was the laxity of his mind, 
tkat he conſented to the doing of many things, other- 
wiſe indifferent, for the Swe reaſon dN er would 
drive on tine. | 
Of his viſitors at this time 80 8 was one, iy having 
3 the ſtate of his mind at different periods, and his 
| habitual dread of inſanity, I was greatly deſirous of calm- 
ing his mind, and rendering him ſuſceptible of the many 
enjoyments of which I thought him then in poſſefſion, 
| Cs a n, income, tolerable health, a high 
Trot © an 1 degree 
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It is fit, that between tie buſineſs of life, and the oy of Gath, 
.fome ſpace ſhould i rene 
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ö degree: of repitation for his m oral qualities and lterary | 


ſenſible of i its obligation to Bim, and, laftly, that be had 


as few enemies as a man of his eminence could expect. 


On one day in particular, when I was ſuggeſting to him 


theſe and the like reflections, he gave thanks to Al- 


mighty God, but added, that notwithſtanding all the 


above benefits, the proſpect of death, which was now at 


no great diſtance from him, was become terrible, and 
that he could not think 1 it "YE with grow: 8 0 and 
ne of mind. on 

I was very much ele and ſhocked at ich 14. 
claration from fuch a man, and told him, that from my 
long acquaintance with him, 1 conceived his life to have 
been an uniform courſe of virtue, that he had ever 
ſhewn a deep ſenſe of, and zeal for, religion, and that, 


botk by his example and his writings, he had recom- 


| "mended the practice of it: that he had not reſted, as 
many do, in the exerciſe of common honeſty, avoiding 


the groſſer enormities, yet rejecting 'thoſe advaptages 


1 that 1 from. the wander of divine ere 5 008 that | 


— in his ind the ſeeds b Bede, and was: bes 


come habitually pious. ' Theſe ſuggeſtions | made” little 


_ impreffion on him: he lamented the indolence in which 
he had ſpent his life, talked of ſecret tranſgreſſions, and 


ſeemed deſirous of telling me more to that purpoſe than 3 
1 was willing to hear. in 3994 
From theſe perturbations of ind; he had, Phe, | 
at times, relief. Upon a viſit, that I made him Tome 
months after, 1 found him much altered in his ſenti- 


ments. He ſaid that, having reflected on the tranſac- 


tions of his life, and acknowledged his fins before God, 
he felt within himſelf a confidence in his mercy, 'and 
that, truſting to the merits of his or, his mind 
was now in a Rate of es e. 
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In theſe diſcourſes, he would frequently mention, 
Vith great energy and. encomiums, the: penitence of the 
man who aſſumed the name, and by that I muſt call 
him, of George Pſalmanaazar, a Frenchman, but who 
pretended to be a native of the iſland of Formoſa, and 
a convert from paganiſm to Chriſtianity, and, as ſuch, 
received baptiſm. By the help of his great learning and 
endowments, he eluded all attempts to detect his impoſ- 
tures, but, in his more advanced age, became a fincere 
penitent, and, without any other motive than a ſenſe of 
his ſin, publiſhed a confeſſion of them, and begged the 
pardon of mankind in terms the moſt humble and affect- 
ing. The remainder of his life was exemplary, and he 
died in 1763. The habitation of this perſon was in 
Ironmonger- row, Old- ſtreet, Middleſex, in the neigh- 
bourhood whereof he was ſo well known and eſteemed, 
that, as Dr. Hawkeſworth once told me, ſcarce any per- 
ſon, even children, paſſed him without ſhewing him the 
uſual ſigns of reſpect. He was one of the writers of the 
Univerſal Hiſtory, and, by his intercourſe with the 
bookſellers it was, as I conceive, that at Johnſon became 
acquainted, with him“. | 
I mention the above a as well to corroborate 
thoſe teſtimonies of ' Johnſon's piety already extant, as 
to refute the objections of many infidels, who, defirous 
of having him thought to be of their party, endeavoured 
to make it believed, that he was a mere moraliſt, and 
that, when writing on religious ſubjects, he accommoda- 
ted himſelf to the notions of the vulgar: and alſo, be- 
cauſe a certain female ſceptic, of his acquaintance, was 
once heard to ſay, that ſhe was ſure Dr. Johnſon was 
too great a philoſopher to be a believer. \ 
From this digreſſion, which I mean as an intro 5 
: to certain e of his behaviour in his laſt illneſs, 
: Ii 5 hereafter 


For a more particular account of this extraordinary man, ſee be 
new and general Biographical Dictionary, in twelve volumes, 8v0. 
1774, in articulo, Ca 
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hereafter W 1 Renee to the future events of his 
life. In the year 1787, death put an end to the friend- 
ſhip that, for ſome years, had ſubſiſted between him 
and Mr. Thrale, but gave birth to a relation that ſeemed 
to be but a continuation of it, viz. that of an executor, 
the duties of which office involved in it the management 
of an immenſe trade, the diſpoſal of a large fortune, and 
the intereſts of children riſing to maturity. For the 
trouble it might create him, Mr. Thrale bequeathed to 
him, as he did to each of his other o a legaey 
of two hundred pounds 
Dr. Johnſon was not enough a man of the world 
to be capable alone of ſo important a truſt. Indeed, it 
required, for the execution of it, ſomewhat like a board, 
a kind of ſtanding council, adapted, by the ſeveral qua- 


| lifications of the individuals that compoſed. it, to all 


emergencies. Mr. Thrale wiſely foreſaw this, and 
aſſociated with Johnſon three other perſons, men of 
great: experience in buſineſs, and of approved worth 
and integrity. It was eaſy to ſee, as Johnſon was 
unſkilled in both money and commercial tranſactions, 
that Mr. Thrale's view, in conſtituting him one of his 
executors, could: only be, that, by his philoſophical 
prudence. and ſagacity, of which himſelf had, in ſome 
inſtances, found the benefit®, he might give a general 
direction to the motions of ſo vaſt a machine as they 
had to TOE 5 e he ok han think, that 


* A * years Fer a 5 Thrale 5 be an ee aroſe 


among the brewers to exceed each other in the magnitude of their 
veſſels for keeping beer to a certain age, probably taking the hint 


from the great tun at Heidelburg. One of that trade, I think it 
was Mr. Whitbread, had made one that would hold ſome thouſand 


barrels, the thought whereof troubled Mr. Thrale, and made him 


repeat, from Plutarch, a ſaying of Themiſtocles, The trophies of 
* Miltiades hinder my ſleeping; Johnſon, by ſober reaſoning, quiet- 
ed him, and prevented his expending a large ſum on what could be 
productive of no real beneſit to him or his trade. 
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the celebrity of Johnſon's character would give a luſtre 
to that conſtellation, in which he had thought proper 
to place him. This may be called vanity, but it ſeems 
to be of the ſame kind with that which induced Mr. 
Pope to appoint Mr. Murray, now earl of rear 
one of the executors of his will. 

No ſooner had this truſt e on 58 a he 
applied to me for advice. He had never been an exe- 
cutor before, and was at a loſs in the ſteps to be 
taken. I told him the firſt was proving the will, a 

term that he underſtood not. I explained it to him, 
as alſo the oath that would be tendered to him, faith- 
fully to execute it, to adminiſter: the teſtator's effects 
according to law, and to render a true account thereof 
when required. I told him that in this act he would 
be joined by the other executors, whom, as they were 
all men of buſineſs, he would do well to follo m. 
Johnſon had all his life long been uſed to lead, to 
direct, and inſtruct, and did not much reliſh the 
thoughts of following men, cho, in all the ſituations 
he could conceive, would have looked up to him: he 
therefore, as he afterwards confeſſed to me, began 
to form theories and viſionary projects, adapted AS well 
to the continuation and extenfion of the trade, which, a 
be it remembered, was brewing,” as the' diſpoſal of it 4 


5 but in this, as he alſo acknowledged, he found himſelf 
at a loſs. The other executors, after reflecting on the 


difficulty of conducting ſo large an undertaking, the 
diſagreeableneſs of an office that would render them, 
in effect, tax-gatherers, as all of that trade are, and 
place them in a ſituation between the public and the 
revenue, determined to make fale of the whole, and 
blew up Johnſon's ſchemes for their commencing brew- 
ers, into the air. In the carrying this reſolution into 
act, the executors had a great difficulty to encounter: 
1 Thrale's trade. had been improving for two gene- 
. 1 3 : _ _ <rations, 


2 


HCöHGHP oY o 
rations, and was become of ſuch an enormous magni- 
tude, as nothing but an aggregate of ſeveral fortunes 
was equal to; a circumſtance, which could not but 
affect the intrinſic value of the object, and increaſe the 


difficulty of finding purchaſers: of things indiviſible 


expoſed to ſale, an eſtimate may be formed, till their 


value riſes to a certain amount; but, after that, a con- 


ſiderable abatement from their intrinfic worth muſt be 


made, to meet the circumſtance of a paucity of pur- 
chaſers. This was the caſe in the fale of Pitt's 
diamond, which} in the ratio by which jewels are yalued 1 
was computed to be worth 225, oool. but, becauſe only 
a very few perſons were able to purchaſe it, was ſold to 
the laſt king of France for little more than 67, oool. 


This difficulty, great as it was, Mr. Thrale's exe- 


cutors found the way to ſurmount: they commenced 
a negociation with ſome perſons of worth and cha- 


racder, which, being conducted on both fides wit 


the trade, with all its appendagss, for which the con- 
ſideration was, an hundred and thirty-five thouſand 


pounds. Of this arduous tranſaction, Johnſon was 


little more than a ſpectator, and, when called upon to 
ratify it, he readily acquieſced.. There only remained 
for him to do juſtice-to the memory of him, whom he 
could not but conſider as both his friend and bene- 
factor, and this he did, by an exerciſe on 15 ee in 
the "owing monumental inſeri tion: : 


Hlic conditys uod 3 1 | 
HENRICAI. TM REAL. - 
Qui res ſeu civiles, ſeu domeſticas, ita egit, 
Vt vitam illi longiorem 8 ent; . 
8 Ita ſacres 
vt quam 3 effet habiturus prefeire. videreturz * 


Simplex, e arg leer Amilis, 


„ 


. 
, "Ng 


j 
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Nikil oſtentavit, aut arte Bean, aut cura 
FElaboratum. 62 ot e 
In ſenatu, xegi, eee, Sail 
FEY Fideliter ſtuduit; 15 4a ha 
val obſtrepentis contemptor animoſus : $.. 
Domi inter mille mercaturz negotia, 
Fe, elegantiam minimè — 
Amicis, quocunque modo laborantibus, 
Concillis, auctoritate, muneribus adfuit. 
Inter familiares, comites, convivas, EG = 
Tam facili fuit morum ſuavitate 
Ut omnium animos ad ſe alliceret ; . | 
Tam felici ſermonis libertate, - 
Ot nulli adulatus, omnibus placeret. 
5 Natus 1724. Ob. K oct bf antf 
| | Confortes tumuli habet Rodolphum patrem, 
Ser fortemque virum, et Henricum, 
Filium unicum, quem ſpei parentum 
Mors inopina decennem 
Preripuit. 
| | Ita 
Domus felix et opulenta, quam erexit 
45 auxitque pater, cum nepote decidit, 
Abi viatar, w 
Et vicibus rerum humanarum peripedtis IT 
Eternitatem cogita. 


_ 


The Ad 1 Mr. Thrale diflblved 452 friendſhi; p 
between him and Johnſon; but it abated not in the 
latter, that care for the intereſts of thoſe whom his 
friend had left behind him, which he thought himſelf 


- bound to cheriſh, as a living principle of gratitude. 
The fayours he had received from Mr. Thrale, were 
to be repaid by the exerciſe of kind. offices towards 
his relic and her children, and theſe,” circumftanced 
as Johnſon was ale pou be Je c6uncils, 


37 a(t 2411413 214 friendly 
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friendly admonit onition to tlie one, and preceptive i in- 
ſtruction to the others, both Which he was ever ready to 
interpoſe. Nevertheleſs, it Was obſerved by myſelf, 
and other of Johnſon's friends, that, ſoon after the 
deceaſe of Mr. Thrale, his viſits to Streatham became 
leſs and leſs frequent, and that he n avoided _ 
the mention of the place or family“. 
Having now no calls, and, as I pe very lttle 
temptation, to become a ſojourner, or even a gueſt, in 
the habitation of his departed friend, he had leiſure 
to indulge himſelf in excurſions to the city of his na- 
tivity, as alſo to Oxford; for both which places he ever 
entertained an enthufiaſtic affection. In the former, h 
he was kindly received, and reſpectfully treated, by 
Mrs. Lucy Porter, the dau ghter, by her former 
huſband, of his deceaſed wife, and in the latter, by 
the reverend Dr. Adams, who had been his tutor a t 
Pembroke college, and is now the head of that ſe- 
minary. While he was thus reſident in the univerſi- 


ty, he received daily proofs of the high eſtimation in 


which he was there held, by ſuch members of that 
body as were of the greateſt eminence for learning, or 
were any way diſtinguiſned for their natural or acquir- 
ed abilities. 

Beſides the places abs ye:mentioned, Johnen bad 
other ſummer-retreats, to which he was ever welcome, 
the ſeats of his friends in the country. At one of 
theſe, i in the year 1782, he was alarmed by a tumour, 
by ſurgeons termed a farcocele, that, as it increaſed, 


3 


. Nr ID Fin, =o at kengtb, hurried him to 


VVV town, . 
* It N that W hin a the. . there was 2 + rial 
taking of leave, for I find in his diary the following nota : © 18 


: NE AG ene; Thrale. I was much moved. 1 had 


© ſome F, with She ſaid that ſhe was lik iſe -af- 
1 ſected. I commended the es with great good wit o > God; 


r my petitions have been beware: | 


3 
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town, with a reſolution to ſubmit, if it ſhould be 


thought neceflary, to a dreadful chirur gical operation; 
but, on his arrival, one leſs ſevere reſtored him to a 
ſtate of perfect eaſe in the part affected. But he 
had diſorders of another kind to ſtruggle with: he 
had frequent fits of pain which indicated the paſſage 
of a gall-ſtone, and he now felt the preſſure of an 
aſthma, a conſtitutional diſeaſe with him, from which 
he had formerly been relieved by copious blee dings, 


but his advanced age forbade the repetition of them. 
In the beginning of the year 1782, death deprived 


him of his old friend and companion; he who had, for 


near forty years, had the care of his health, and had 


attended him almoſt conſtantly every morning, to en- 


quire after the ſtate of his body, and fill out his tea, 
the mute, the officious, and the humble Mr. Levett. 
Of this diſaſtrous event, as ſoon as it happened, 


Johnſon ſent to his friend, Dr. Lawrence, the follow- | 


ing account : 


© SIR, | 15 | Jan. 17, " 


c Our old fiend Mr. Levett, who was laſt night 


; c eminently chearful, died this morning. The man 


© who lay in the ſame room, hearing an uncommon 
© noiſe, got up, and tried to make him ſpeak, but 


c without effect. He then called Mr. Holder the 


© apothecary, who, though when he came he thought | 


© him dead, opened a vein, but could draw no blood. 


So has ended the long life of a very uſeful and very 


s © blameleſs man. 
| I am, Sir, 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
| : „San. Jonxson.“ 


* , £ 


— 


1 
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I find in one of Johnſon's diaries the following note: 
6 January 20, Sunday. Robert Levett was buried 
ein the church · yard of Bridewell, between one and 
two in the -afternoon. He died on Thurſday 17 
c about ſeven in the morning, by an inſtantaneous 


c death. He was an old and faithful friend. I have | 
© known him from about 46. Commendari. May 
God have had e Aer le have mercy: 


con mel! 
The grief which the loſs of 8 33 1 


ſon, ſeems to have been a frequent ſtimulative with 


him to compoſition. His ſenſe of Levett's worth he 
expreſſed in the following lines, which may, perhaps, 
contribute, more than any one circumſtance in his cha- 
racter, to keep the memory of his exiſtence alive: 


( Condemmn'd to hope's deluſive mine, 
c As on we toil from day to day, 

© By ſudden blaſt, or flow decline, 

OM Hs es comforts Pay: 


2. | 5 
oe Well tried through many a n Toh, 
, © See Levett to the grave deſcend z 


555 Officious, innocent, ſincere, 
1 Of ag friendleſs name che friend. 


| 3 5 
« Yer fil he fill affttion's eye als rn 
© Obſcurely wiſe, and coarſely , Fe £56 
© Nor, letter'd i ignorance, den KEV 
c TRE . to merit alte d. 5 


1 ben fainting attire calls for ald, +. 
And hov'ting death prepar'd the blow, 6's 


5 The vig rous remedy diſplayd, | 
= © The power of art, without the ſhow. 
Cp | TD 7 7 64 In 

4 
8 
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migry's darkeſt caverns known, | 
8 eee ee ee 500 | 
& c Where hopeleſs anguiſh pour'd his groan, 
200 © ON Os retir'd to die. Ir 


© Ge 
No ſummons moch d by chill delay. 
© No petty gain diſdain d by pride: 


The modeſt wants of ev'ry day, 1 | 
© The toil of ev'ry day fupply'd.' 


| i © Kite nietwan mail ke Ed 
Nor made a, pauſe, nor left a void; 
e And ſure the eternal Maſter found 
© The fingle talent well employ d. 
55 e 
© The buſy day, the peaceful night, 
Unfelt, uncounted, glided hy: 
hs His frame was firm, his pow'rs were height, 
£c © Fhough now bis 3 year was 5 
.. © Then with no throb of fiery pain, Tod 
No cold gradations of decay, | 
Death broke at once the vital chain, 
F SO freed his foul the nearet way: 


Alben ibn made of Jos 1783, Ws condlicnrins ful: 
_ tained a ſeverer ſhock than it had ever before felt: this 
wem rely, nn ſevere, 


that 
1 
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that it awakened him out of a ſound ſleep, and ren- 
dered him, for a ſhort time, ſpeechleſs. As it had 


not affected his intellectual powers, he, in that cum- 
bent poſture to which he was confined, attempted to 


repeat, firſt in Engliſh, then in Latin, and afterwards 


in Greek, the Lord's Prayer, but ſucceeded in only 
the laſt effort, immediately after which, finding himſelf 
again bereft of the power of ſpeech, he rang for his 
ſervant, and making figns for pen, ink, and paper, 
wrote and ſent the following note to his friend and 


. next · door ö Lear Alen _ of ann? = 


* N 
: * 


« Dear Sir, $35 $94 3 745 2 WIT Es 11 | 
© Tt hath pleaſed Almighty God this morning to 65 : 


_ © prive me of the powers of ſpeech ; and, as I do not 


© know. but that it may be his farther good pleaſure to 
« deprive me ſoon of my ſenſes,” I requeſt you will, on 


the receipt of this note, come to me, and act for me, 
© as the nn, of my caſe may require. „ 


© I am, ſincerely, 
£c Tour 8, 


«8. J onnson. 
Mr. Allen ones 1 to his aMitance; and, 


in the morning, diſpatched a meſſage to Dr. Heber- 


den and Dr. Brockleſby, who, in a few days, ſo far 


_ relieved him, that his {| peech became, to a good degree, 
articulate, and, till his organs began to tire, he was 


able to hold. converſation: - By the ſkill and attention 


of theſe two worthy perſons, he was, at length, reſtor- 
ed to ſuch a degree of health that, on the 25th of the 


ſame month, he was able to water his garden, and had 


no remaining ſymptoms of diſeaſe, excepting that his 
legs were obſerved to be ſwoln, and he had ſome pre- 


ſages of an hydropic affection. Theſe gave him ſome 
2 and induced him to n more I 
= | . | NI n 


} 


— 
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chan de Bas gas. done c, the variations of the 
ſtate of his health. 0 

But bodily aMiftions were not His aha ay bis had 
to undergo.” He had been a mourner for many friends, 
and was now in danger of loſing one, who had not 
only cheared him in his ſolitude, and helped him to 
paſs with comfort thoſe hours which, otherwiſe, would 
have been irkſome to him, but had relieved him from 
domeſtic cares, regulated and watched over the ex- 
pences of his houſe, and kept at a diſtance ſome of 
thoſs neceſſitous viſitants, towards whom his bounty, 
though it had ſeldom 1 Pu sg "_ Te 
been exerciſed. th 

This perſon was Mrs. Williams) ideals 
hiſtory is related among the events recorded in the fore- 
going pages. She had for ſome months been declining, 
and during the doctor's late illneſs was confined to her 
bed. The reſtoration of his health made it neceſſary 
for him to retire into the country; but, before his 
departure, he COMPETE _ ups how of the en 
| 1 prayer. un 2 i} be 
_ © Almighty God, who! in "RY hes aden haſt 
0 ſhown mercy to me, and now ſendeſt to my compa- 
nion diſeaſe and decay, grant me grace ſo to employ 
© the life which thou haſt prolonged, and the faculties 
which thou haſt preſerved, and ſo to receive the 
admonition, which the ſickneſs of my friend, by thy 
appointment, gives me, that I may be conſtant in 
all holy duties, and n e at W to 1 
| POOP 6 G9” OWE abbot gs WB MEN 6S . 


: a 1 . * . 
7 "SF 1 1.5 2 1 iz £2 * — £ es Th 


* ot bie , being fined with the pally, 6nd. in = fol 


; . Ing note, 
5 « June 16. 1 went to bed, and, as I conceive, abou 3 in the mors- | 
85 ing, I had a ſtroke of the pally. e A 


6 2999 1 ane ier De. Heberden' and Dr. Brockleſby God 


| © bleſs th 
29. Dr. Hebelden took leave. 
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permit, O Lord, thy unworthy creature to offer 
© up this prayer for Anna Williams, now languiſhing 
upon her: bed, and about to recommend herſelf to 


< thy infinite mercy. O God, who deſireſt not the 


death of a ſinner, look down with mercy upon her: 


« forgive her ſins, and iſtrengthen her faith. Be mer- 


© ciful, O Father of mercy, to her and to me: guide 


us by thy holy ſpirit through the remaining part of 


c life; ſupport us in tlie hour of death, and pardon 


us in the 2 2 e ne a aue. 


Amen. 5 


During W e viz. on = ab. Gath 


from all her cares and troubles by an eaſy death, for 


0 day of September 1783, Mrs. Williams: mas. releaſed 


which ſhe was well prepared. The. laſt. offices were 


about her in the time of her ilineſs, and er, ge 
eck ro baralb the affiſtunee.in their lerer. 


| performed. for her by thoſe of her friends who were 


us 


At his return from London, Johnſon. and; himſelf 


— helpleſs condition: his habitual melan- 
choly had now a real ſubject to work on, and repre- 


ſented his houſe as a dreary manſion. Solitude was 
ever ungrateful to him, and the want of a companion, 
with whom he might paſs his evening hours, often 


drove him to ſeek relief in the converſation of perſons 
in all reſpects his inferiors. To talk much, and to be 


well attended to, was, throughout his life, his chief 


delight: his vein of diſcourſe, which has often enough 


been deſcribed, was calculated to attract the applauſe, 


and even admiration, of ſmall circles; to him, there- 
fore, a eonfraternity of perſons, aſſembled for the pur- 
poſe of free communication, or, in other words, a 
club, could not but be a ſource of pleaſure, and he 

now projected one, which will hereafter be deſcribed. 
7 In ny ANG of. mY ae he Was rg unleſs by 
? | : conceſſion, 
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— to-prefide, and, nan wg 
wy of enquiry and debate. _ . 
The death of Mr. Thrale, and Johnſon's eva 
ment from the dwelling and family of this his valued 
friend, have already been mentioned: it remains to 


fay of this event, that it was not followed by a total 


oblivion, on the part of his relict, of the intimacy 
that had ſubſiſted between him and her huſband, it 
appearing, that an intercourſe by letters was ſtill kept | 
up between them. It was, nevertheleſs, eaſy to diſeover 
by his converſation, that he no longer looked on himſelf 
as a welcome gueſt at Streatham, and that he did but 

m brook the change in his courſe of life that he nor 
experienced. He had, for near twenty years, partici- 
Pated i in moſt of thoſe enjoyments that make wealth 
and a ce deſirable; had partaken, in common with 
their owners, of the delights of a villa, and the con- 
venience of an equipage; and had been entertained 
with a variety of amuſements and occupations. In 
ort, during the whole of that period, his life had 
pt ets ee 30 e of ſuch. = 
| voun to make it. 

That this eech friendſhips! ſubliſed Se log oy 
it did, was a ſubject of wonder to moſt of Joh 
Intimates, for ſuck were his habits of living, that . 
was by no means à deſirable inmate. His unmanly | 
thirſt for tea made him very troubleſome. At Streat- 
ham, he would ſuffer the miſtreſs of the houſe to ſit 


up and make it for him, till two: or three hours after 


midnight. When, retired to reſt, he indulged himſelf 
in in the dangerous practice of reading in bed. It was a 


= very hard matter to get him decently dreſſed by dinner 


£ time,. even when ſelect companies were invited; and no 
e one could be ſure, that i in his table · converſation with 
ſtrangers, he would not, by contradiction, or the general 

| 8 885 of his * offend them. 

Theſe 


G 
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Ĩheſe irregularities were not only borne with'by Mr. 
Thrale, but he ſeemed: to think: them amply. atoned 

for by the honour he derived from ſuch a gueſt as no 
table in the three kingdoms could produce; but, he 
dying, it was not likely that the ſame ſentiments and 
opinions ſhould deſcend to thoſe of; his family who were 
left behind. Such a friendly connection and correſpon- 
between Johnſon and the widow, till ĩt was interrupted 
1 an event that will ſhortly be related. nod! oz 

I have in his diary met with ſundry: notre „ fonifying 
0 e while he was at Streatham, he endeavoured, by 
reading, to acquire a knowledge of the Dutch lan- 
guage, but that * progreſi.in the ſtudy Aab. e | 
TE flow. "Sorry 255 5 Mat in 1 Tn 
It has been * 5 Wat being ei 

A; a paralyſis about the month of June 1783, Smits 
2 far recovered therefrom, as to entertain a hope, that he 
had nearly worn out all his diſorders. What a man 
am L! ſaid he to me, in the month of November fol- 
lowing, who have got the better of three diſeaſes, the 
6 palſy, the gout, and the aſthma, and can now enjoy 
_ © the converſation. of my friends, without the interrup- 
tions of + weakneſs or pain Jo theſe: flattering 
teſtimonies I muſt add, that zin this ſeeming ſpring- 
tide of his e and ſpirits, he wrote me the follow- 
peas Lo boat wear oral in Form: 181.108 Irie "© 

| | 966: i ch dane i e a crane 


* 72 2 
5 . | > 41 . 3 
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As Mr. * was Ul wick me e of old Friends s 

© and paſt times, we warmed FSI into 2a wiſh, that 
© all who remained 'of the club ſhould 1 meet and dine 
© at the houſe which once was Horfeman's, in Ivy lane. 
0 55 have undertaken t ty o ſolicit you, : od therefore defire. 
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c you to tell on what day next week you can conve- 
| bi bn, meet your old friends. . 
I am, Sir, 1 

0 "Nu moſt humble dit, | 
72 55 | © SAM. Jounson,” | . 


0 Bolt 8 Nov. 225 8 


Our intended meeting was prevented by a circum- 
Nance, which the Mets note will Au e 


6 Dear 818, 55 5 PORE. 
© In perambulating try lane: Mr. Ryland found 
« neither our landlord Horſeman, nor his ſucceflor. 
The old houſe is ſhut up, and he liked not the ap- 
« pearance of any near it: he, therefore, beſpoke our 
dinner at the Queen's Arms, in St. Paul's church 
« yard, where, at half an hour after three, your com- 
« pany will be deſired to-day, by Rows who remain of | 
© our former ſociety. | 
Tour humble ſervant, 
| «Dec: 2 ¾ Joanson.“ 


| With this invitation I chearfully complied, and met, 
at the time and place appointed, all who could be mufſ- 
tered of our ſociety, namely, Johnſon, Mr. Ryland, 
and Mr. Payne of the bank. When we were collected, 
the thought that we were ſo few, occafioned- ſome me- 
lancholy reflections, and I could not but compare our 
meeting, at ſuch an advanced period of life as it was to 
us all, to that of the four old men in the * Senile Col- 
loquiun' of Eraſmus: We dined, and in the even- 
ing regaled with coffee. At ten, we broke up, 
mk to the regret of Johnſon, who propoſed ſtaying; 
but finding us inclined to ſeparate, he left us, with a 
"0's pa: ts lng ohne ee mea whe gat lamenting 
TB LS ane E e ee e 4 


\ 


„ „ %% „ 6 
that he was ee to Stade 98 chearlcſs medi- 


tation. 

Johnſon had i, a 1 like this,” once a 
month, and we had one more; but, the time ap- 
preaching. for a third, he began to feel a return of 
ſome of his complaints, and ſignified a wifh, that we 
would dine with him at his own houſe 3 and atcord- 
ingly; we met there, and were a chenrfully enter- 
tained by him. 

A few days after, he FS, for me, and rd me, 
that he had. diſcovered in himſelf the ſymptoms of a 
dropſy, and, indeed, his very much increaſed bulk; and 
the ſwoln appearance of his legs, ſeemed to 8 no 
leſs. He told me, that be was deſirous of making a 
will, and requeſted me to be one of his executors ; upon 
my conſenting to take on me the office, he gave me to 

underſtand, that he meant to make a proviſion for his 
ſervant Frank, of about 70l. a year for life, and con- 
certed with me a plan for inveſting a ſom ſufficient 0 
for the purpoſe: at the ſame time he opened to me the 
ſtate of circuniſtances, ; and the amount of what he 0h 
to diſpoſe of. | | 
In a viſit, which T1 made kim in a few . in con- 
ſequence of a very preſſing requeſt to ſee me, I found 
him labouririg under great dejection of mind. He 
bade me draw near him, and ſaid; he wanted to enter 
into a ſerious converſation with me; and, upon my ex- 
preſſing a willingneſs to join in itz he; with a look that 
cut me to the heart, told ine, that he had the proſpect 
of death before him, and that he dreaded to meet 
his Saviour. I could not but be aſtoniſhed at ſuch a 
declaration, and adviſed him, as I had done once before, 
to reflect on the courſe of his life, and the ſervices he 
f had rendered to the cauſe of religion. and virtue, as 
well. by his example, as his writings; to which he an- 
tered, that he had written as a philoſopher, but had 
A | | not 


ds 
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not lived ne 6nd. In * eſtimation of his ue 
he reaſoned thus. Every man knows his own ſins, 
and alſo, what grace he has reſiſted. But to thoſe of 
others, and the circumſtances under which they were 
committed, he is a ſtranger : he is, therefore, to look - 
© on himſelf as the greateſt ſinner that he knows of*.” 


At the concluſion of this argument which he ſtrongly 


enforced, he uttered this paſſionate exclamation, —*Shall 
I, who have been a teacher of W m be * 


© caſtaway Pos 


Much to the fangs purpole paſſed betwena. us in "YY - 


1 4 other converſations that I had with him, in all 
which I could not but wonder, as much at the freedom 
with which he opened his mind; and the compunc- 


tion he ſeemed to feel for the errors of his paſt life, 
as I did, at his making choice of me for his confeſſor, 
knowing full well . OE Ty I was. 1 _ | 
an office. | 
It was on a Thurſday that I nd this 3 


with him: and here, let not the ſupercilious lip of 
ſcorn protrude itſelf, while I relate that, in the cours 


thereof, he declared his intention to devote the whole 
of the next day to faſting, humiliation, and ſuch other 
devotional exerciſes, as became a man in his ſituation; 
On the Saturday following, I made him a viſit, and, 
upon entering his room, obſerved in his countenance 


ſuch a ſerenity, as indicated that ſome remarkable criſias 
of his diſorder had produced a change in his feelings, + 
He told me, that, purſuant to the reſolution he had : 
mentioned to me, he had ſpent the preceding day in 
an abſtraction from all wordly concerns; that to pre- 
vent interruption, he had, in the morning, ordered 
| Frank not to admit any one to him, and, the "IM 


5 d K k 2 ie | ter 


ſe *1 S264 thachake R "Poe n and 
holy life, a hook whey 1 * very copyerſant with, and often | 
25 commended. 5 * | 


j 
| 
| 
f 
| 
| 
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ter to Aue the charge, had added 8 words 8 
For your maſter is preparing himſelf to die.“ He 


: derer. | 


then mentioned to me, that, in-the.courſe of this exer- 
ciſe, he found himſelf relieved from that diſorder which 
had been growing on him, and was become very op- 
preſſing, the dropſy, by a gradual evacuation of water 
to the amount of twenty pints, a like inſtance whereof 
he had never WE: NG id Og: * 


thought of it. 


I was well aware of the n chat fu perfttion nd 
enthuſiaſm will lead men, and how ready ſome are to 
attribute favourable events to ſupernatural cauſes, and 
faid, that it might ſavour of preſumption to ſay that, 
in this inſtance, God had wrought-a miracle; yet, as 
divines recognize: certain diſpenſations of his provi- 


dience, recorded in the Scriptures by the denomination 


of returns of prayer, and his omnipotence is now the 
ſame as ever, I thought it would be little lefs than Cri- 


:; minal, to aſeribe his late relief to cauſes merely natural, 
| ; and; that the ſafer opinion was, that he had not in vain 


humbled himſelf before his Maker. He ſeemed to-ac- 


_  quieſee'in alt that I ſaid on this important ſubject, aud, 
feveral times, while I was diſcourſing with him, cried 
- out, It is wonderful, very wonderful hk 


His zeal for religion, as manifeſted in his vricings 
and converſation, and the accounts extant that atteſt 
his piety, have induced the enemies to his memory to 


tax him with fuperſtition. To that charge, I oppoſe 
His behaviour on this occaſion, and leave it to the 


judgment of ſober” and rational perſons, whether ſueh 


| a unexpected event, as that above- mentioned, would 
| not have prompted a really ſuperſtitious man, to ſome 


zonate e ee, that it was won 


ot . „ Doubtleſs were are men Who look upon all ade exerciſes as. 


3 and upon prayer and other acts. of nn. 15 "as n 


ces . 
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le had no ſooner experienced. the-edſc-and-comfart | 
which followed from the remarkable event aboye-men- 
tioned, than he began to entertain a hope, that he had 
got tie better of that diſraſe which moſt oppreſſed him, 
and that length of days might yet: berbis:purtion 3 he, 
therefore, ' fought for à relief from xhat:falitude,.: to 
which the loſs of Mrs. Williams and orters of his do- 
meſtic companions, ſeemed to have doomed hinz and, 
in the fame ſpirit that induced him to attempt the re- 
viral of the Ivy lane club; ſet about the eſtabliſhment 
of another. I was not made privy to this his! inten- 
tion, but, all cireumſtanees confidered, it was ho matter 
of furpriſe to me when I heard, as I did from a friend 
of mine, that the great Dr. Johnſon had, in the month 
of December 1783, formed a ſix- penny club, at an ale» 
houſe in Efſex-ftreety and that, though ſome of the 
members thereof were perſons of note, ſt rangers, un- 
der reſtrictions, for three pence each night, might, 
three nights in a week, hear him talk, and partake of 
bis converſation. | I ſoon (afterwards learned from the 
doctor, the nature of, as alſd the motives to this inſti- 
tutlon, which as to him, was novel, in this: reſpect, chat, 
as the preſidency paſſed in rotation, he was oftener ex- 
cluded from, than entitled to enjoy, that ane | 
which, at all times, and. in” = TUX = EWA ha | 


confidered as his right. 
The more intimate of folaſon's 4 Sienid 16oked on 


b this Sion, both as A _ aper to kill 
nen ee en 3s KE3 „ tidy 
| 4 0 weak mind. Theſe ay; that:reaſon is e ſufficient rule N 
and that God needs not to be ſupplicated, nor requires our thanks. Of 
this claſs of infidels I take Annet to have been one : he who wrote 
againſt the miracles, and was ſome years ago convicted of blaſphemy, 
and ſentenced to impriſonment.” The wife of Jackſon: the bookſeller, 
in Clare court, Drury lane, à man well known. by the collectors of old 
books and pamphlets, once told me, that this man would often call in 
at their ſhop, 2 if he happened to fee a bible lying on the counter, 
| wouldintreat herto takeit e he could not bear the ſight of it. 
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time, and a degradation of thoſe powers which bad 
adminiſtered delight to cireles, compoſed of perſons, 
of  bath-ſexes;: diſtinguiſhed as well by their rank, as 
by their talents for polite converſation. It was a mor- 
tiſication to them, to affociate in idea the clink of 'the 
tankard; with moral diſquiſition and literary inyeſtiga- | 
tion; and many of them were led to queſtion whether 
that pleaſure::could- be very great, which he had ren- 
dered ſo cheap: they, however, concealed. their ſen- 
timents, and, from motives of mere compaſſion, ſuf⸗ 
fered him to enjoy a comfort, which was now become 
almoſt the only one of which he was capable; and 
this he · did for the ſhort ſſ pace of about ten months, 
| when wy: increaſe. on N ts een Hin, © 0 
= 3 to OR ſerenty-fiſh. year | 
of his. age, and the laſt of his life, in which two re- 
markable eyents occurred, the ↄne whereof gave him 
great uneaſineſs, and the other, though much talked | 
of, little or none. The time I am ſpeaking. of, is tbe 
year 1784, by about the middle whereof, he was, to 
apprarance, ſo well recovered, that both himſelf and | 
his friends — Shak. he had wa Ie 58 1 — 


| a in \ his © e be Bad. no remains of it: 2 he 
had alſo undergone 2 light fit of the gout, and. con- 5 
| quered. an oppreſſion on his lungs, ſo as. to be able, a 
| himſelf told me, to run up the whole ſtair-caſe of the 
Royal Academy, on the day of the annual dinner 
there. In ſhort, to ſuch a degree of health was he 
reſtored, that he forgot all his complaints: Re reſum- 
ed fitting to Opie for his picture, which had Been be- 
gun the year before, but, I believe, was never finiſhed, 
and accepted an invitation 'to the houſe of a friend; at 
Afhbourn i in ee e to TY there till 
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towards the end of the ſummer, and, in his return, to 
viſit Mrs. Porter, his e e 1 ho of bis 
We, at Lichfield. 


A few weeks before his Sieg out, e was e 


: uneaſy: by a report, that the widow of his friend Mr. 


Thrale was about to diſpoſe of herſelf in marriage to 
a foreigner, a finger by profeſſion, and with him to 
| quit the kingdom. Upon this \occafion he took the 


alarm, and to prevent a degradation of herſelf, and, 
what as executor of her huſband was more his con- 


cern, the deſertion of her children, wrote to her, ſhe 


hen being at Bath, a letter, a ſpurious copy wheregf, 


beginning If you are not already ignominiouſly mar- 


| © ried,” is inſerted tha the Gentleman's Magazine for 
© 18 17 94. hat this letter is ſpurious, as to 
the languag en I baye Johnſon's open authority for ſay- 


ing z but, in reſpect of the ſentiments, he avowed. its | 
in a declaration to me, that not a ſentence of it was 


his, but vet, that it was an adumbration of one that he 
wrote upon the occaſion. It may, therefore, be ſuſ- 
ed, that ſome one who had heard him repeat the 
| contents of the letter, had given it to the public i in the 
+ form i in which i it appeared. 3 „ 

What anſwer was returned to his ally monition, I 
Enow not, but it ſeems that it was ſucceeded by a letter 
of greater length, written, as it afterwards appeared, 
| too late to do any good, in which he expreſſed an opi- 
nion, that the perſon to whom it was addrefſed had 


| forfeited her fame. The anſwer to this [ have ſeen : it 


is written from Bath, and contains an indignant vin- 
: dication as well of her conduct as her fame, an inhibi- 


tion of Johnſon from following her to Bath, and a fare- | 
well, .concluding— « Till you have changed your opinion : 


c of let us converſe no more.” 
In this tranſaction, Johnſon ſeemed to kane 1238 


ben the 1 5 oQ me a as * related by Pe- 
| 5 tronius, N 


— 
* 


\ 
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tronius, but was, by this time, convinced that, in his 
eee len attachment, which he fore- 
faw would be prejudicial to the intereſts of his friend's 

children, and fix an indelible diſgrace on their mo- 
ther, who was about to abandon them and her coun- 
try, he had been labouring to hedge in the cuckow. | 
From the ſtyle of the letter, a concluſion was to be ; 

nn ee oo the goers all N 
Faun: e „ 


ne 8 F One hs C's up 5 n, 
28 The thing was done, and paſt r 


f Ane being the caſe, he Srl binſelf dich Te- | 
- Hefting on what he had done to prevent that which 
he thought one of the greateſt evils that could befall 
the progeny of his friend, the alienation of the affec- 
tions of their mother, He looked: upon the defer- 

tion of children by their parents, and the withdrawing 

from them that protection, that mental nutriment 

which, in their youth, they are capable of receiving, 
the expoſing them to the ſnares and temptations of the 
world, and the ſolicitations and deceits of the artful 
and deſigning, as moſt unnatural; and, in a letter on 


the ſubject to me, written from Aſhbourp, thus d cl ” 


vered his ſentiments : 8 

Poor Thrale II thought that either her virtue or 
© her vice, [meaning, as I underſtood, by the former, 
| the loye of her children, and, by the latter her pride,] | 
© would have reſtrained her from ſuch a marriage. She 


4 is now become a ſubj A* her enemies to exult 
« over, and for her frien 8, if ſhe has any left, to for- 
get or pity. 


In the mention of the above bs. 1 it is far 
from my deſign to PREY the e of, the lady 
. = od | 


8 + Pope ad ene. Millie Phylli or the Frogs of lov 


* 
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to whom they relate. Being her own miſtreſs, ſhe | 
had a right to diſpoſe of herſelf, and is unamenable 
to any known judicature. Johnſon, in his relation 
of executor to her huſband, as alſo in gratitude to his 
memory, was under an obligation to promote the wel- 
fare of his family. It was alſo his duty, as far as he 
was able, to avert an evil which threatened: their i in- 
tereſts. What he endeavoured, for that Perret, is 
part of his hiſtory, and, as ſuch only, I relate it. 
While Dr. Johnſon was in the country, his l 


-- town were labouring for his benefit. Mr. Thrale, a 


| tort time before his death, had meditated a Journey to 

Italy, and formed a party, in which Johnſon was in- 
cluded, but the deſign never took effect. It was now 
conceived, by Johnſon's friends, that , 2 Foreign; air 
4 his inclination concurring with their ſentiments, a A plan 
was formed for his viſiting. the continent, attended 
with a male · ſervant. The only obſtacle to the journey 


was, an apprehenſion, that the expence of it would. he _. 


greater than his income would bear; aud, to get over 
this difficulty, Sir Joſhua Reynolds undertook. to ſolicit 
an addition of gool. to his penſion, and to that end, 
applied to lord Thurlow, Who, as the publie have 
been fully informed, exerted his endeavours for the 
| purpoſe, but the application failing, he declared him- 
| ſelf willing, upon the ſecurity of that penſion of 
which Johnſon was in poſſeſſion, to advance him 
zool.“. This generous offer Johnſon thought proper 
to decline by a letter, of which the following is an au- 


thentic 8 e taken 0m: * ms; dh now in 
| | Hy My 


* The offer above 3 ks, | in " the firſt view of it, the ap- 
pearance rather of a. commercial than 4 gratuitous tranſaction; but 
Sir Joſhua clearly underſtood at the making it, that lord Thurlow de- 
ſignedly put it in that form: he was fearful that Johnſon's high ſpirit 
would induce him to reject it as a donation, but gw” tht, in the 
e r | : 0 


PPP 


7 
1 


4 


7h "Ales a nl and” not Fnattentive en of 


3 mankind, the generoſity of your lordſhip's s offer 
*< raiſes in me not leſs wonder than gratitude. Bounty, 


* ſo liberally beſtowed, I ſhould gladly receive, if my 


© condition made it neceſſary, for, to ſuch a mind, who. 
would not be proud to own. his obligations ? But it 


© has pleaſed God to reſtore me to ſo great a meaſure 


© of health, that if I ſhould now appropriate fo much - 


< of a fortune deſtined to do good, 1 could not eſcape 15 


© from myſelf the charge of advancing a falſe claim. 


„ My; journey to the continent, though I once thought | 


© it neceflary, was never much encouraged by my phy- 
© ficians; and I was very deſirous that your lordſhip 


- ſhould be told of it by Sir Joſhua Reynolds, as an 
© event very uncertain, for, if I grew much better, I 


_ © ſhould not be willing, if much wore, I ſhouid not - 


© be able, to migrate. — Your lordſhip was' firſt ſoli- 
© cited without my knowledge; but, when I was told, 


© that you were pleaſed to honour me with your patro- 
c nage, I did not expect to hear of a refuſal; yet, as 1 


< have had no long time to brood hope, and have not 


© rioted in imaginary opulence, this cold reception has 


© been ſcarce a diſappoint ment ; and, from your lord- 


2 ſhip 8 kindneſs, T have received a benefit, which 
c only men like you are able to beſtow. ' I ſhall nor 


c live mihi carior, with A "0 guer opinion of = own 8 


. Tin « Your ace. e s moſt obliged, * 
)) — 
ele And moſt humble ſervant, | 


bp 10. bars. 5 Ele * Bae, Jomutos? 
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An incorrect copy of the above letter, though of 


2 private nature, found its way into the public pa- 
pers“ in this manner. It was given to Sir Joſhua Rey- 


nolds, unſealed, to be delivered to lord Thurlow. 


Sir Joſhua, looking upon it as a handſome teſtimony 


of gratitude, and, as it related to a. tranfaQtion in 
which he had concerned Himſelf, took a copy of it, 


5 and ſhewed it to a few of his friends. Among theſe, 


was a lady of quality, who having heard it read, the 


next day deſired to be gratified with the peruſal of it 


at home: the uſe ſhe made of this favour was, the 
copying and ſending it to one of the news- papers, 
whence it was taken and inſerted in others, as alſo in 
the Gentleman's and many other Magazines. Johnſon, 
upon being told that it was in print, exclaimed in my 
hearing I am betrayed, — but ſoon after forgot, as 


be was ever ready to do all real or ſuppoſed! inen 


the error that made the publication poſſible. 
Dr. Brockleſby was one of thoſe , phyſicians who 


would not encourage Johnſon in a wiſh to viſit the 


continent; nevertheleſs, to conſole him for his late dif." 


appointment, and that the ſuppoſed narrowneſs of his 


circumſtances might be no hindrance to ſuch a deſign, 


be made him a voluntary offer of 1001; a year, payable 
quarterly, towards his e but en not 
8 . on him to em it. er | 


His 


* « Ald the corruptions in the primed; ting are. the words, 


** war pleaſed, for you were pleaſed, and reſted for rioted. 
+ AQuated by a like ſpirit of beneficence, the ſame” pet by his 


intereſt with his friends, and in conjunction with that ehriſtian-like | 
jew, Sampſon Gideon, procured a contribution, amounting: to upwards” . 


of lool. a year, for the ſupport, during the remaining years of his life, 


of old captain Coram, the original mover in the eſtabliſhment of the 
Foundling-hoſpital. Upon Dr. Brockleſby's applying to the good old" 


man, to know whether his ſetting on foot a ſubſcription for his benefit 


would not offend him, he receiyed this noble anſwer: I have not 


0 "waſted: or . e wealth, IE eh 1 was e poſſeſſed, in ſelf. 
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is exeurſiom to Aſhbourn was leſs beneficial than 


5 10 hoped it would be: his diſorders began to return, 


and he wanted company and amufement- During his 
Nay there, he compoſed ſundry prayers, adapted to the 
fate of his body and mind; and tranſlated from 
Horace, lib. IV. the ode, Diffugere nides, redeunt 
. Jain pracming catnpis,” in the words Ty e Te 


57.6 QT 74 1 


Ps 


0 Tae difloly'd; enn is Mo: 

6 The fields and woods, behold, are ben, 

0 The Ng eee Nen 11110 
be rivers know their banks again; 
he ſprightly nymph and akad. 
The mazy dance togerher trace: 
he changing year's ſucceſſive er nyt 
Proclaims mortality to Man. 
Ive ic) Rough winter's blaſts to ſpring give way; / 

' © Spring yields to ſummer's ſovereign ray; 
Then ſummer ſinks in OR ns 
And winter chills the world again 

Her loſſes ſoon the moon ſupplies, 
But wretched Man, when once he les 
Where Priam and his ear ro hel 
Ils nought but aſhes and a ſhade. ber oth. 
Who knows if Jove, who counts our TY ” 
5 Will R En 
LEY = 5 © What 
«indulgence, . | 
in this my old age I am poor. Upon the death of Coram, this 
| penſion was continued to Leveridge, a worn-out ſinger at the theatres, 
who, at the age of ninety, had had ſearee any other proſpe®t than that of a | 
pariſh ſubſiſtence. _ _ ; 
Thoſe writers on 8 fach as Hobbes and Mandeville, who 
reſolve all beneficence into ſelf-love, would. be hard put to it to recon- 
cile ſuch acts as theſe with their tencts. They would ſay, that the 
motive to them was a deſire to get rid of thoſe. ſenſations which 
the diſtreſſes of others are apt to excite, and, by conſequence, that the 
exertions of beneficence are ſelfiſh. Never conſidering that, beforc 
theſe ſenſations can ariſe, a man muſt be kindly affectioned to his fellow- 
creatures, and pofſeſs that benevolence which the 4 ang * to 
e | 


L 
: .. 
EA 
1 
. \ i 
oy 
: 


| cuted and atteſted.z but he was e 
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129694 What with your friend you nobly ſhare, 
1 Not eee boaſt of Rome, TEE 
When Minos once has fixed your doom, 
Or eloquence, or ſplendid birth, 
- © Or virtue ſhall replace on nb 3 
Hippolytus unjuſtly ſlainn, 
Diana calls to life in vain; 
9 "och Nor can the might of Theſeus — 
| The chains of hell _ hold his friend.  _ 
Tray 8 Nov. 1784. | 


I his return to: K 2 wha he a at Lichfield, 
a; from thence wrote: to me ſeveral letiers, that 
ſerved but to prepare me for meeting him in a worſe 
ſtate of health than 1 had ever ſeen him in. The 
concluding paragraph of the laſt of them is as follows: 
I am: relapſing / into the dropſy very faſt, and ſhall | 
© make ſuch haſte; to town that it will be. uſeleſs to 
_ © write to me; but when I come, let me have the 
benefit of your advice, and the conſolation of your 
company. [dated Nov. 7, 1984.] After about 
- a fortnight's ſtay there, he took his leave of that 
city, and of Mrs. Porter, whom he never afterwards 

ſaw, and e in e eee of wan 
vember... 8 

After the Jan he had made of bis intention 
to provide for his fervant Frank, and before his going 
into the country, I had frequently preſſed him to make 
a will, and had gone ſo far as to make a draft of one, 
with blanks for the names of the executors and reſiduary 
| legatee, and directing in what manner it was to be exe- 


this buſineſs; and, while he was in Derbyſhire, I repeat- 
ed my ſolieitations, for this purpoſe, by letters. When 
bas WOE in _ __ op eo in it, and, to 

what 


* \ 


. 


ly averſe to 


„% „ n L 20'd 

what I formerly ſaid; I now added, that he had never 
mentioned to me the diſpoſal of the reſidue of his eſtate, 
which, after the purchaſe of an annuity for Frank, I 
found would be ſomething conſiderable, and that Ho 
would do well to bequeath it to his relations- His an- 
ſwer was, © I care not what becomes of the reſidue. 

A few days after, it appeared that he'had' executed the 

draft, the blanks remaining, with all the ſolemnities of 
' a real will. I could get him no Py: n 1 for 

ſome time, the matter reſte. 

He had ſcarce arrived in town, FI it was found 
to be too true, that he was relapſing i into a dropſy; and 
| farther, that he was at times grievouſly afflicted with an 
aſthma. Under an apprehenſion that his end was ap- 
proaching, he enquired of Dr. Broekleſby, with great 
_ earneſtneſs indeed, how long he might probably live, 
but could obtain no other than unſatisfactory anſwers : 
and, at the ſame time, if I remember right, under a 
ſeeming great preſſure of mind, he thus addrefled him, Hp 
in the 1 rene eee TH a; 7 yy 03. e 


„ Cauſt than not 3 . . 
© Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, . 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote, . _ > 
. - -« Cleanſe the full boſom of that perilous au, 
1 95775 e n noon the heart Y——, 


| Macpzra. ; 


2 


To whick' the doctor, who was nearly as well read | in the | 
above author as himſelf, readily replied, | jb | 


* 5 "4 > 1 - 'Therein the patient | 
9 « Uuſt miniſter ante himfel? 1 825 


Vpon which Johanſon aca Well ae 40 
n n true. er al bo) © 
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He had, from the month of July in this year, mark- 

cd the progreſs of his diſeaſes, in a journal which he in- 
titled © Agri Ephemeris, noting therein his many ſleep- 

leſs nights by the words, Nox inſomnis. This he often 

contemplated, and, finding very little ground for hope 
that he had much longer to live, he ſet himſelf to pre- 
pare for his diſſolution, and betook himſelf to private 


prayer and the reading of Eraſmus on the New Teſta- | 


ment, Dr. Clarke's ſermons, and ſuch other books 3 as 
had a teridency to calm and comfort him. . 


In this ſtate of his body and mind, he ſeemed to be 
very anxious in the diſcharge of two offices that he had 
hitherto neglected to perform: one was, the communi- 


: cating to the world the names of the perſons concerned 


in the compilation of the Univerſal Hiſtory; the other 
vas, the reſcuing from oblivion the memory of his father 
and mother, and alſo, of his brother: the former of 
theſe he diſcharged, by delivering to Mr. Nichols the 


printer, in my preſence, a paper containing the informa- 


tion above-mentioned, and directions to depoſivit in the 
Britiſh muſeum: The other, by compoſing a memorial 
. of his deceaſed parents and his brother, intended for 
their tomb-ſtone, which, whether it was ever inſcribed 
thereon or not, is extant in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for January 1785. The note aſcertaining the names of 
the compilers of the Univerſal Hiſtory, is inſerted in 
the Magazine for the preceding N IF monu- 
mental e is as ee ES | 


HH. 8. E. 
Mien I Jens o N, 


Vir impavidus, conſtans, animoſus, periculorum i im- 
memor, laborum patientiffimus; fiducia chriſtiana, fortis, 
ferviduſque, pater- familias apprimè ſtrenuus; bibliopola 
admodum peritus; mente et libris et negotiis exculta; 

8 e . 


8 * n K 9 o r 


animo ita 1 ut, rebus nts diu cenflitatue, nee 
ſibi nec ſuis defuerit : lingua ſic temperata, ut ei nihil 
quod aures, vel pias, vel caſtas leſiſſet, aut dolor, vel 
voluptas unquam expreſſerit, Cs 

Natus Cubleiæ, in * een anno 0 MDCLVI. 
obi MDCCXXXI. aa eu: 


„ 


| Appoſita © eſt SA * 2, conjux, | 25 


Fo Al F 0 R D OR U gente oriunda; quam * 
ſedulam, foris paucis notam; nulli moleſtam, mentis 
acumine et judicii ſubtilitate precellentem ; aliis multum, 
fibi parum indulgentem : Mternitati ſrmper. ne, 
omne fere virtutis nomen commendavit. | 

Nata Nortoniæ Regis, in e ee, e 
| MDCLXIKX ; ; obiit MDCCLIIX. | 


Cum NAT HANAR LR . duo, qui natus 
MDecXII, cum vires, et animi, et corporis multa polli- 
cerentur, anno aD vitam e 87 
morte fnirit. 170 5 8 

he ——__ alſo ho e in Hala, e an epi- 
taph for Mr. Garrick, but found himſelf unequal to the 
taſk of original poetic compoſit ion in that language. 

Nevertheleſs, he ſucceeded in an attempt to render in- 
to Latin metre, from the Greek Anthologia, ſundry of 
the epigrams therein contained, that had been omitted by 
other tranſlators, alledging as a reaſon, which he had 
found in Fabricius, that Henry Stephens, Buchanan, 
Grotius, and others, had paid a like tribute to literature“. 
The performance of this taſk was the employment of his 
fleepleſs * and, as 92 informed 2 it afforded him . 
_— relief. | 5 

25 2 FIN T3 . 8 GG 5 ; ESE . 6 . | His 


S 1 


* To theſe 1 may 3 added, the le of Sir Thomas More and Liy 
40 eee both of whoſe eee are FRO Leng Sir Tho- . 
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His 3 ſtill increaſing, I continued prefling 
= to make a will, but he ſtill procraſtinated that buſi- 
neſs. On the twenty- ſeventh of November, in the 
morning, I went to his houſe, with a purpoſe ſtill farther 
to urge him not to give occaſion, by dying inteſtate, for 
litigation among his relations; but finding that he was 
gone to paſs the day with the reverend Mr. Strahan, at 
IIlington, I followed him thither, and found there our 

old friend Mr. Ryland, and Mr. Hoole. Upon my fit- 
ting down, he ſaid, that the proſpect of the change he 
vas about to undergo, and the thought of meeting his 
Saviour, troubled him, but that he had hope. that he 
, would not reject him. 1 then began to diſcqurſe with _ 
him about his will, and the proviſion for Frank, till he 


En grew angry. He told me, that he had ſigned and ſealed 


the paper I left him; ;—but that, faid I, had blanks in it, 
which, as it ſeems, you have not filled up with the names. | 
of the executars. Jou ſhould have filled them up. ; 
« yourſelf,” anſwered he. replied, that ſuch an act 
would have looked as if I meant to prevent his choice of 
2 fitter perſon. . Sir, ſaid he, © theſe minor virtues 
« are not to be exerciſed in matters of ſych importance 
x 28 this.” -At length, he ſajd, that on his return 
6 home, he Jepuld ſend for a clerk, and dictate a will ta 
him. —.— Tou will then, faid I, be i inops confilii ; rather | 
do it now. With Mr. Strahan's permiſſion, I will be bis 
gueſt at dinner; and, if Mr. Hoole will pleaſe to hold 
the pen, I will, in a few words, make ſuch a diſpoſition 5 
1 your eſtate as you ſhall dire. —— Tot this he aſſent- 


ed; but ſuch a paroxyſm of the aſthma ſeized him, as 


prevented our going on. As the fire burned up, be . 
found himſelf relieyed, and grew chearful. « The fit, 
« ſaid he, s very ſharp; but Iam now eaſy. After 


Ik bad diftated a few lines, I told him, that the ancient: | 


form of wills contained a profeſſion of the faith of the 
teftator 3 * A wan of eminence for learn. 


en EEE] i 1 % % pt 


ths and parts, it #buld 485k än ülütriote etumnpfe, 4 
Well become him, to make fuck an explicit declaration 
bt his belief, as right obviate all ſuſpicions that he was 
my other than 4 Chriſtian“ He thanked me forthe 
hint, and, calling for paper, wrote on a flip, that 1 had 
in my hand and gave him, the following words: 1 
© humbly commit to the infinite and eternal goblheſs of. 
© Almighty God, my ſoul polluted with many ſins 5 But, 


_ © a5 1 hope, purified by repentance, and redeemed, as! 


© truft, by the death of Jeſus Chriſt; and, arg} it ” 
to me, ſaid, © This I commit to your cuſtody. 

Upon my calling on him for dire&ivis to ctweet, 
he told me, that his father, in the courſe of his trade 
of a bookſeller, had become bankrupt, and that Mr. 
William Innys had affiſted him with monty er crediv 
td continue his buſineſs—* This, ſald he, I tender 

2s an obligation on me to be grateful to his deſcen- 
_ © dants, and I therefore mean to give 2661. to his re- 
© preſentative.'—He then meditated 4 'devife of his 
| houſe at Lichfield to the corporation of that city for a 
Charitable uſe; but, it being freehold, he faid—c 1 

„cannot live 4 twelve-month, and the laſt ſtatüte of 
© mortmain 4 ſtands in the way: I mult, therefore, 
_ "think of ſome other e of it. fil. next 8 5 
5 | F 25 * ö fideration 


| 4 ee ä ieee 
of dying men, but the imperial edicte, began with an invocktion of the 
name of God; or of the holy and undivided Trinity. The inſtitutes of 
Faltiniat begin * In Bomine Domini hoſtri Jeſu Chriſti 7 and, till lately, 
the addreſs of grafts and cherte has been © To ll Ohritiat people. 
_ Vide Sir Henry Spelman of ancient Deeds and Charters, among his Eng- 
liſh works. A few years ago it was the uniform practice to begin wills | 
with the words, In the name of God, amen; and frequently to inſert 
therein a declaration of the teſtatör s hope of parden in the merits of his 
- Saviour; but, RN AGO pe g 
: perfluons, „ 5 . 
AI Vi. 9 Geo. a. We . | 
hall be given to any bodies politic, unleſs by deed OO made VE 
RNs before e poo: 9 4 5 
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Sderstion ws, 3 ppafiggn: Ion Epank, gongerning che 
mount. whereet: I. ſqund he, had been conſulting Pr. 
rocklęſby, to whom he had gut this:quaſtion—* What _—_ 
* Fowld be 4 praper, anpuity to hegueath, to. A favourite 9 
dſerram F The decier aplweretly that, the: circum | y 
ganges of the maſher; wars the truglt meaſurecans thats 
An the caſe of a nohlewans. gol. 1 an 
adequate. reward, far many, years” Haithtyl ſeryice.——- 
Then, hall I, Raid, Jnbnſon, be pg 8 
I mean; t leave Frank 20d. A Fear, and 2 vou 
te wel him ſo. And now, at the making of the, wil, 
a deviſe, equivalent to ſuch a proviſion, was 8 | 
Inſerted... The reſidue: of his eſtate and gffects, which 1 
topk. in, though he irtended it not, the houſe. ac Lich- 
field, he bequeathed tea his, exeratars,, ig, tent for a 
religious, aflociations, which it js needleſs ta deſerihe. 
Having executed the will with the neceflary. - forma- : 
lities, he would have come home, nt heing preſſed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Serahan: to Ray, he cenſented, : and we all 
dined together. Towards the evening, he grew chesr- 
ful, and I having promiſed to take Rim in my coach, 
Mr, Strahan and Mr. Ryland would accompany him 
home, In the way thither he appeared. much at caſe, 
and told ſtories. At eight I ſer him d d Ms. 
Strahan and Mr. Rad dee ther to their 
T ive homes. 14 
Sunday a8th.,.. 1 far, him about ms." 
 dozings but waking, he found himſelf, in. 2 circle of 
his friends. Upon opening his eyes, be ſaid, that the 
proſpect of his di ap was. very. terrible to him, 
and addreſſed himſelf to us all, in nearly theſe words: D 
| „Nen Ge: the ſtate in which. I ams;.confliing with 
Poi pain and mentel diſtraction; while you ane in 
[esch and ſtrength, labour to do good, and avoid” 
eu, if over von, Rope to eſcape the diſtreſs, that n 
Ys me.. A little while after. I had, very. _ 
: 1 . _ LOT 
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. Kally in my life; 5 the ſeeds'of goodneſs in me: 1 had 
2 love of Grebe, and a reverence for religion; and 
e, I truſt, have brought forth in me fruits meet 
f Mee ntarice 3 and, if T have repented as T ought, - 
am am förgtwen. 1 have, at times, entertained a loath- 
5 ng of fin and of myſelf, particularly at the beginning 
„ IM ch er ar „ when T had tlie proſpect of death before 
me; and this has not abated when my f fears of death 
habe been leſs; and, at theſe-tlines, I have had ſuch | 
© rays of hope ſhot” into my foul; as have almoſt per- 
T den mes that 1 am in a f te of reconciliation vith 
God of Wu * 44 HS «F543 # 
Na agb. MI. 1A DAY * bebe est e went 20 
with kim, reported, that his hopes were increaſed, 
and that hie was much cheared upon 5 Jea | : 
of the gen NE Ty” of bis e N 5 
"Examp 5 e er Sc 
Joy "36 0b. 2 1a kim in the e 


Vf 
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. 1 found * 
ful.” Was informed, that He had, for his dinner, 
icartily of a French duck pie and a pheaſant.” 
2 Dec. 1. He was buſied in deſtroying papers. = Gave 
46 Mr. Langton and ahother perſon, to fair copy, ſome 
inſlitions of the Greek epigrams, which he had made 
in the preteding nights, and tran{tribed the next morn- 
| big, and they began to work ön thl.emn.. 
5 Ad. Finding his legs continue to fwell, he fignified 
to hi phyficans : a ftrong deſire to have them ſcarified, 
7 tt ys unwillig to put him tö pain, and fearing a 
= _ - Hortification, declined adviſing it. He afterwards'con- | 
fſlulted his ſurgedn, and he performed the operation on 
one leg. 1 Bs 115 748.0! 

N geh 1 Aged Hin: che ſearificatioh, A eee 
„ appeared” to have had little effect. He ſaid 
dene, that die was caficr in his Sind, and as Sit to die 

MS: + ant s he could be a yy bence.—He re- | 
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ſtänt iu his attendancef on him throughout his ilüne 
performed the offices Fre dious t6.redding the exhor- 
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queſted ine to receive the ſacrament with hkimien Sun- 


day, the next day. Complained of great "WY 


and of Phantoms that haunted His imagination. 

gth. 'Beibg'Sugdiyy! Lene c him * 
Mr: Langton, and other of tus! friends 29, many a 
nearly” filled che room. Mr. Strähan he was : £00; 


ration, Johnſon: Kheitz and, with, à deres of fervour 


that I had never been! witneſs: ( heforagtartered. he 


following moſt eloquent atd/ energetic, ray en dh frad 


_ '24\Almighty and moſt»mereiful Faller, Lam now.]. 2s 


to human eyes it ſeetnsg about. toro fbr Ute g for | 


the laft time;; the Heath df: thy lam Jekss Obriſt, our 
c Saviour and Mater” Grants} O. Lord, that my 
whole hope: and: cdnfdence may be in his merits, and 
in thy mertys forgive:and accept my late converſion | 


5-enforcei and accept m imperfect repentance; make 


\ 


receive meʒ at myideath,;to-ever! 
the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt. Amen. 


« this bmmemoration of him available to the confir- 
e mation of m faith, the eſtabliſhmient of my hope, 


and the enlargemert of my charity; and make the 


death of thy ſon Jeſus leffectual to: my redemption. 
Have mercy upon mie, and pardon the multitude of ' 
© my offences. -Bleſs-my; friends, ' have: mercy;upon all 


| © men; Support me by the grace of thy holy ſpirit in 


5 the days of weakne is and at the hour of deaths and 


de for 
Upon riſing from his knees, after the office was con- 


einde be aid,” hät Ke” dreaded to meet God in a 
ſtate of idiocy, 01 or with. « opium in his headz and, that 


having now communicated with the effects of a doſe 
upon bim, be doubted if his exertions' were the genuine 
. R his mind, and repeated from biſhop 
Taylor this s ſentiment, « That. ae the has been 


7 een 27 4d. S: eſs Sieg * L &: © Ag : | 1 5 omitted | 
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I one ain 1 Or Tot 


_— in eat, enn be done 0 en purpol in 


him älchmeing tb Mr. Strahàm another 


dd 2pablihed: ity he i 
Bard Prayer, whith the did, al of joining. — n- 


* qhia or 521 fe. 2 25 N e they 
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pe AY the evening before. I aſſiſted them in it, and 
received from the teſtator a direction, to inſert a deviſe 
9 his executors of the houſe at Lichfield, to be ſold 
for the benefit of certain of his relations, 2 bequeſt of 
ſundry pecuniary and ſpecific legacies, a proviſion for 
the annuity of Jol. for Francis, and, after all, a deviſe 
of all the reſt, refidne, and remainder of his eſtate and 
effects, to his executors, in truſt for the faid Francis 

Barber, his ee and adminiſtrators; and, havin; 
_ dictated accordin gly, Johnſon executed and publiſh 0 
it as a cedicil to his will. = 

He was now. ſo weak as to be unable to Lond ang 
8 that he muſt pray fitting, but, with an effort, 
he placed himſelf on his knees, while Mr. Strahan 
repeated the Lord's Prayer. During the whole of the 
evening, he was much compoſed and resigned. Bein 
become very weak and helpleſs, it was thought nece 
fary, that a man ſhould watch with him all night; and 
one was found in the neighbourhood, who, for balf a2 
crown d e Of * e and aſſiſt Lim, 5 
| 0 | When 


„How mch Geet en of che Le of rewarding the 
fidelity of ſervants, I cannot but think that, in teſtamentary diſpg» 
* hejr favour, ſome diſcretion. ought to be exerciſed; and, that, 
in ſcarce any inſtance they ; are to be preferred to thoſe who : are allied 
to the'teſtator either in blood or by affinity. Of the merits of this 
forxant, a judgment may be formed from what I ſhall hereafter have 
— 20: f t was hinted. to me 

cr, 5 — fellow; $M Ay Edd yt 4 foe | 
_ an. abſence from his ſervice of ſome years, he married. "In * ; 
ſearch'of a wife, ne picked up one of thoſe: creatures with wham, in 
the diſpoſal of themſelves, no contrariety gf colour is an obſtacle. Jt 
| 2 5 chat ſagh after his e, he became jealous, and, it may be 
ſed, that he 5 ed ſo, till, by preſenting him' firſt with one, 

: eee s with an der, of his own colour, his wife püt 
an exid-to all his doubty/on that ſcore. Notwithſtanding which, Jonn- 


„zin the exceſs of indiſgriminpting benevolence, about a year/befyre. 
js death, took the Wife and both the children, into his .houſe, ay 


l ü $138 ve ha fa ; and, by the codicil to his will, 


+ @Uiſpolition in his favour, to ts mount in le of full Sees ba 
| OY | ; 


— 


Ie the an had left the room, Ty in the preſence | 


> and hearing of Mr. Strahan and Mr. Langton, aſked 


me, Where I meant. to buty him. I anſwered, doubt- 
leſs, in Weſtminſter abbey : If,“ fald he, © my execu- 


tors think it proper to mark the fpot of my interment - 
i by a ſtone, let it be {6 placed as t6 protect my body 
= "M from injury. I aſſured him it ſhould he done. Before 
| my departure, he defired Mr. Langton to put into my 


hands, money to, the amount of xipwards of tool. with | 
à direction to keep it till called for. 

10. This day at noon I ſaw bim again. He faid to 
We, that the male nurſe to whoſe care 1 had committed 
bim, was unfit for the office; Hei is ſaid he, an idiot, 
© as aukward as a turnſpit jult put into the wheel, aa 
tas fleepy as à dormouſe. Mr. Cruikſhank came into 
the room, and, looking on his ſearified eg, faw x no > fign 
of 2 mortification. # 

"11th. At noon, | x found him doing and would od 
Aiſtard hin. . 5 
12th. Saw him again; ound him im very weak, and, a as 
he faid, unable to pray. 


AIzth. At noon, I called at the bande ds 


into his robm, being told, that he was dozing. I was 
further informed by the ſervants, that his appetite was 
totally gone, and that he could take no ſuſtenance. At 


| eight in the evening, of the ſame day, word was brought | 


me by Mr. Saſtres, to whom, in his —— moments, he 


üttered theſe words, Jam moriturus, that, at a quar- 


ter paſt ſeven, he had, without a groan, or the leaſt fign 


5 of Pain or uncaſineſs, yielded his laſt breatn 


At eleven, the ſame evening, Mr. Langton came to 


5 an agony of mind, gave me to underſtand, 


that our friend had wounded himſelf in ſeveral parts of 
the body. I was ſhocked at the news; but, upon being 


told that he bad not touched atiy vital part, was eaſily 


able to account ow: an . which would 5 have 


" * von, 3 


| given us the deepeſt concern. The fact was, that con- 
ceiving himſelf to be full of water, he had done that, 
' which he had often ſolicited his medical affiſtants to do, 
made two or three incifions in his lower limbs, vainly 
E for ſome relief from the flux that might follow. 
Early the next morning, Frank came to me; and, 
being defirous of knowing all the particulars of this 


tranſaction, I interrogated him very ſtrictly concerning | 


it, and received from him anſwers to the following effect: 
"Thar, at eight in the morning of the preceding day, 
upon going into the bed - chainber, his maſter, being in 
bed, ordered him to open à cabinet, and give him z 
drawer in it; that he did fo, and that out of it his 
maſter took a caſe of lancets, and chooſing one of them, 
would have conveyed it into the bed, which Frank, and 
z young man that fat up with him, ſeeing, they ſeized 


his hand, and intreated him not to do à raſh action: he | 


faid he would not; but drawing his hand under the bed- 


clothes, they ſaw his arm move. Upon this, they 


the clothes, and ſaw a great effuſion of 


turned ( 


- blood, which ſoon ſtopped—That ſoon after; he got at 
a pair of ſciffars that lay in a drawer by him; and plung- | 


ed them deep in the calf of each leg That immedi- 
ately they ſent for Mr. Cruikſhank, and the apothecary, 


and they, or one of them, dreſſed the wounds That 
he then fell into that dozing which carried him off.— 


Thi? it was bereue, he loſt eight or ten ounces of 


That this ack was not done dc Ann h b 
to diſcharge che water that he conceived to be in him, 
I have not the leaſt doubt. A dropſy was his diſeaſe; 


he looked upon himſelf as a bloated carcaſe; and, to 


attain the power of eaſy reſpiration, would have un- 
dergone any degree of temporary pain. He dreaded 
i" punctures nor * and, . deſied 


the 


brought on the _ N 
though his polle Wen till three o clock. 


; 
- 
| 

| 

{ 

f 
= 
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the — and the lancet.: he had often reproached A 
. his phyſicians. and ſurgeon. with cowardice; and when 
Mr. Cruikſhank ſcarified his leg, he cried out. Deep- 


« per,, deeper z I will abide the conſequence ; you are 
« afraid of your reputation, but that is nothing to me.” 


Es thoſe, about him, he faid,——* You all pre- 


tend to love me, hut you do not love me ſo well as I 


| felt do. 5 


Iban been thus minute in recording be. particulars . 
' of his.laft.moments,. becauſe I wiſhed to attract atten- 
duct of this grgat man, under the moſt 


perſons bays appeared poſſaſſecl of more ſerenity of mind 
in this ful ſcene; ſame have remained pymoved at 
thediffolutivg af the vital union and, it may he deem- 
ed a diſcouragement from the {rvere practice of reli- 
gion, aba Dr. Johnſen, hoſe whole life was 4 prepa- | 
ration ſor his death, and a conflict with natur, , 


a mne wich. terer a ee ks 


unſpection af any 
one. 4. true, chat natural Sunne, of ſpirit, or the 
canſidenee of hape, may buoy up the mind to the laſt; 


| 5 but, however heroir an undaunted death may appear, 
it is net Nhat we ſhould pray for. As Johnſon lived 


che life of the rightcons, his end was that. of a Chriſ- 
tian: he ſtriq iy fulfilled the injunction of the apoſtle, 
to work aut his Glyation-with, fear and trembling; and, 


_ though, his deubts and ſeruples were certainly. very diſ- 


treſſing d hienſelf, they give his friends a pious hape, 


that they ache added 10. almoſt all the virtues of Chriſ- 
_ tianitys: Mat religions humility which its great Teacher 


ineuleated, Will, in the fulneſs of time, receive. Wee | 
ward promiſed to a patient cantjnnance in well-doing. 
A days after his departure, Dr. Brocklefby. * 


kr, Ernihſhank, bo, wich grent afidnity and humas 


5 generoßtty, for . 


Dr. 
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Dr. "Rake hs Dr. Warren, nor Dr. Butter, would ac- 
cept: any fees) had attended him, | fignified a wiſh, that 
his body might. be. opened. ; This, woe, and the 
_ made was to this effect. 
Tad of the valves of the aorta offified.” 
ut ir-celts of the lungs unuſually neue. os 
One f the Eitneys deftroyed by” the prin of 
the Hater. EN ei 1 N 1 
he Rrer ſchirro js ant un 
"A Trone in the dare; 'of beste of A em. 
wn "goof, eberry. To 3. Tec 352-1 ale 
26 Ort: Monday the 20th of December, tl gerd ui, 
celebrated and honoured by a nil Wütend of 
'bis friends, Pq mays by particular invi tioh, 
UE us wn of tlie iterary club ab wert then in tom, 
und übt prevented by engagements. The dean of 
Welmitifter, upon my application, would: gladly | have 
1 5 the rereriony of bis interment, bat, at the 
much ftidifpo 
, devolyc upon the ſenior ptebendary, 
0 perform! wi baggy ark 
| 5 Gif 7 "AT the Prebe , except "ſuch as were 
| _ 1 FR "coutitry, attended in their ſurplices and 
5ds : they met the cofpfe at che Welt Yoor of their 
"ut 40 performed, in che tot Yeſpe&tut' manner, 
all the honours « due to the memory of 0 great a man. 
Ai hody, encloſed in x lenden con, Is depoſited in 
"the ſouth trauſept of the abbey, near th we foot of Shaktf. 
2; monument, und dofe'to the coffin of his friend 
E. Agreeabie to his requeſt, a" Klose of bladk 
Feber the be, dias webe? 
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N Magde 


5 In the name of God... 5 Jounso0N, © 
being in full poſſefion of my, faculkics, but fearing;this = 


night may put an end to my life, do ordain a 


will and teſtament. I bequeath to God a ſoul polluted 3 
with many ſins, but I hope purified hy repentance, and 
ariſt®. I leave ſexen hun- 


I truſt redeemed by Jeſus; 


| - dred and fifty pounds in the hands of Bennet Langt 


Eſq; three hundred pounds in t the hands of Mr. Bar- 
1 — an. 1255 Fang brewers ; er ene 


in the 


ready. money; all theſe + before: mentioned Laps | 
-. Joſhua, Pots 


| | unds, three... per. cent V annuiti ties 
3 funds, and one hundred pounds. now. Nin 


"nd progexty.Lieaze, I Fay, to. Si 
Sir John Haykins, and Dr. William Sc: 5 5 AY 
2 Commons, in truſt for Gor Bo, TEMA 


| Ping. 
ey, ie pay, e. the, repr 978.9 


9 Innys, book(cller, i m St. Paul's Ch LCs 1177 22 | | 


of two hundred ponds $279 Was, White, mp. 

| ..ſervant,, one hundre pounds ſtock. in the.. tar 
dent. e afor ch #1 2 
ſums of, al and property, together v with my d 

plate, and 

mentioned. Sir .Joſhua Regng 

. ers Wallis 

axing mx debts, to. the ule of, Francis Barber, TRY 

ant, a negro, in ſuch. manner 28 they hall 
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55" ids declaration, is ig/ſubſtance whe e with that i in x the former 
| e but varies in the expreſſion. | | 
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The, gelt of the e 


ouſhold-furniture,. I Fare to the _ 


$509! Ir, John Hawkins, : 

Scott, alſo. 0 \truſts,to be 1 after 

: "Fudge 

. moſt fit and available to his benefit.” And 1 appoint the 

aſoteſaid Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and 
Dr. William: IT, ſole execinots of this my laſt will 


"4 
NIP on 
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, TY denen hereby revoking all former wills and 5 
teſtaments whatſoever. In witneſs' whereof I here- 
unto ſubſcribe my name, and affix a ow N W 
| ay of ati "I LO OBS 
"SAM. JOHNSON;! (L. 8. os 

e bealed, publiſhed, declared, and delivered. het 
the ſaid teſtator, as his laſt will and teſtament, in the 
preſence of us, the eye tuo an . inen in the 
. e gn.” wn e 
8 — e . | 
Jon Das MovlIxs. 8 


by way of codiell to my Lift vill and teſtament, 1 | 
SaMvEL Jonxsox, give, deviſe, and bequeath, my 
meſſuage or tenement, ſituate at Lichfield, in the 
= county of Stafford, with the appurtenances, in the te- | w 
nure or occupation of Mrs. Bond, of Lichfield 'afore- 85 1 
ſaid, or of Mr. Hinchman, her under-tenant, to my | 
executors i in truſt, to ſell and diſpoſe of the ſame ; and 
the money ariſing from ſuch ſale I give and bequeath 
as follows, viz. to Thomas and 1 the ſons of 
Fiſher Johnſon, late of Leiceſter, and Whiting, 
daughter of Thomas Johnſon, late of Coventry, and 
the grand-daughter of the faid Thomas Johnſon, one 
full and equal fourth part each; but in cafe there ſhall 

be more grand-daughters than one of the faid Thomas 
| Johnſon, on, living at the time of my deceaſe, I give and 
be the part or ſhare of that one to, and equally 
between ſuch grand- daughters. I give and bequeath 
to the Rev. Mr. Rogers, of Berkley, near Froome, in 
the county of Somerſet,” the ſum of one hundred 
pounds, requeſting him to apply the ſame towards the 
"maintenance of Elizabeth Herne, a lunatic. I alſo give 
and bequeath to my god- children, the ſon and daugh- 

: ter of Mauritius Low, Painter, each of them, one hun- 
dred pounds of my ſtock in the three per cent. con- 


ſolidated OR: to be N ine 3 of I + 


* 
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and at the diſeretion of my Executors; i in the W a 
or ſettlement in the world of them my. ſaid legatees. 
Alte, I give and bequeath to Sir John Hawkins, one 
of my Executors, the Annales: Eccleſtaſtict of Baro 
nius and Holingſhed's aud Stowe's Chronicles, and 
alſo an octavo Common Prayer Book. Io. Bennet 
Langton, Eſq; I give and bequtath my Polyglot Bihle. 
To Sir Joſhua Reynolds, my great French Dictonary, 
by Martinicre, and my own copy of my folio Engliſh 
Dictionary, of the laſt reviſion. To Dr. William Scott, 
one of my Executors, the Dictionnaire de Commerce, 
and Lectius's edition of the Greek Poets. To Mr. 
Windham, Poetæ Græci Heroici per Henricum 
Stephanum. To the Rev. Mr. Strahan, vicar of 
ingen. in Middleſex, Mills's Greek Teſtament, 


1 


Bibles, and my Greck Bible by Wechelius. To. Dr. 
Heberden, Dr. Broekleſby, Dr. Butter, and Mr. 
Cruikſhank the ſurgeon who attended me, Mr. 
Holder my apothecary, Gerard Hamilton, Eſq; * Mrs. 
Gardiner, of Snow-hill, Mrs, Frances Reynolds, Mr 
Hoole, and the Rev. Mr. Hoole, his ſon, caddy. book 
at their election, to keep as a token of remembrance. 
I alſo give ang bequeath to Mr. John des Moulins, 
two hundred Pounds conſolidated three per cent. an- 
nuities; and to Mr. Saſtres, the Italian maſter, the 

ſum of five pounds, to be laid out in books of piety 
for his own uſe, And whereas the faid Bennet Langton | 
hath agreed, in conſideration of the ſum of ſeven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, mentioned in my will to be in 
_ His hands, to grant and ſecure an annuity of ſeyenty 
pounds, payable during the life of me and my ſer- 
vant Francis Barber, and the life of the ſuryixor of 
us, to Mr. George Stubbs in truſt for us ʒ m mind 
and will is, that in caſe of my deceaſe before. the faid 
| agreement: {fall be werfe the ſaid fur of . ſev 2 5 
2 |  kundre 1. 


C10 
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| hundred and fifty pounds, and the bond for ſecuring the 
ſaid fum; ſhall go to the ſald Francis Barber; and I 
hereby give and bequeath to him the ſame, in lieu of 
the bequeſt! in his favour; contained in my aid will. 
And I hereby empower my Eateenttors to deduct and „ 
rain all erpences that ſhall or may" be imeurred 
in the «execution. of my fild will, er of this codieil 
| thereto, out of ſuck eſtate and effects as T'ſhall diepoſ- 
fed of. All the reſt, reſidue, and remaitider of my eſ- 
tate and effects, I give and bequeath to my fad Exeru- 
tors, in truſt for the ſaid Francis Barber, his Executors . 
and Adminmiſtraters. Witheſk: my hand at} ſeal this 
TY December, N 
BAM. JOHNSON, 6. 8) 


| Signed, baute, oubliched, declired, and. delivered by 
the faid Samuel Johnſon, as, and for a Codicil to his 
laſt Will and Teſtament, in the preſence of us, who, in | 
his preſence, and at his requeſt, and alſo in the preſence 
of each others bave We ne names as 
. | ö Cara: 
WILLI au Gisson. 
e Coun. 
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THE e ;nfmqect cn into effect the 
reſolution of Dr. Johnſon, toe be, with reſpe& to his ne- 
gro · ſervant, nobiliſſimus; but the many laviſh encomiums 
that haye been beſtowed on this act of bounty, make it 


_ neceſſary to mention ſome particulars, ſubſequent to his 


death, that will ſerve to ſhew the ſhort-ſightedneſs of 
human enn. and che e of dire ed benevo- 


— K £m 


eat e Soba 3 „ 


eſtimated at a ſum little ſhort of. 1500l: and that to 
the teſtator's relations named in the will at 2351. (the 


ſum which the houſe at Lichfield produced at a fale by 
auction) who, being five in number, divided the ſame, 
after deducting the expences of the ſale, in the follow- 
ing proportions; that is to ſay, three of the relations 


took 581158; od. each, and each of deen ra - 
preſentatives of à fourth, 29l. 45:/6d; © 2 + 5 


A few days after the doctor's deceaſe, Francis came 
to me, and informed me, that a relation of his maſter's, 


named Humphrey Heely, who, with his wife, had late- 


ly, upom the requeſt of the doctor to the biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, been placed in an alms-houſe at Weſtminſter, 


was in great neceſſity, as wanting money to buy bedding 
and cloaths. I told him, that ſeeing he was ſo great a 


gainer by his maſter's will, as to be poſſeſſed of almoſt 


the whole of his fortune, it beboved him to have com- 
paſſion on this his relation, and to ſupply . Went. 
His reply was, —( I cannot 'afford i. 


ee ceaſe, myletl, 3 my 
colleagues the other executors, anſwered all the calls of 
Francis for money. On the 6th day of September 1785, 


we had advanced him 106l. By the 13th of December 
| FOTOS he had received of Mr. Langton for his 


| annuity, 


0 s O rp IT. =, 
anthuily, and of Meſſ. Barclay and Perkiris for intereſt, as 


much as made that ſum 1831.aid on the 15th of — 
ſi ame month, a year and two days after his maſter's death, 


he came to me, faying, that he wanted more money, for 
that a few halfpence was all that he had left. Upon my 
ſettling with him in Auguſt laſt; it appeared that, exclu- 
ſive ok his annuity, he had received 3371. and, after de- 


livering to him the bond for gol. mentioned in RE 


will“, I paid him a balance of 1961. 15s. 4d. 4. 


I had no ſooner cloſed my account; than I __ 25 


Heely, who appeared to be an old man and lame, having 


one leg much ſhorter than the other, but of an excellent 


underſtanding. The ſtyle of his diſcourſe was ſo correct 
and grammatical, that it called to my remembrance that 
of Johnſon. T 
_ fortunes was to the following effect: 


That ke was born in the ER? ai yy hid 


lation to Johnſon was by marriage, bis firſt wife being a 


Eaccount he eee n n Wer ö 


Ford, and the daughter of Johnſon's mother's brother. 


hat himſelf had been a wholefale ironmonger, and 


the owner of an eſtate in Warwickſhire, which he farm - 


ed himſelf, bur that loſſes, and ſome indiſcretions on his 
part, had driven him to Scotland; and that, in his re- 
turn on foot, With his wife, from Neweaſtle, ſhe died | 


on the road in his arms ;— that, ſome years after, he was, 


by Sir Thomas Robinſon, made keeper of the Tap at 


Ranelagh houſe, and that he married again; but that 


222 


not being able to endure the capricious inſolence with 5 


which he was treated, Mr. Garrick took him under his 
protection, and would have found à place for him in his 


theatre, but lived not to be able to doi it; and that theſe, 


and other misfortunes and diſappointments, had brought 
him to the condition; as he deſcribed it, of a poor, re- 
CNY ou ade added, that Dr. en = | 
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been very liberal to him; and, as one inſtance of his 
kindneſs, mentioned, that, about three weeks rer his 
deceaſe, he had applied to him for aſſiſtance; and, upon 
ſtating his reaſons for troubling him, was bid, Suk: 
Fan be ſilent For, ſaid the doctor, it is 
enough to ſay that ydu are in want; I enquire not in- 
©-to-the- cauſes of it: here is money for your relief“ 
but that, immediately reeollecting himſelf, he — 
his tone, and. mildly ſaid. . If I have ſpoken roughly 
to you, impute it to the diſtraction of my mind, and 
the petulance of a ſick man · '—:— Deſcribing his pre- 
ſent condition, he ſaid, that he and his wife were in 
want of every neceſſary, and that neither 9 them had. 


* 


a change of any one article of raiment. 5 


To be better informed of his eme 1 viſted. 5 
this perſon in the alms- houſe, and was there a witneſs to: 


ſuch a ſcene of diſtreſs as I had never till then beheld. 
A ſorry bed, with ſcarce any covering on it, two or three 


old trunks and boxes, a few broken chairs, and an old 


table, were all the furniture of the room. I found him 


ſmoaking, and, While L was talking with him, a ragged, 
boy, about ten yeats of age, came in from the garden, 5 
and upon my enquiring who he was, the old man ſaid 
© This is a child a gona een left on our 
„„ 19:16 e9n5y7 andy”, 7 TS alc wt Df hanger * 


* „ Weave hath an 1 of that ater of temper with m which 
Johnſon n has been frequently charged, but without any allowance for na- 
* infirmity, or any conſideration of his endeavours to correct i it, or his 
 readineſs4 to atone for the pain wee "ſometimes give, by a kind and” 
| griule.treatment of the perſon's led. The truth of the matter is, 
that his whole life, was a confli with his paſſions and humours, and that 
. perſons | bore reprehenſion with r more patience than himſelf. After 
his'deceaſe, I found among his papers an anonymous letter, that ſeemed 
ee, eee ae who had ee rr eye aa g 


1 


ber victory over thoſe with whom he diſputed, his local prejudices and 
— and _ his evil babits in EIN which made his ac- 


* 1 mr * 
* N _—F 
* — 


1 O N N . BxDs 1 
© hands: I took him to keep at four ſhillings am 


c and for four years maintenance have not been able to 

« get more than five pounds four ſhillings : the poor 
© child is an idiot, he cannot repeat the Lord's Prayer, 
and is unable to count five: we know not how to diſ- 
« poſe of him, and, if we did, we could hardly prevail | 
© on ourſelves to part with him; for it is a harmleſs, 
loving creature: we divide our morſel with him, ang 
. © are juſt able to keep him from ſtarving.” | 
Upon enquiring into the means of this poor = man's 
ſubſiſtence, he informed me, that the endowment of the 
alms-houſes, in one of which he lived, yielded him an 
allowance of half a crown a week, and half a chaldron 
of coals at Chriſtmas. That his wife bought milk and 


ſold it again, and thereby was able to get about a ſhilling 


ny 


a day. The ſcantineſs of his income, he ſaid, had obli- 
ged him and his wife to ſtudy the art of cheap living, 
and he felicitated himſelf that they were become ſuch 
proficients therein, as to be able to abſtain from drinking, 
except at their ſupper meal, when, as he ſaid, they each 
indulged in a pint of beer, which ſufficed them for-four 
and twenty hours. He told me all this in a tremulous 
tone of voice that indicated a mind that had long ſtrug- 
gled with affliction, but without the leaſt murmur at his 
hard fortune, or complaint of the doctor's neglect of 


him: in ſhort, he appeared. to me ſuch an exemplar of 
5 | e | . 


| 3 W by many, 90 as a man ber genius and worth; highly 
eſteemed him. It was written with great temper, in a ſpirit of charity, 
and with a due acknowledgment of thoſe great talents with which he was 
endowed, but contained in it ſeveral home truths. In ſhort, it was ſuch 

a letter as many a one on the receipt of it would have deſtroyed. - On 
' the contrary, Johnſon preſerved it, and placed it in his bureau, in a ſitua- 
tion ſo obvious, that, whenever he opened that repoſitory of his papers, 
it might look him in the face; and I have not the leaſt doubt, that he fre- 
quently peruſed and reflected on its contents, and endeavoured to correct 


A 


his behaviour by an addreſs which he could not t but couſider's as a OY 


| ate 


— 


* 


4 


4 
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meckneſs and paticnce in adverſity, as the beſt of men, 
| in Similar circumſtances, might with to imitate. 
Johnſon had alſo a firſt couſin, Elizabeth Herne, 2 lu- 
| ur whom, upon her diſcharge from Bethlem hoſpital 
as incurable, he had placed in a mad-houſe at Bethnal 
green. A lady of thenameof Prowſe, had bequeathed 
to her an annuity of 10l. and Johnſon conſtantly paid | 
the bills for her keeping, which, amounting to 25. a 
/ year, made him a benefactor to her of the difference 
between thoſe two ſums. | 
Ihe doctor, by his will, 0 newer 
Mr. Rogers, who had married the daughter of Mrs. 
Prowſe, 100l. towards the maintenance of the lunatic; 
but he, probably conſidering that the intereſt of that 
ſum would fall far ſhort of what Johnſon! had been ufed 
to contribute, and that the burthen of ſupporting her 
would lie on himfelf, renounced theilegacy. Had the 
doctor left her, for her life, the dividends of 5001. part 


of his ſtock, ſhe had ſuſtained no loſs at his death: as 


the matter now ſtands, I muſt apply the 1001. for her 
maintenance, and, if ſhe lives to exhauſt it, muſt ſeek 
out the place of her laſt a ger er, fo my remit. ey 
to the care of a pariſh“. e 

That the name of the poor man Heely occurs not in 
che will, and that no better a proviſion is therein made 
for the lunatie e than a Tegaey which may fail to 


ſupport 


Ol the aka ſ2\Gthneſs of the doctor 3 follow- 
ing is a notable inſtance.. At the time of his maſter's death, Mrs. 
Herne's maintenance was about. ol; in arrear. I was applied to for the 

money, and ſhewed the bill to him, upon which he immediately went to 
the mad-houſe, and endeavoured to prevail on the keeper thereof to 

charge it on the legacy ; but he refuſed to do it, ſaying, that the lunatic 
was placed there by Dr. Johnſon, and that it was a debt incurred in his 


life-time, and, by conſequence, was payable out of his effects. When this 


would not do, this artful fellow came to me, and pretended that he could 
bring a woman to ſwear that there was nothing due; and, upon my tel- 
lng him, that I ſhould, notwithſtanding, pay the bill, he ſaid, he ſaw 
there was no.good Ou for Ain, and in anger left me. 
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fupport her through life, can no otherwiſe be 2 
for, than by the doQor's poſtponing that laſt ſolemn act 
of his life, and his making a diſpoſition of what he had 
to leave, under circumſtances that diſabled him from re- 
collecting either their relation to him, or the diſtreſſes 
they ſeverally laboured under. Any other ſuppoſition 
would be injurious to the memory of a man, who, by hi 
private momoranda in my poſſeſſion, appears to have 1 
plied near a a part of his income in _ of f benef- | 
. 
| The above facts are fo e with the wanſaGions | 
of Dr. Johnſon in the latter days of his life, that they 
are part of his hiſtory ;- and the mention of them may 
ſerve as a caveat againſt oſtentatious bounty, favour to 
on; and teſtamentary diſpoſttions in extremis. | 


* It will afford ſome ſatiafaRtion tothe compaiſionate a know, 
that W means of benefiting Heely, and ſome others of Dr. Johnſon's re- 
lations, whom he had either totally neglected, or ſlightly noticed, have 
been found out and rendered practicable by Mr. Langton. That gen- 
tleman, to whom the doctor had given his manuſcript Latin poems, hav- 


ing got for them of the bookſellers 20l. with that benignity which is but 


one of his excellent qualities, had determined to divide the ſame among 
the doQor's relations. And whereas the doctor died indebted to the eſ- 
tate of the late Mr. Beauclerk, in the ſum of gol. lady Diana Beauclerk, 

his reli& and executrix, upon the receipt thereof, and being informed of 


Mr. Langton's intention, in a ſpirit of true benevolence requeſted, that | 


che might be permitted to add that ſum to the former, and, accordingly, | 


depoſited it in his hands. Part of this money has been applied in reliev- - 


ing the wants of Heely and his wife, and the reſt will be diſpoſed of 
among thoſe relations that ſhall appear to ſtand moſt in need of help; and, 
as a farther relief to Heely, and for the benefit of the idiot-boy, meaſures 
are taking to compel the father to maintain him, and eventually to ſettle 
him with the pariſh, upon which he W * claim for re 
lief _ maintenance. | 
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